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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 
RELATIONS REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH MARCH 15, 1959 


Current Manpower Situation 


Employment in the first two months of this year reflected the general 
upswing in economic activity that has been apparent since the third quarter 
of last year. After allowing for seasonal influences, employment in these two 
months showed a rise of more than 100,000 and in February was more than 
50,000 higher than in September 1957, the pre-recession peak. Employment 
gains were more marked in Ontario and the western provinces than in the 
eastern regions. 


The strengthening demand for labour has been reflected in the number 
of vacancies registered with the National Employment Service. Vacancies 
reported are an imperfect measure of total labour demand, since all employers 
do not make use of NES services. They are, nevertheless, a sensitive indication 
of trend. Some 22,000 job vacancies were on file at mid-March, 28 per cent 
more than a year earlier. Clerical, construction and metal workers were in 
greatest demand. The gain over the year was close to 40 per cent in Ontario, 
more than 30 per cent in the two western regions and 22 per cent in Quebec. 
In the Atlantic region job vacancies were slightly lower than last year, reflecting, 
for the most part, difficulties in coal, iron ore mining and forestry. 


Unemployment in Canada was still substantial in February but had 
dropped below the year-earlier level foggghe first time in more than two years. 
Persons without jobs and seeking work numbered 537,000 at mid-month, repre- 
senting 8.8 per cent of the labour force compared with 9.4 per cent a year 
ago. The number on temporary layoff was also down moderately from last 
year; those on short-time were estintited at 51,000, down from 70,000 last 
year. The duration of unemployment was still somewhat greater than a year 
ago. This February, 36 per cent of, the total had been seeking work for four 
months or more against 30 per cent last year. Twelve per cent had been seeking 
work for seven months or more against Zgper cent last year. 


One of the notable developments of the month was an unusually early 
rise in agricultural employment. Farm ermployment does not usually change 
much in the early months of the a but the seasonal decline almost always 
continues until March. This year the hiring of farm workers was reported to 
be already underway in parts of the Prairie Provinces. The result of this was 
that between January and February there was virtual stability in total farm 
employment, whereas in the past five years it has declined by an average of 
16,000 in this period. 
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The recovery has been fairly widespread in other industries. Among the 
broad industry groups, only mining has shown a tendency to lag behind the 
general upturn, and in the majority (forestry and mining are the only excep- 
tions) employment has passed the previous high for this time of year. In 
construction, estimated employment in February was at a new high for this 
time of year. Forestry was above last year’s record low but was still well 
down from previous years. The general upswing in the goods-producing 
industries has been strongly supported by increases in manpower requirements 
in distribution and services. These industries were only lightly affected by the 
recession. In fact, employment expansion in the service industries during 1958 
exceeded the high rate of the two previous years. The service industry now 
accounts for 22 per cent of employment in all industries compared with 20 
per cent im 1955; 

The improvement has been far from uniform within many of the broad 
groups. This is particularly true in manufacturing, which accounts for more 
than one quarter of total employment. Since the third quarter of last year, 
employment trends in most manufacturing industries have been at best hori- 
zontal or moderately upward. In motor vehicle production they have risen 
sharply; but they have declined in the manufacture of heavy transportation 
equipment, industrial machinery and structural steel. The net result of these 
varying trends has been a full recovery of employment to a level some 15,000 
above the previous high for this time of year. 

Rising production in many manufacturing industries reflects the influence 
of increasing motor vehicle production. With the introduction of new models 
last fall, motor vehicle sales increased over a year earlier by more than 25 
per cent. The margin fell off in the first two months of this year but was 
expected to rise again in March. Total output in the first three weeks of 
March was about 20 per cent above last year, and close to capacity. In the 
main automobile manufacturing centres most, though not all, automobile 
workers had been recalled by the end of February. 

An upturn of more moderate proportions has also been apparent in the 
textile industry. Although improvement was observable by the end of the 
year in the numbers employed, the work week in both textile and clothing 
manufacturing was four fifths of an hour longer than in 1957. 

Despite a conspicuous lack of new large scale projects, construction activity 
has been maintained at a higher level than last winter. Last fall total employ- 
ment in the industry fell far short of the 1957 seasonal peak. However, the 
decline during the winter months was unusually mild, so that in February 
estimated employment was at a record level for the time of year. The sustained 
labour demand this winter is attributable in large part to the record level of 
housebuilding activity. The number of new housing units started to drop in 
February, since direct loans to builders by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation were no longer available. Owing to the upsurge in earlier months, 
however, the volume of work under construction remained greater than it 
has ever been at this time of year. 

The municipal winter works incentive program of the federal Government 
has also been responsible for a considerable increase in construction employ- 
ment this winter. At mid-March, expenditure on approved projects was 
estimated to be $53,000,000 for the winter months, resulting in the hiring of 
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an estimated 32,000 workers during the period December to April. Projects 
in Ontario accounted for almost one third of the total employment content, 
with the remainder distributed among the other provinces. 


Forest Products Industries 


Logging 

Logging is carried out extensively in four of the five regions in Canada 
and in past years has provided employment for upwards of 140,000 
workers during the busy season. Average employment this winter was estimated 
at 106,000, which was 15 per cent higher than in the same period last year 
but still considerably lower than in winters prior to 1958. It will be remembered 
that logging employment remained at an unusually low level for more than 
a year before the recent upturn in economic activity. 

The revival of activity in the logging industry occurred largely in response 
to increasing demands for lumber, plywood, and other types of wood products. 
Industries processing these products normally consume about half of the 
timber cut and used in Canada. Pulp and paper manufacturing accounts for 
about 40 per cent of the total, while the remainder is used for fuel and 
local miscellaneous purposes. 

British Columbia contributes about one third of the total timber cut, 
Quebec nearly 30 per cent, Ontario about 15 per cent, and the Atlantic 
provinces about 13 per cent. However, production in each of these areas 
has become quite specialized. Nearly two thirds of Canadian lumber produc- 
tion is carried out in British Columbia and about 40 per cent of pulp and 
paper production in Quebec. 

Since the upturn in demand was largely confined to lumber, much of the 
improvement in logging employment was concentrated in British Columbia. 
Logging employment east of the Rockies was retarded by the continued low 


EMPLOYMENT IN FOREST PRODUCTS - CANADA 


(Seasonally adjusted) 


Index 1949 = 100 Index 1949 = 100 


y Paper Products yee 


Wood Products 
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level of pulpwood consumption and high inventories. Pulp and paper manufac- 
turing has shown some strength in recent months, but the increase in pulpwood 
consumption was met from existing stocks. Stocks of pulpwood were still 
quite heavy in most areas at the turn of the year. 

Logging employment this year is expected to be only slightly above 
the reduced level of 1957-58. Changes in the structure and deployment of 
the logging labour force which were in evidence last year are likely to persist. 
For one thing, the trend towards a full-time occupation in logging can be 
expected to continue. Further increases in mechanization can also be expected. 


Manufacturing 


The forest products industries have shown increasing activity since mid- 
1958, reversing the earlier downward trend which had been in evidence since 
the beginning of 1957. Firmer demands for lumber, plywood, veneer, newsprint 
and pulps resulted in sizeable employment gains in both wood products and 
paper products industries. In January 1959, pulp and paper mill employment 
was about 8 per cent higher than a year before, although still below January 
1957. Saw and planing mills showed a similarly sharp employment gain of 
i.) per cent. 

In both the paper products and wood products industries increases in 
production occurred well in advance of increases in employment. The output 
of paper products (seasonally adjusted) showed a rise of 6 per cent between 
the fourth quarter of 1957 and the third quarter of 1958, a period during 
which employment was flattening out and short time was prevalent. The lumber 
and plywood industries showed a similar sharp increase in production during 
this period, preceding the upturn in employment. A trend towards longer 
hours was established in the lumber and plywood industries in the second 
quarter of 1958 and by September the average work week exceeded that of 
1957, 

While an uptrend in activity has been clearly established in the wood and 
paper products industries, a further improvement in the manufacture of certain 
commodities will probably be slow. This is true of newsprint, mainly because 
of increasing capacity in the United States. For lumber and plywood, the 
expected strength of housing and other construction in both countries will 
continue to provide strong support. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus* Approximate* Labour* 


Balance Shortages 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 1 y 4 
Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, |) Mar. 1, 

1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

Metropolitan?) jcusces««cesnules 8 10 4 2 _ —_ = — 
Major Industrial je. saces nears 18 22 8 4 —_ _ — — 
Major Agricultural............. 8 9 6 5 _ _ _ — 
MINOR arate cece ice heise cote 40 48 17 10 1 a i — 
otal scpsetwcceme ces 74 89 35 21 1 = — _— 


* For definition, see page 339. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............000+ Feb. 21 6,084,000 | + 0.1 + 2.1 
Motel persons WIth JODSyes... cs eee. w ewe eas Feb. 21 5, 547,000 + 0.2 + 2.8 
Atmvonk cor noursior MOOre) «ere «esis so <tes Feb. 21 4,800, 000 — 0.5 + 2.5 
At work less than 35 hours................| Feb. 21 284,000 | + 8.4 + 14.1 
With jobs but not at-work......°3........ Feb. 21 198,000 | + 9.4 + 10.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. Feb. 21 51,000 — 5.6 eo ied 
On temporary layoff for the full week..... Feb. 21 34,000} — 15.0]; — 10.5 

Persons without jobs and seeking work..... Feb. 21 537,000 — 0.2 — 4.6 

Persons with jobs in agriculture............. Feb. 21 608,000 | + 0.5 0.0 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Feb. 21 4,939,000 Se Opa! + 3.2 

POOH DSLC WOLKEIS) cette cctrcne ve seen ees Feb. 21 4,495,000 | + 0.3 + 3.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

ENS HSTOU NES eoty dent eR OPE SEG ee Feb. 19 114, 500 + 9.4 spiral 

(RE SYST Gh: bce NP adie Mt reg ne Feb. 19 262, 400 + 5.4 Se One 

CONTOUR si 8 Lacock SRE Beate ae RE ee Feb. 19 224, 400 — 2.5 — 8.4 

De TTEMUCTEL COME eM ect t iy ea Sv RF Mie -n6 9 oes Feb. 19 108, 600 + 3.5 — 6.0 

1 EAGT RG See Oe ae oI ae Ra ae Oe Ie Feb. 19 81,300 — 6.6 = "L711 

BE ueeEA IL TERIOTIS, Vitter catenin it ite n alae sae Feb. 19 791,200 | + 2.0 =D 7 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

TRMMEMRTT, CRA MAA: Palau eer mcr vets wis ete Jan. 31 785, 071 + 9.8 —- 5.9 
Amount of benefit payments............000005 January $58,651,915 | +74.8 — 3.5 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Jan. 1 115.8 — 2.9 — 1.5 
Manufacturing employment (1949 =100)...... Jan, 1 106.9} — 2.5 = WEL) 
MMMM EL SUSE LOD GY, 4 Ms ic Rue yn socaisi os. Nattanaheasa Year 1958 124,851 = — 655.8(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Year 1958 63,078 — — 58.4(c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress.............+0005 December 773 — 8.3 + 27.3 
Number of workers involved...............-. December 169, 208 —21.9 — 23.0 

Strikes and Lockouts 

Now ot strikes and lockouts.........000088 snes February 29 | —23.7 — 6.5 
INOmotWOrkKers, INVOLVE. 2issi oa eee nce e ees February 7,068 —48.6 — 49.2 
MO MOMECL ENV SMLOB..nphas cetera: centoiecoe abe. chin ot February 123; —22.4 + 94.3 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Jan, 1 $69.03 — 3.6 + 4.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Jan. 1 $1.71 + 2.2 Spweoak 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Jan. 1 40.8 — 0.3 oe ee 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Jan. 1 $69.73 | + 1.9 + 4.4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Feb. 1 12 Sen — 0.3 + 1.6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100)...] Jan. 1 132.6 | + 2.0 + 2.2 
PoballsbOUrT INCOME... 6.1.5. .00ssonese $000,000} December 1,359 — 2.0 + 4.9 

Industrial Production 
Totaliaverage 1949 = 100)... « odirasupeews votes January 150.4] + 0.9 + 5.2 
WERITULACUUDIN Och utt ch eNO et Matis iu tates January 132.8 | — 0.1 + 4.8 
JO) Teun NEY ape ae eee a ke or ee Oe January 133.4 | + 2.1 + 2.1 
PN OUT ADIOS: shes rte cseW heise ates cr January 132.4 — 1.8 + 7.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339 of this issue. 

b) See page 339. P : 

c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic Region 
reached a low level during February, 
largely as a result of shutdowns of Nova 
Scotia coal mines. At February 21, the 
total of persons with jobs in the region 
was estimated at 442,000, some 14,000 
fewer than in the previous month but 
rarer 3,000 more than a year ago. All except 

two of the DOSCO mines were closed 
during the month owing to a shortage 
of orders, resulting in a layoff of some 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
= 1957-58 1958-59 


Labour Force 


See 


or 4,000 workers. Forestry employment 

ae ee remained at an unusually low level as 

— be: strike activity hampered logging opera- 

is gee tions in Newfoundland. Various areas 

Wee Gr. 2 Row. in the region experienced seasonal em- 


ployment declines in fishing, construction 
and waterfront activity. 


The construction industry showed continuing strength during February 
though interruptions were frequent on some projects owing to bad weather. 
The most recent figures on construction employment show a year-to-year 
gain of 11 per cent. Residential construction has been a key source of employ- 
ment strength this winter, making up for some of the losses in other industries. 
Municipal winter work incentive programs were another reason for the 
increase in construction activity this season. The outlook for housing is con- 
siderably better than a year ago; housing starts in February were more than 
double the figure for the same month last year. 


Manufacturing employment showed little over-all change during the month; 
layoffs in sawmilling were offset by increased activity in shipbuilding. The. 
decline in sawmilling activity was larger than usual as a result of the destruction 
of two mills by fire. Local demands for lumber were quite strong as a result 
of sustained activity in housebuilding. The outlook in other ‘sectors of manu- 
facturing remained weak. 


Employment levels were sharply lower than last year in the pulp and 
paper and iron and steel products industries. In certain plants short-time was 
quite prevalent also. Employees at the Sulphite Mills in Atholville, N.B., are 
reported to have lost from one to two weeks work a month for more than 
a year. 

At the beginning of March the area classification was as follows (last 


year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 19, (20); in moderate surplus 
2 ly): 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The unsettled labour dispute 
in forestry was indirectly responsible for much of the year-to-year increase in 
unemployment in this area. Construction employment remained at a consider- 
ably higher level than last year despite the fact that fairly heavy layoffs 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 1, 1959. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 


AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINO! 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
St. Stephen 
Ste.-Agathe- 
St.-Jéréme 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 

Edmonton Calgary 
Hamilton Halifax 
Montréal Ottawa-Hull 
Québec-Lévis Toronto 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Ft. William- Kitchener 

Pt. Arthur London 
Joliette Oshawa 
Lac St.-Jean Saint John 
Moncton Victoria 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbroke 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland 

e 

Trois Riviéres 
BARRIE <— Brandon 
Charlottetown —>CHATHAM 
Lethbridge Moose Jaw 
North Battleford Red Deer 
Prince Albert Regina 
Riviére du Loup Saskatoon 
Thetford Mines- 

Megantic-St. Georges 
Yorkton 
Bathurst —>CENTRAL VAN- Kitimat 
Beauharnois COUVER ISLAND 
Belleville-Trenton —->CRANBROOK 
Bracebridge Drumheller 
BRAMPTON <= alt 
Bridgewater Goderich 
Campbellton —>KAMLOOPS 
Chilliwack —->LACHUTE-STE. 
Dauphin THERESE 
Dawson Creek Listowel 
Drummondville Medicine Hat 
Edmundston —»>PRINCE GEORGE 
Fredericton St. Hyacinthe 
Gaspé St. Jean 
Grand Falls St. Thomas 
Kentville Stratford 
Lindsay Swift Current 
Montmagny Walkerton 
Newcastle Woodstock- 
North Bay Ingersoll 

R AREAS Okanagan Valley 

Owen Sound 
Pembroke 


—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339 of this issue. 
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occurred during the month. Outside construction was hampered by extreme 
weather conditions. The fishing industry showed little improvement during 
the month; landings were reported to be well below average. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation in 
this area remained much more favourable than in other parts of the region. 
All plants in the area operated steadily during the month, and some showed 
a build-up of employment. The Halifax shipyards remained quite active as 
several small repair jobs were received during the month. Weather conditions 
favoured logging during February. An improvement in the lumber market was 
the main reason for the steady pace of logging activity this winter. While 
the local demand for lumber has shown considerable strengthening, there 
has been little change in the export market. 


QUEBEC 


= Employment in the Quebec region 
ener remained stable during February, a time 
at which it usually declines. An esti- 
mated 1,526,000 persons had jobs in 
the week ended February 21, 1959, a 
figure virtually unchanged from the pre- 
vious month but 41,000 more than in 
; February last year. All of the gain in 
With Jobs employment over the year originated in 
non-farm industries, particularly in trade, 
finance and service industries. 
Vik Jdn eee Activity was higher than last winter 
ee in highway and residential building con- 
struction. Although housing starts in 
February were some 6 per cent lower 
than a year ago, partly due to the incle- 


all 4 Se Se Se . 
JASONDJFWAM J ment weather, work on completions and 
winter projects more than offset this 
decline. 


Employment in forestry showed an improvement during the last quarter 
of 1958 and, during January and February, remained on about the same level 
as the year before. 

Manufacturing employment was more than 5 per cent lower during 
the last quarter of 1958 than in 1957. In January and February some improve- 
ment was reported in iron and steel, shipbuilding and aircraft manufacturing, 
although employment in these industries was substantially lower than in 1957. 
Employment in textiles turned up earlier than last year, with a particularly 
marked improvement in the clothing industry (in part due to the early Easter). 
Shipments in the last quarter of 1958 were, on the average, some 6 per cent 
higher than the corresponding period in 1957 and local reports indicate con- 
siderably higher production in the first two months of 1959. 

Employment in the wood products industry rose above the level of the 
previous year during the last two months of 1958. Higher employment in 
sawmills contributed much to this improvement. Employment became firmer 
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in pulp and paper mills and the work week increased during the last quarter of 
1958, although at the end of the year employment was still 2 per cent lower 
than a year earlier. 

Employment in 1958 remained well below the level of the previous 
year in the non-ferrous metal products industry. Although there has been no 
noticeable improvement in the demand for aluminum, recent months have 
seen some strengthening in the copper market. Another encouraging develop- 
ment occurred in Sorel, where plans got under way to resume operations at 
a titanium plant; about 400 employees will be recalled gradually. Employment 
was declining in heavy electrical apparatus manufacturing, which has been 
adversely affected by the reduction in construction of new power and generating 
facilities. 

Total unemployment in the region was not very different from the same 
time last year; it was lower in 15 of 24 local labour market areas and higher 
in Montreal and eight other areas. At the end of February, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows, (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 21, 
(23); in moderate surplus 3, (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined 
slightly during February. Seasonal employment declines in construction and 
transportation industries were more than offset by increases in manufacturing, 
particularly in secondary textiles. Gains were also reported in leather and 
shipbuilding industries, along with some improvement in the iron and steel 
industry. 

In January industrial employment in the area was some 5 per cent 
below the previous year’s level. Employment in construction, finance and 
service industries showed marked gains over the year; it was also higher in 
both primary and secondary textiles. Sharp declines were registered in other 
parts of manufacturing, particularly in the transportation equipment, and iron 
and steel industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations at National 
Employment Service offices increased slightly during February but were about 
5 per cent lower than at the same time last year. During the month shoe and 
clothing plants increased employment while the Montmorency cotton mill 
laid off some 50 workers. In Levis work on new shipbuilding contracts was 
under way, resulting in the rehiring of several hundred workers. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario remained stable during the month and was much 
higher than last year. The number of persons with jobs at February 21 was 
estimated to be 2,101,000, virtually unchanged from the previous month 
but about 44,000 higher than a year ago. Non-farm employment showed 
a gain of 54,000 over the year, whereas farm employment declined by 10,000. 
The number of persons without jobs and seeking work increased fractionally 
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from the previous month but was appre- 
ciably lower than at the same time last 
year. 

Economic conditions continued to 
improve over last year. The improvement 
v==-- extended to industries which had been 
most affected by the recession, including 
Persons iron and steel and consumer durables. 

The steel industry operated at a high 
percentage of capacity, with some plants 

working at full capacity. Orders for flat- 
Nondaicie rolled steel were running high, resulting 
in extended delivery dates; the demand 
for structural steel and rails was less 
strong. Motor vehicle production rose 
Mire erwr Roaen by about 9 per cent over the month and 
was 22 per cent higher than last year; 
total production during the first two 
months of 1959 increased by about 15 per cent over the same period last year. 
Production of farm implements increased steadily and the industry was making 
plans for further expansion. There was, however, as yet little improvement 
in the production of heavy machinery, machine tools, and railway rolling stock 
and equipment. Layoffs occurred at a number of aircraft feeder plants during 
the month owing to the cancellation of AVRO contracts. 

Construction activity remained at a high level, although housing starts 
were lower than in the previous month and much lower than in the same 
month last year. The decline occurred in part because of severe weather 
conditions and in part as a result of a decline in direct loans by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Forestry operations were greatly ham- 
pered by heavy snow during February. 

Three of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
one of them to a category denoting an employment increase. At March 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
moderate surplus, 16 (12); in substantial surplus, 18 (22). 


UR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
1957-58 1958-59 


Labour Force 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas (Classification unchanged): Hamilton (Group 1)—The 
employment situation improved during the month and was somewhat better 
than a year ago. The steel plants were working at capacity but the over-all 
demand for labour was low. The farm implements industry was planning 
new expansion. There were signs of new activity in the heavy machinery 
producing industry. The automobile plant greatly increased its production. 
Home appliances and small motors producing industries were very active. 
Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)—Employment underwent little change during the 
month but was higher than last year. The demand for labour was very strong 
for this time of the year. Conditions in the construction industry were much 
better than last year but progress was retarded by cold weather and heavy 
snow. Severe weather conditions also hampered the log drive in the Hull 
area. The manufacture of newsprint and other paper products continued 
at the high level of the previous month. Toronto (Group 2)—Employment 
remained virtually unchanged during the month and. was slightly higher than 
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last year. In manufacturing, there was a gradual increase in activity in the 
iron and steel products industry, with the exception of structural steel. Light 
manufacturing showed a general improvement. A substantial number of 
hirings took place in the agricultural implements and fabricated steel indus- 
tries. Some layoffs occurred in ferrous metal products. Heavy layoffs occurred 
in the aircraft industry following the cancellation of AVRO contracts. Windsor 
(Group 1)—The employment situation continued to improve over the month 
and was much better than a year ago. Unemployment remained high, however. 
The motor vehicle industry was operating at a high level throughout the month, 
and the non-automotive industries showed increasing strength. 


Barrie (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
decline in construction, due to severe weather conditions, was mainly respon- 
sible for the reclassification. 


Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Stepped-up production at a local truck plant and an increase in automobile 
parts production brought the area into the moderate surplus category. 


Brampton (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region the seasonal 
employment decline appeared to have 
ended in February. The first rise in the 
estimate of total employment since July, 
amounting to 14,000, brought the Feb- — { :.100, =: Uskod Fares 
ruary 21 total to 975,000. This figure 
was 43,000 higher than a year earlier. 
The expansion in farm employment, 
which was a month earlier than in the | jcos0—22> With Jobs 
two previous years, was much larger 000, > en 
than the urban increase. eee so el 

Farmers were hiring men to over- With Jobs: 
haul machinery and to clean seed in peas oats 
preparation for spring planting, and some 
married couples were being taken on 
earlier in anticipation of possible diffi- a THSAAEEE 
culties in obtaining suitable help later. 

Crude oil production for the month 
was higher than last year and well-drilling activity was at about the same 
level. The number of geophysical crews at mid-month was down 20 per cent 
from the same time in 1958. 

Higher volume of output in meat packing, farm machinery, textiles and 
clothing added strength to manufacturing employment. The year-earlier level 
reached in January was exceeded in February, although some weakness was 
evident in paper production. Construction employment also strengthened from 
January, when it exceeded the level of the year before by 8.5 per cent. 

In general, the employment increase in the month took place on farms 
and in the larger cities. A continuation of the seasonal decline was still 
evident in the small towns and in some agricultural centres which were not 
yet affected by the pickup in agriculture. The classification of the 20 areas 
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in the region remained unchanged during the month, and at March 1 was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 11 (15); in 
moderate surplus 9 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment at mid-winter this 
year was well above last year’s low level, mainly as a result of a greater 
volume of construction and a year-to-year improvement in manufacturing. 
Although January housing starts were down 19 per cent from the same month 
last year, the carry-over from previous months kept the number of units 
under construction at the beginning of February 41 per cent higher than last 
year. Structural steel and other building supply industries were busy. Clothing 
manufacturers were at full capacity. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A labour dispute involving 
plumbers and steamfitters was settled. Construction was sustained by the 49 
per cent more houses under construction at the beginning of February than a 
year earlier. This, along with improvement in manufacturing, kept the number 
of male workers registered at the local office of the National Employment 
Service down 14 per cent from February of last year. Because of a larger 
registration of female workers, the total decline amounted to 9.5 per cent. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations at the National 
Employment Service rose slightly from the January figure but were down 
13 per cent from last year. January housing starts were 147 per cent above 
the number for the same month a year before, and the number of units under 
construction at the end of the month was 64.2 per cent higher. The needle 
trades were busy and farm machinery production increased seasonally. 


Port Arthur and Fort William (major industrial) remained in Group 1. During 
the month the winter’s pulp-cutting operations neared completion and the 
grain elevators were filled to near capacity. Consequent layoffs added to 
unemployment in the district. A shipyard and the railroads also reduced staff, 
although these reductions were balanced by hirings at the bus and aircraft 
plant. Registrations at’ the National Employment Service were up 4.5 per 
cent over the same time last year. 


PACIFIC 


A continued rise in activity in the Pacific region was reflected in a 
substantial rise in employment and a further decline in unemployment. In 
mid-February an estimated 503,000 persons had jobs, 11,000 more than in 
the previous month and 21,000 more than a year earlier. With allowances 
for seasonal variation, employment at this date was back to the high level 
of 18 months ago. 


Most of the improvement in February stemmed from increasing lumber 
production, an early re-opening of logging camps, and an upswing in con- 
struction. Continued strength of the housing program in Canada, and increases 
in all kinds of construction in the United States, have been the main sources 
of demand for British Columbia lumber. In spite of declines in other product 


markets, total lumber shipments in the last half of 1958 were one-third higher 
than in the same period of 1957. 
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As a result of a cutback in resource 
development and power projects, con- 
struction employment in early January 
was down 18 per cent from last year. 
Some pick-up was reported in February, 
principally in Vancouver-New West- 
minster. Most of the strength was in 
housing, although there was also some 
increase in larger construction projects. With Jobe 

Employment in mining, smelting 
and shipbuilding dropped more sharply 
over the past 18 months than in most 
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Labour Force 


. . - With Jobs: 
other industries, and although the con- i008 Non-Agriculture 


tribution of each industry to the total 
employment decline was relatively small, ae 
the combined effect was considerable. CSM Tre Te 
Further layoffs were reported in these 

industries during February, but there 

were expectations of re-hiring in coming months. 

Unemployment in the region continued to decline during the month and 
was considerably lower than a year earlier in all parts of the region. As in 
other regions, however, the amount of unemployment was considerably greater 
than two years ago. The classification of local areas at the end of February 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 5 (9); 
in moderate surplus, 5 (2); in balance, 1 (0). 


weer 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The effect 
of the general upswing on unemployment in the region was most marked in 
this area. Registrations at the National Employment Service office, which 
showed a continued decrease of more than 10 per cent during the month, 
indicate the re-employment of more than 1,300 lumbering workers and 1,500 
construction workers. Shortages of some logging skills had developed by 
the end of the month. The surplus of construction workers was still large, 
although not as large as in February 1958. Construction employment in the 
area has been close to last winter’s level and building permit values indicate 
a further improvement in coming months. Little change was apparent in 
the level of activity in shipbuilding and iron and steel products, the industries 
in which employment losses have been heaviest during the past year. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment in January 
was slightly lower than a year earlier and little over-all change occurred in 
February. The three shipyards in the area laid off small numbers of workers 
but the start of work on new contracts at the end of the month stabilized 
the employment level and greatly improved the outlook. 


Prince George, Central Vancouver Island, Kamloops, Cranbrook (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Reduced unemployment in all of these 
areas was the result of an early and strong upturn in logging, lumbering 
and construction. In most larger firms employment was higher and the pros- 
pects were considerably brighter than at this time last winter. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Although some important settlements occurred during February, the more 
noteworthy events of the month were two prolonged strikes, both continuing 
from January. One involved the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
Montreal and the other the pulp and paper industry’s logging operations in 
Newfoundland. The CBC strike was resolved early in March but, at the time 
of writing, the situation in Newfoundland was still uncertain. Major settlements 
occurred during the month in the mining, rubber and lumber industry, among 
others. The agreements in the rubber industry were significant in that they 
were for one year only in contrast to the longer duration of many recent 
agreements. 

In the rubber industry, important settlements were reached’ between the 
United Rubber Workers’ Union and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Toronto and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Hamilton. The 
Goodyear agreement, covering 1,700 workers, provides hourly increases of 
5 cents for production workers and 11 cents for skilled trades. The Firestone 
settlement, covering approximately 1,000 workers, provides hourly increases 
of 54 cents and 8 cents for piece workers and production workers respectively. 
During February, bargaining was under way between the Dunlop Rubber 
Company in Whitby and Toronto and the same union. Bargaining is expected 
to begin shortly with the Dominion Rubber Company establishments in 
Kitchener and Montreal involving the same union, while negotiations are in 
progress at this company’s St. Jerome plant, involving the Federal Rubber 
Workers’ Union. The latter union is also in negotiation with the British Rubber 
Company, Montreal. 

In the gold mining industry, the United Steelworkers of America reached 
agreement with the MacIntyre Porcupine Mines of Timmins, Ont., providing 
for wage increases for 1,100 workers totalling 13 cents an hour over the two- 
year duration of the agreement. In the base metals industry the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers concluded negotiations with the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada in separate agreements 
covering the plants at Trail and Kimberly, B.C. The settlements cover some 
4,300 workers and provide wage increases totalling 12 cents an hour over 
their three-year duration. Provision was made for three weeks vacation after 
10 years of service and the company agreed to contribute a further 24 cents 
an hour to the sick leave plan. Collective bargaining will continue in this 
industry, since negotiations are now under way between the United Steelworkers 
of America and Noranda Mines Limited and Hollinger Mines, and agreements 
will soon terminate between the United Steelworkers and the Quemont Mining 
Corporation and the Normetal Mining Corporation, both in Quebec, and Steep 
Rock Iron Mines in Ontario. 

The strike involving the logging operations of the Newfoundland pulp 
and paper industry has been complicated by the passage of legislation in the 
provincial Legislature decertifying the International Woodworkers of America, 
which had recently been certified as the bargaining agent of the logging 
employees of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, one of the two 
large pulp and paper companies in the province. The IWA considers the 
strike to be still in effect; but a rival organization, the Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woodworkers, has been established and has reached an agreement 
with the company embodying a wage increase of 5 cents per hour. The strike 
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Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, February 1959 


B = Bargaining. P/C = Post Conciliation. C = Conciliation. W/S = Work stoppage. 
A = Arbitration. Ex = Negotiations Expected. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 


Company and Location Union Status 
Anaconda American Brass Co., New Toronto..... P/C 
\ Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co............ W/S 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River, Ont..... Ex 
MAO MEU ClEPMONEOO2. Hah Aeenioe hs. icldaes see Pala cows B 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper, Corner 

evraree, INWilG ae ge See ie te ee Penne eee om P/C 
Canadair Ltd., St. Laurent, Que.:................ C 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............... Ex 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation............... C 
Canadian Canners (Western) Ltd., Vancouver..... Packinghouse Workers................ C 
Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd., Montreal..,.... Railway Carmen. &ependesseeoeiner C 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwall and Hamilton... T.W.U.A.............ccdeesceccceeces B 
Canadian National Railways.................0.8. Locomotive Engineers................. C 

Canadian Paci cual ways cre. dass severe oieie sds Railroad Trammen, ......0 205s cele B 

\ Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal................. Vickers Employees CCCL............ B 

Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal................. Variouse AB DWmions e226. eb tec B 

\ CONG? OF 15 Bane 10) 1 aaa cS INGUAP BIB iets esesradide vag ns im cree Ex 

Ori mot Montresl sergio et a5 isis icusle ole mov, oj a0's Muni, Mmplsi©C Clie som. ce seer ites - B 

Wa VACHE STICOUY CL oistcycie tists ohne csapertsoieiesa.0 one.e.wisiece,s.° CivicsHimplUmtor.>, cadena te C 

} NGTUVECHMWVATINIDCO on cette hectic: cece cs tee cee wcnees Ni: PiS Hie Reet a sehen eee Ex 
Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Provi- 

tenga Won treal extort actlciod) reversed soy aisles «hte ala Employees Association................ Ex 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Lachine, Que.. Machinists................0eessseeeuee Ex 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, Que......... Steelworkers }4iig....khins ee whe dec eas Ex 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., Nova Scotia............ Mineworkersiascast s, strewts soumraaetecate B 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., St. Jerome, Que...... Federal Rubber Workers.............. C 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montreal............. UE WrAcand GC Cis: iaen nen coats A 

‘ Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd., Bell Island, Nfld.... Steelworkers..............00c00eceuuee Ex 

} Edmonton Builders Exchange RSE ahi Stee er eee Carpenters B 
Hdmonton Wabourr Bureaus. owe acces. csc cs eee eles Plumbers scene ceeate secs W/S 
Electro-Metallurgical Co., Welland, Ont........... pO i Ee ee on ee eh B 
Falconbridge Nickel i aoc sic aaa ae Miney Mill holed arene eee eee Cc 
Garment Mfgrs. Assoc. of Western Canada, 

Nuno Seman Rent PM CAMI SSA. SNS ec. dale the btn Clothing Workers...) pees ne ete C 
General Contractors Association, Vancouver, 

UG MAONLOM aNd CAlPary’ «os. <0.c .o:0:0.6.+ sieiersiseveisines Hod Carriers and Carpenters.......... B 
Hamilton General Hospital... 0.5... esc esse eens NieUisPA Be... scart ile «yttoeercretiss eas B 
Heavy Construction Association, B.C............. Operating Engineers................«.. B 
Heavy Construction Industry, Vancouver, B.C.... Teamsters.............-...ceceeeeees B 
H. J. Heinz of Canada Ltd., Leamington, Ont..... Packinghouse Workers................ B 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, 

i) MME nk ree oh lees tes das these cease Steelworkers’, 2.0 ant oeeeih «cee P/C 
International Harvester Co., Hamilton, Ont....... Steelworkers #. MCaaeRehe. sete ROR Ex 
John Inglis Company Ltd., Toronto............... Steelworkers.id.c SiSgoe sae eee hee the B 
Lakehead Builders Exchange....................- Carpentens...\s.csi:i/sfiisiae se aeels Panels, ela oie B 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association........ Steamship Clerks. ees ele onise steer C 

, Labour Bureau, Vancouver, B.C................-. Phim bers’ s.stj200 soteeras ee eee B 
, Labour Relations Association (St. Lawrence Sea- : ; 

SD abate TCE) OWING oro. che) oie, ¢-009. 9 «14, Moye ayaysio, 01a « Selo ’m 919 Allied Construction Council........... Ex 
Manitoba Telephone System................-- .+» Telephone Workers:2 30cm ote Ex 
Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police, mf. 

NIGAM ey oo Jaks alee ao nah Oe ne DEO S re ara Police: Associations cece cae teeters A 
Montreal Cottons amiteds ces... secre s se oe osinns (OSA UR. Oe ince Sc.ounon otic ee Dawe A 
Noranda Mines Ltd., Noranda, Que............... Steelworkers. cc.js0s.ssaecerucanerevacamieasinns B 

F INiontinemnet lectric: CO, Later. sjsiccc ysiecicw. viens ee wee Office Employeesic- cence ocean B 
OldiSvdney@ollieries Ltd wings ve doce cceis voles Mine Workers.......... inasccenopstacc: B 
POL VIMSrIC OLD Pb sy OATNIA g 25 .,-:<c.0 a seje sie(e aieioisteie'e Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers..... P/C 
Price Bros. Co. Ltd., Kenogami, B.C............. CCCL.. A eee Ex 
Provanee ot Saskatchewan.........-senseseeeess ee Civil Servants CL@ye-neees ese B 
- Quebec Hydro Electric Commission............-- Hmployees Assocs i-mate eet B 
‘ Saskatchewan Government Telephones........... Communications Workers . aon B 
Shawinigan Chemical Ltd., Shawinigan........... Chemical Workers GCCL.. ces B 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Montreal................+ Machinists................2ssesseeeees Ex 
TorontowGenerall Hospital. o. 22.00 ccc cs eee ce cess Building Service Employees.......... C 
Vancouver Automobile Dealers................+++ Machinists...........6..0sssseeeeeeeee B 
WWancouver COnULaCtOrsine ve... ba +0 siecle ce cielo nie, 00 Painters & Decorators.......:....-..- B 
VATIONS RITICS) LT OLONUO lc es cee scacsu ass ciie cscs Teamsterssx ocr vies nscssteistetspsistete meters B 
Various Moving & Storage Cos., Vancouver, B.C.. Teamsters........-...+.+seeeeeseeeees C 
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has been characterized by considerable bit- 
terness and some violence. The enactment 
of special legislation in the Newfoundland 
Legislature has caused a good deal of con- 
troversy, and has elicited strong criticism 
from organized labour. 

On a smaller scale, some logging opera- 
tions in Northern Ontario have been inter- 
rupted by strike action since early in 
January. Approximately 450 woodworkers, 
members of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union, a local of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
have been on strike against the Marathon 
Corporation of Canada. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has declared that 
the stoppage is illegal because it occurred 
before the completion of conciliation pro- 
cedures. A conciliation board met early in 
March in an effort to end the work stop- 
page. While it is reported that some 
workers have returned to their jobs, at the 
time of writing the work stoppage was still 
under way. 

The same union of carpenters and joiners 
recently signed a two-year agreement with 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
affecting 2,000 workers and providing a 
5-cent hourly wage increase retroactive to 
May 1958 and a wage re-opener on May 1, 
1959. 

Under the terms of the Quebec Collective 
Agreements Act, an important agreement 
was reached on wages and working con- 
ditions covering 50,000 workers in the 
Montreal area building trades. The new 
terms provide hourly wage increases total- 
ling 25 cents spread over a two-year period 
ending March 31, 1961. 

Strike action was narrowly averted with 
the signing on March 9 of a two-year agree- 
ment between the Canadian Westinghouse 


Company and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. The agreement, 
affecting 4,000 workers in Hamilton, 60 in 
Toronto and 200 in London, provides an 
increase of 17 cents an hour on the basic 
wage rate of $1.61, effective from the date 
of settlement, along with $60.00 per em- 
ployee for that part of the wage increase 
made retroactive to April 22, 1958; an 
added 6 cents an hour will be applied to 
the basic wage on March 9, 1960. Some 
100 tool and die makers have received a 
further 8-cent-an-hour increase. Shift pre- 
miums were increased and there were other 
improvements in fringe benefits. 

The United Automobile ‘Workers Union 
has once again refused to participate in 
conciliation board proceedings, this time in 
negociations with the Cockshutt Farm 
Equipment Co. of Brantford. UAW nego- 
tiators walked out of conciliation board 
hearings shortly after the meeting had 
convened. The union has claimed that the 
number of clauses in dispute would prevent 
the board from effectively carrying out its 
operations at this time. 

Almost 1,900 workers, employees of the 
government-owned Polymer Corporation, 
Sarnia, manufacturers of synthetic rubber, 
walked off the job on March 18. The bar- 
gaining agent, the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, is asking for 
wage increases amounting to 12 cents an 
hour to bring Polymer rates into line with 
what the union says are paid in oil refineries. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen have signed a two-and- 
a-half year agreement covering firemen and 
enginemen in the Eastern region, providing 
for a 4-cent-an-hour wage increase retro- 
active to July 4, 1958 and a 74-per-cent 
increase based on the July 1958 wage. 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


— === 1957 
NUMBER OF CASES 


1400 


1200 


1000 
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1958 
NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 


—— 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Municipal Winter Works Plan 
Creates Jobs for 30,000 


Up to the beginning of March, 1,703 
projects under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program had been approved, 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced in the House of Commons on 
March 3. 

Total cost of the projects is $70 million, 
and 30,091 persons will be engaged on them. 

Of the 1,703 projects, 2,044 are in New 
Brunswick, 5,336 in Nova Scotia, 17 in 
Newfoundland, 169 in Quebec, and 218 in 
British Columbia. 

As of February 27, the approved projects 
provided 1,400,000 man-days of work. 

Under the provisions of the Winter 
Works Incentive Program, the federal 
Government reimburses municipalities one 
half of the direct payroll costs of the 
municipality, during the period December 
1, 1958 to April 30, 1959, for projects that 
would not normally be undertaken during 
the winter and that are designed to create 
additional employment during this period 
of the year. 

Such projects include needed public pro- 
jects that municipalities were planning to 
undertake some time in the future but 
which can be undertaken this winter, new 
projects that can be undertaken this winter, 
and additional work on existing projects 
over and above the work that would have 
been carried out in any event this winter. 

The following categories of projects are 
covered: construction of major reconstruc- 
tion of streets, sidewalks and roads, other 
than arterial roads; construction and major 
reconstruction of water, sewage and storm 
sewage facilities not including buildings; and 
construction and development of municipal 
parks. 

Another provision is that the bulk of 
those employed under the plan must be 
unemployed at the time they are hired; 
payments to year-round employees of the 
municipalities are not to be included as 
part of the direct payroll costs. 

Preference is given to projects providing 
the greatest amount of employment, and 
priority is given to projects in areas where 
unemployment is particularly high. 

Provincial governments are relied on to 
ensure that prevailing wage rates apply on 
the winter work projects. 


Labour Legislation Forecast 
At Opening of Legislatures 


Three more provincial Legislatures 
opened last month, in Alberta on February 
5, in Prince Edward Island on February 
10 and in New Brunswick on February 12. 
The Throne Speeches in all three con- 
tained references of interest to Labour. 

The British Columbia Legislature opened 
January 22; the Ontario Legislature, Jan- 
uary 27 (L.G., Feb., p. 121 and 122). The 
Throne Speech at the Opening of the 
Quebec Legislature last November 19 con- 
tained no reference to labour legislation. 

The Alberta Government, the Throne 
Speech declared, “has initiated an extensive 
winter works program and has arranged 
for the continuation of work on various 
projects normally discontinued during win- 
ter months”. 

Legislation to divide the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour into two 
separate departments—a Department of 
Industry and Development, and a Depart- 
ment of Labour—will be introduced, the 
Speech forecast. 

Announcement that the National Hos- 
pital Plan would be put info operation in 
Prince Edward Island this year was made 
in the Throne Speech opening the prov- 
ince’s Legislature. Also forecast was the 
setting up of a program to help young 
persons to get established on farms. 

Amendments to the province’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to increase benefits 
to widows and children will be introduced 
in the New Brunswick Legislature, the 
Throne Speech announced. 


Unemployment in U.S. Highest 
For Any January since 1941 


There were 4,724,000 persons unem- 
ployed in the United States in January, 
616,000 more than in the previous month. 
It was the largest number for any January 
since 1941, according to figures released by 
the U.S. Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. 

The number of persons with jobs fell by 
1,300,000 to 62,700,000 with the release of 
Christmas workers from retail stores and 
post office jobs, and further cutbacks in 
outdoor work. 

In Britain, unemployment fell by 12,000 
between January 12 and February 9. 
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Recent Changes in Engineering 


Manpower Title of New Report 

A continuance in the immediate future 
of the present generally balanced labour 
situation for engineers appears likely, 
according to available information; but 
any sharp expansion in economic activity, 
particularly if accompanied by a rise in 
private investment, might bring about a 
recurrence of the shortage that prevailed 
during most of the past decade. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
stated in Recent Changes in Engineering 
Manpower Requirements and Supplies in 
Canada, a report just published by the 
Department of Labour. The report is Pro- 
fessional Manpower Bulletin No. 4 in the 
series issued as part of the Research Pro- 
gram on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power. (Previously issued reports in the 
series are listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Nov. 1958, p. 1252). 

A summary published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for December 1958, p. 1330, 
covered much of the ground covered by 
this latest report. The bulletin, which 
brings up to date information contained 
in two previous reports, is based on new 
data obtained from three sources. 

One of these sources is a newly com- 
pleted survey of requirements for engineer- 
ing and scientific manpower—one of a 
series of such surveys conducted every two 
years by the Department. 

Another source is a survey of engineer- 
ing and science students in their final year 
at Canadian colleges and universities car- 
ried out in the spring of 1958 and designed 
to elicit information about the plans and 
experience of such students with regard 
to employment. 

A third source of information drawn 
upon was the records of the National 
Employment Service concerning the em- 
ployment of engineers, particularly with 
regard to the ratios of vacancies to job 
applicants for the years 1950 to 1958. 

The bulletin is divided into three sec- 
tions: The Situation in Perspective, The 
Changing Supply of Engineers, and Demand 
for Engineers. A chapter is added on 
Utilization of Engineers. 

The first section is divided into three 
chapters: The Recent Past, The Current 
Situation, and The Outlook. In the second 
section there are four chapters: Graduate 
Engineers, Immigration and Emigration, 
Non-University Engineers, and Total New 
Supply. 

Chapter headings in the third section 
are: Net Requirements’ for Engineers, 
Recruitment Difficulties, National Employ- 
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ment Service Statistics on Engineers, Open- 
ings for New University Graduates, Future 
Plans of Graduating Students, and Trend 
of Weekly Earnings and Engineering Start- 
ing Salaries. 

Copies of the publication may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at 25 cents each. 


West Coast Woodworkers Adopt 
“No Contract, No Work” Policy 


The International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica will endeavour to complete every phase 
of this year’s wage negotiations, including 
the holding of the government-supervised 
strike vote, by June 15, expiry date of 
current contracts, it was decided at the 
22nd annual convention of the union’s 
British Columbia District, held last month 
at Vancouver. 

The union would adhere to a “no con- 
tract, no work” policy, the convention 
declared. 

District President Joe Morris stressed in 
his address to the delegates that a substan- 
tial wage increase must be won this year 
because no increase was provided in last 
year’s contracts. He warned that deter- 
mined opposition could be expected from 
the employers. 

A resolution backing the Canadian 
Labour Congress decision to set up a 
political party received the support of the 
convention, although some delegates voiced 
opposition. 

The convention rejected a resolution to 
make “moonlighters” subject to union fines, 
but passed a resolution that requested 
government action to prohibit anyone work- 
ing more than 40 hours a week in two 
jobs. 

Another resolution asked that penalties 
be established against persons or corpora- 
tions found guilty of violation of combines 
legislation that would result in the effective 
application of the legislation’s intent. 

Convention urged that the Canadian 
Labour Congress send a union delegation 
to China and other Far East countries 
to gather “indisputable” facts on trade 
opportunities there. A resolution, passed 
unanimously, said the delegation should 
return with definite information on what, 
and how much, could be sold. The facts it 
gathered would be placed before the 
governments of Canada. 

Delegates were advised to: study the 
labour courts of Australia and New Zea- 
land but were warned to beware of their 
introduction in Canada. A resolution said 
such courts for this country were supported 
by management officials for the purpose of 


developing “a new arena in which they 
can continue to bind the hands of the work- 
ing people”. 

A resolution on the province’s forest 
program declared that the provincial Gov- 
ernment must institute strict control over 
the forests, and recommended that a com- 
mittee be set up to study proposals made 
by the late Gordon Sloan, provincial 
forestry adviser. 


The convention authorized the union’s 
executive to press for a complete forest 
utilization and regeneration program. 


Other resolutions adopted called for a 
plebiscite on the question of private or 
public development and ownership of the 
province’s power resources; and for a 
unified Canadian system of publicly owned 
telephone service. 


Joe Morris was nominated for his 
fourth term as District President; he was 
unopposed. George Mitchell was also 
unopposed when nominated for re-election 
as Secretary-Treasurer. Voting for other 
positions in which there were contests will 
be conducted by referendum. 


ILWU Seeking to Organize All 
Dock Workers on West Coast 


Organizing the unorganized waterfront 
workers on Canada’s West Coast will be 
a major goal of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, it 
was decided at a convention of Canadian 
ILWU locals at Vancouver last month. 
Eventual unification of all the Union’s 
Canadian locals is another aim. 

The ILWU estimates that some 3,000 
waterfront and allied workers are not mem- 
bers. The convention instructed Canadian 
officers of the Union to set up committees 
to conduct the organizing drive. 


“ The convention decided also to: 


—Work out plans for central negotiating 
committees, with the object of area-wide 
negotiations at the earliest possible time. 


—Request an increase in the number 
of dock inspectors as a means of improving 
safety on the waterfront. 

—Conduct research into ways and means 
for ILWU members to “share in the fruits 
of increased mechanization and automa- 
tion”. 

—Seek higher unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

—Seek higher wage differentials in areas 
where, because of a remote location, the 
cost of living is higher. 

—Urge members to work for and sup- 
port candidates pledged to a pro-labour 
program. 


Two Marine Unions Considering 


Merger with Railway Employees 

First steps towards merger with the 
35,000-member Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
were taken last month by two smaller 
unions, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (1,500 members) 
and the Shipyard General Workers’ Federa- 
tion of British Columbia (3,000). All are 
affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Meeting in Toronto, the national council 
of the Marine Engineers approved a pro- 
posal to merge with the Transport Workers. 
The proposal has yet to be approved by 
the Association’s members. 

At a meeting in Ottawa a week later, 
representatives of the Shipyard Workers 
and of the Transport Workers reached 
agreement on a program of co-operation 
that could lead to future amalgamation of 
the two groups. Officers of the Marine 
Workers’ Federation, an organization of 
2,600 shipbuilding workers in the Mari- 
times, were scheduled to participate in the 
Ottawa talks but were unable to attend. 
However, they telephoned their support of 
the action. 


Steelworkers Offer to Link 


Wages to Labour Productivity 

A pledge that “if price stability can be 
assured the union will not need to seek 
wage increases to compensate for inflation 
losses” and a proposal that wages in the 
steel industry should be coupled with 
labour productivity were recently offered 
by the United Steelworkers of America as 
part of its share in an anti-inflation plan 
to be carried out with the co-operation of 
business and management. 

The offer was-made in a brief presented 
to Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in which the Govern- 
ment was asked to begin an immediate 
investigation of steel prices to determine 
whether, and if so to what extent, the 
increases in the price of steel during the 
past few years had been justified, par- 
ticularly as based on increased labour costs. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director of 
the union, said that organized labour is 
“tired of being made the scapegoat for all 
the ills of our economy”. 

He said that government and business 
should start to work with the unions to 
find out the real causes of inflation, and 
to agree upon ways of stopping inflation in 
the future by co-operative action. The 
union contended that the terms of the 
present contract, which runs until 1961, will 
allow the industry to reduce prices during 
the three-year period. 
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NUPE Wants Jobless Insurance 
Mandatory for Civic Workers 


A change in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act that would make it mandatory to in- 
clude civic employees and hospital workers 
in coverage of the Act was requested last 
month in a brief submitted to the federal 
Government by the National Union of 
Public Employees. 

Robert P. Rintoul, the Union’s National 
Director, said the union delegation was 
assured by Labour Minister Starr that its 
suggestion would be given every considera- 
tion. 


CCA Brief to Cabinet Makes 


References to Labour Matters 

Disappointment that no mention had 
been made by the federal Government of 
any intention to introduce legislation at 
the present session of Parliament for early 
and “urgently required” revision of the 
Federal Labour Code was expressed in the 
brief presented to the Cabinet in February 
by the Canadian Construction Association. 

The submission also pointed out the 
importance of the construction program to 
the Canadian economy—some $7 billion 
will be spent on construction this year, 
giving direct employment to more than 
600,000—and dealt with housing, highways, 
labour relations, wintertime construction, 
and taxation. 

The brief suggested that federal labour 
legislation should clarify the illegality of 
picketing and strikes in various forms, 
require labour unions to obtain civil status 
as a legal entity, prohibit the closed shop, 
and prevent work stoppages in essential 
public services and utilities. 

Jurisdictional disputes in the construction 
industry, the brief noted, should be settled 
in Canada by a joint board “rather than 
by one in Washington”. Similarly, the 
CCA advocated the restoration of the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, dormant since 1949, 
which would give “representation on a 
national basis” to construction trade unions. 

Hours of work on federal projects should 
conform with those established by local 
agreements or regulations. The absolute 
restriction to an eight-hour day and 40- 
or 44-hour week is unsuitable for seasonal 
work like road-building, discourages win- 
tertime construction and increases construc- 
tion costs unnecessarily, the brief asserted. 

In its winter work campaign, the Gov- 
ernment should seriously examine the pos- 
sibility of offering financial incentives to 
private owners as well as to municipalities. 
(This recommendation was first made by 
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the Association at last year’s National 
Winter Work Conference.) “There is greater 
scope for results in an incentive scheme 
if introduced into the privately financed 
construction field,” the CCA believed. 


As an example of such an incentive the 
Association suggested an extra depreciation 
allowance based on the construction work- 
ers’ payroll amount for the project for the 
winter months. 


CMA Urges No Tax Increase, 
Removal of Some Excise Duties 


No increase in either corporation or per- 
sonal income tax rates, and. abolition or 
substantial reduction in excise taxes— 
especially on automobiles—were requested 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in its annual pre-Budget submission last 
month to the Minister of Finance. 

The 18-page brief dealing with govern- 
ment expenditures, taxes and tariffs also 
urged the addition to the list of articles 
exempt from sales tax the following: 
materials that enter into the cost of manu- 
facture or production of goods, and all 
building materials and articles and materials 
entering into their manufacture. 


The CMA suggested amendment of the 
tariff “in such a manner as to restore the 
protection which the special or dumping- 
duty provisions were originally designed 
to give Canadian manufacturers and pro- 
ducers”’. 


The submission also recommended “no 
additional welfare expenditures while gov- 
ernment accounts remain in such serious 
imbalance” and stressed the necessity for 
effecting economies in government expen- 
ditures. In this connection the CMA 
recommended that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the present 
organization and methods of administration 
of departments of the federal Government. 


Ontario Lawyers Urge Retention 
of Judges on Conciliation Boards 


Lawyers attending the Ontario mid-winter 
meeting of the Canadian Bar Association 
approved by a vote of 105 to 93 a resolu- 
tion urging that judges be retained as 
chairmen of arbitration and conciliation 
boards. 

The federal Minister of Justice would 
like to see judges give up their posts on 
various boards, John H. Osler of Toronto, 
sponsor of the resolution, believed; but 
neither the Minister nor anyone else was 
having much success in finding qualified 
experts to replace the judges, he said. 


AFL-CIO Council Suggests Steps 


To Alleviate Unemployment 

Asserting that unemployment was a 
greater problem than inflation, the AFL- 
CIO executive council, at its mid-winter 
meeting last month in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, decided: 

1. To call a mass meeting in Washington 
“to collectively dramatize the desperate 
plight of millions of unemployed workers 
...and to petition the President and Con- 
gress to take immediate, effective steps to 
get America back to work”. 

2. To demand amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and to establish a 
five-day, 35-hour work week, and to 
extend its coverage to another 7.6 million 
workers. 

3. To seek federal standards for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

4. To support demands by affiliates for 
substantial wage increases. 


Disagree with U.S. President 


The council emphatically disagreed with 
President Eisenhower’s insistence on a 
balanced budget. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany said the U.S. Administration’s 
economic policies would lead to a “per- 
manent” pool of between five and six 
million unemployed workers. 

In other decisions, the council established 
a committee of four of the Federation’s 
vice-presidents to consider the application 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation for re-admission. The ILA was 
expelled from the AFL, one of the parent 
bodies of the Federation, in 1953 when it 
failed to satisfy the AFL that it had purged 
itself of racketeering and gangsterism. 

A decision on how to deal with the ques- 
tion of Maurice A. Hutcheson, President of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, was postponed until he makes an 
appearance at a meeting of the council, 
of which he is a member. Mr. Hutcheson 
was one of three vice-presidents who did 
not attend the mid-winter meeting. 

The Carpenters President and two offi- 
cers of the union are under indictment in 
Indiana, and he had refused to testify before 
congressional committees. 

The threat was made that the AFL-CIO 
would withdraw its support of the Kennedy- 
Ervin racket control bill if provisions 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act approved 
organized labour are removed. These in- 
clude a clause giving construction unions 
the right to sign collective agreements 
before any workers are hired, and another 
allowing compulsory union membership 


after seven days, instead of the present 
minimum of 30 days on certain types of 
work. Labour also wants a provision to be 
removed which bars strikers from voting 
in certification elections if they have been 
replaced by new employees, and the wiping 
out of the “no man’s land” created by the 
unwillingness of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to exercise its jurisdiction over 
certain types of cases. 

It was reported at the meeting that in 
the three years since the AFL-CIO merger 
had taken place the Federation’s member- 
ship had dropped from 15,000,000 to 
13,100,000, in spite of the organizing of 
1,000,000 non-union workers during that 
time. The loss of membership was ascribed 
to the effect of the recession and automa- 
tion, as well as to the expulsion a year ago 
of the Teamsters and two other unions, 
with a total membership of 1,500,000. 

A special levy of 1 cent a month for six 
months on each of the Federation’s mem- 
bers was authorized by the council. The 
money is to be used to finance an organiz- 
ing campaign, and to help to provide con- 
tributions to farm labour groups and unions 
in Asia and Africa, as well as for other 
special purposes. 

The Council also pledged support to the 
United Steelworkers in the union’s coming 
negotiations with the U.S. steel industry, 
and “full support and financial aid” to 
International Woodworkers of America in 
its strike in Newfoundland. 

The next meeting of the council will 
be held in Washington in May. 


January-October Imports Down 


10 Per Cent from Year Earlier 

Canada’s imports from all countries in 
the January-October period of 1958 de- 
creased 10 per cent from the previous year 
to $4,311,100,000 from $4,780,200,000. 

Imports of non-farm machinery dropped 
to $451,063,000 from $547,912,000 in 1957; 
automobile parts, $193,363,000 from $218,- 
992,000; farm implements and machinery, 
$173,261,000 from $184,234,000; cotton 
products, $86,981,000 from $87,994,000; 
coal, $73,469,000 from $100,488,000; wool 
products, $54,611,000 from $62,980,000. 

Increases were shown in imports of auto- 
mobiles, to $131,340,000 from $109,896,- 
000 in 1957; aircraft and parts, $82,347,000 
from $80,391,000; books and printed mat- 
ter, $74,304,000 from $70,425,000. 

Imports from the United States during 
the 10-month period fell to $2,986,107,000 
from $3,422,071,000. Imports from Britain 
were up, but were lower from all other 
sections of the Commonwealth. 
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Urges Revamping of NES to Deal 


With Technological Advances 

Revamping of the National Employment 
Service as part of a plan to train or deploy 
workers displaced from their jobs by tech- 
nological change has been recommended by 
Prof. John S. Morgan, acting Director of 
the School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto. He was speaking at an educa- 
tional conference sponsored by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 

Prof. Morgan suggested that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund has been abused 
by governments in order to cover up their 
lack of policy to deal with basic social 
and economic issues. 

The existing programs of merely trying 
to find jobs or fill vacancies, Mr. Morgan 
thought, are not good enough to meet 
modern industrial conditions. 

He was also critical of the assumption 
that seasonal unemployment is inevitably 
a part of Canada’s work scene, and of the 
use of unemployment insurance to cope 
with the problem. Extension of seasonal 
benefits has reached the ludicrous point, 
considering that in 1958 the “season” lasted 
for no less than seven months, he said. 

Concluding, Prof. Morgan said he believes 
Canada cannot hope*to emerge from the 
second industrial revolution without serious 
damage unless a National Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Sys- 
tem are developed as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy to cope with the prevailing 
industrial expansion. 


Toronto High School Girls Told 
Of Opportunities in Medicine 

The last of four meetings during the 
current school term for girls in their final 
two years in Metropolitan Toronto high 
schools to assist them in planning the next 
step in their careers (L.G., Jan., p. 43) 
had as its theme “opportunities for women 
in medicine.” 

The meetings, held at the University of 
Toronto, were sponsored by the Toronto 
Business and Professional Women’s Coun- 
selling Workshop. 

Two women doctors and a social worker 
spoke at the meeting. A _ specialist in 
obstetrics and gynaecology spoke on the 
educational requirements for entering a 
School of Medicine and discussed the 
opportunities for women in the medical 
field. A doctor prominent in medical 
research described her work and the voca- 
tional opportunities for women as labora- 
tory assistants. The social worker, from 
the Toronto General Hospital, explained 
the role of her profession in medical work. 
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Education for All to Age 16 
Called for by World Youth 


Free and compulsory education up to the 
age of 16 years is called for by a Young 
Workers’ Charter adopted by the World 
Assembly of Youth at the Seventh Session 
of its Council, held in New Delhi at the 
end of last year. The charter also affirms 
that vocational guidance should be ex- 
panded and made compulsory, and that 
free vocational and technical education 
should be placed within the reach of all 
young people of both sexes. 

Regarding working conditions, the char- 
ter said that the minimum age for starting 
work should be 16 years in general, and 
18 years for work in mines, in other 
dangerous or unhealthful occupations, and 
for night work. There should be a minimum 
wage and a 36-hour week for young 
workers, and night work for women should 
be forbidden. There should be adequate 
social security and sound conditions of 
safety and health. 


Woman Union Officer from U.K. 
Studies Labour Problems Here 


Miss Rita Stephen of Glasgow, Scotland, 
a local officer of the Union of Post 
Office Workers, recently visited the federal 
Department of Labour. 

On a year’s leave of absence made pos- 
sible by .an Imperial Relations Trust 
Scholarship, Miss Stephen had already dis- 
cussed labour problems with representatives 
of labour, management and government in 
New York, Washington, Toronto and 
Montreal. She will study the labour situa- 
tion at first hand also on the West Coast 
and in the Maritimes. 


124,851 Immigrants in 1958— 
Less than Half 1957 Total 


A total of 124,851 persons emigrated 
to Canada in 1958, compared with 282,164 
in 1957, according to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

The greatest number, 28,564, came from 
Italy, followed by the British Isles with 
26,622, and Germany with 14,449. The 
number from the British Isles dropped by 
86,206 and from Germany by 15,115. 

Of the 124,851 new arrivals last year, 
63,078 were destined for the labour force. 
The occupational group of 17,476 of them 
was “manufacturing, mechanical and con- 
struction”; of 11,501, service; of 9,388, 
labourers; of 7,553, professional; of 6,745, 
clerical; of 5,071, agricultural; and of 
2,066, commercial. 


Tax Reductions Not Practicable, 
Chamber of Commerce Believes 


Although it was “concerned” over the 
high personal and corporate tax rates in 
Canada, the Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, in a brief 
submitted last month to the federal Govern- 
ment, declared that “in the face of a 
large budgetary and cash deficit which is 
obviously difficult to finance, no reductions 
in general tax rates are practicable at this 
time”. 

The Council also thought that Govern- 
ment policies should continue to stress 
Canada’s reliance on investment from 
abroad, particularly from the United States. 
“In other words, foreign savings are needed 
to supplement the savings of Canadians if 
the high level of capital expenditures 
required to sustain our further growth is 
to be adequately financed.” The “con- 
fidence factor” was very important to ensure 
our future growth, the brief said. 


The brief also noted that because of 
the many conflicting forces in the economy 
at the present time, it was difficult to make 
useful recommendations in the field of 
monetary policy. “In this somewhat con- 
fused situation,” it said, “a ‘neutral’ but 
flexible monetary policy seems appropriate 
for the time being...... It goes without 


saying, however, that monetary policy 
should be vigilant in the period ahead and 
stand ready to help contain any inflationary 
pressures that might develop as the econ- 
omy recovers to the point where human 
and material resources are almost fully 
employed.” 

The Council also told the Government, 
“the biggest single spender in the country,” 
that it must set an example of restraint 
for other spending groups in Canada. This 
was a requisite “for safeguarding the value 
of the dollar and the cost structure of our 
economy”. 


Educational Conference 


Britain’s National Union of Teachers has 
announced details of a National Education 
and Careers. Exhibition to be held in 
London from May 25 to June 4. It will 
be the first exhibition in Britain to be 
devoted exclusively to education and careers 
and organized on a national scale. 


J.A.P.A. Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
April 6 and 7. Keynote address of the 
conference will be given by Don Henshaw 
on “The Challenge of Safety Work”. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


January 15—Speech from the Throne 
opening the 2nd Session of the 24th Par- 
liament contained several references of 
interest to Labour. These were singled out 
and described in the February issue, page 
128% 

January 16—Dispute between television 
producers and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is a representation dispute, in 
which the Minister of Labour cannot inter- 
vene, Hon. Michael Starr says in reply to 
a question. Mr. Starr said he had replied to 
a request for his intervention from the 
producers and the CCCL that “there is a 
provision and a specific procedure estab- 
lished under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act whereby disputes 
relating to representation and bargaining 
rights may be disposed of by application 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board... 
It has not been customary nor is it con- 
templated by the Act that the Minister of 
Labour should intervene in representational 
disputes in view of the provisions of the 
Act.” 


irst news of shutdown of coal mines, 
affecting 4,000 men in the Glace Bay and 
Waterford areas of Nova Scotia, came to 
him in a press report, Hon. Paul Comtois, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
informs questioner. Inquiries into the mat- 
ter would be made as soon as he was 
officially informed by the company, he 
said. 

Report on social security being prepared 
by Dr. Robert Clark is about three-fifths 
completed and tabling should be expected 
by February 9, the Prime Minister informs 
questioner. 

January 19—Canadian contributions to- 
wards assisting the economic progress of 
the countries of south and southeast Asia 
from the beginning of the Colombo Plan 
in 1950 to the end of 1958 amounted to 
$288.2 million, Hon. Sidney E. Smith, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
reports when tabling seventh annual report 
of the consultative committee of the 
Colombo Plan. 

Bill C-7 to provide for pay for statutory 
holidays for employees and for pay for 
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work performed on statutory holidays intro- 
duced and given first reading. 

Bill C-8 to provide for minimum wages 
introduced and read the first time. 

Bill C-10 to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to extend the right to vote at advance 
polls introduced and given first reading. 

Bill C-13 to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to extend the absentee voting provisions 
introduced and read the first time. 

January 20—Reduction in the number of 
weeks required to qualify for unemploy- 
ment insurance is not being considered, 
the Minister of Labour replies to a question. 

January 21—Bill C-16 to amend the 
Canada Elections Act to extend absentee 
voting provisions introduced and read the 
first time. 

National Employment Service offices 
have not been told not to issue unemploy- 
ment figures, the Minister of Labour 
informed a questioner. 

January 22—Registrations at NES offices 
on January 8 totalled 749,886 compared 
with 796,371 a year earlier, a decrease of 
46,485, the Minister of Labour reported 
in answer to a question. 

There is no objection to the publication 
of local unemployment figures in local 
newspapers, and a directive to that effect 
has already been issued, the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner. 

Quebec is now participating in winter 
work program and close to 100 projects 
will be submitted, Mr. Starr announces. 
Montreal is “taking the lead” in the 100 
projects. 

The Minister highly commended the win- 
ter work project launched by His Eminence 
Cardinal Leger. “He has taken action that 
I commend to all leaders of this country 
to try to help in the alleviation of this 
problem,” Mr. Starr said. 

January 23—Twice-a-day mail delivery 
will not be restored “right now,” Hon. 
William Hamilton, Postmaster General, 
tells a questioner who said the restoration 
would help relieve unemployment. 

January 27—Contribution under the 
National Housing Act to assist the city 
of Windsor to acquire and clear a blighted 
area in the central portion of the city 
has been made by the federal Government, 
Hon. Howard C. Green, Minister of Public 
Works, reports. “It will provide additional 
employment opportunities as demolition 
progresses and a start is made on con- 
struction but, above all, it will provide a 
new environment and new homes for 
approximately 1,000 persons,” he said. 

To a member who asked if grants would 
be made to other centres where there is 
considerable unemployment, the Minister 
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replied that the Government is “very 
anxious” to see redevelopment projects in 
any part of the country but that the initia- 
tive must come from the municipality. 

There are indications that Quebec is 
interested in the hospital insurance plan 
but no negotiations between the federal 
and provincial Governments are going on 
at the moment, Hon. J. W. Monteith, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
replies to a question. 

January 28—No agreement has been 
entered into by the federal Government 
and the Province of Quebec in respect of 
the Unemployment Assistance Act, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
advises questioner. 

Seasonal benefit claims established dur- 
ing the period December 1, 1957 to June 
30, 1958 was 455,622; the amount paid 
out was $100,157,638, the Minister of 
Labour reports in reply to a question. 


January 29—Settlement of dispute be- 
tween Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coastal Steamship Service) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, announced by the 
Minister of Labour. An agreement signed 
by the disputants will expire August 31, 
1961. 

An additional $250,000,000 for home- 
building will be provided through amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, 1954. 
A motion to consider a resolution to that 
effect was made by the Minister of Public 
Works. 

No action concerning layoffs of 4,000 
coal miners in Nova Scotia is contem- 
plated by the Government at the moment, 
the Minister of National Revenue replies 
to a question. A meeting with a delegation 
from the province is being arranged. 


January 30—Motion to introduce amend- 
ment to the Trans-Canada Highway Act to 
increase maximum expenditures to $350 
million agreed to. 

Participation in national hospital scheme 
by the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
still being studied, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare tells a questioner. 

Old Age Security Fund paid out $233,- 
390,347 but collected only $140,665,694 in 
the period August to December 1958, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied to a question. 

February 2—IJn connection with the 
alleged dumping of textiles, 21 inspectors 
have been employed by the Department 
of National Revenue since January 1, 1958, 
the Minister of that Department replied to 
a question. 


February 3—Winter employment cam- 
paign committees functioning in Ontario 
on January 15 numbered 70, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, replied to a 
question. 

February 4—Legislation to amend the 
National Housing Act outlined by the 
Minister of Public Works and considered 
in committee. 

February 6—From Colombo Plan appro- 
priation for fiscal 1958-59, Canada will 
make $17 million available to India to 
enable the Indian Government to purchase 
in Canada essential commodities and equip- 
ment, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs announces in a report on a meeting 
to consider ways of alleviating India’s 
foreign exchange difficulties. 

Question of bringing farm labourers 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act is 
under “active and accelerated study” by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Minister of Labour replies to a ques- 
tioner. A recommendation is expected in 
approximately two or three months. 

In view of the response to the Municipal 
Winter Work Incentive Plan, there is no 
reason at the moment to consider an exten- 
sion beyond April 30, the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner. 

February 9—Report on old age security, 
being prepared by Dr. Robert Clark of 
the University of British Columbia, that 
was scheduled to be finished this date, not 
yet finished, the Minister of National 
Health and Walfare reports. He would not 
consider tabling a part of it at this time. 

February 11—Small increase in protec- 
tion for cotton yarn spinners, very little 
change as regards the thread industry, and 
moderate increases in most favoured nation 
rates in respect of bleached and coloured 
cotton fabrics are recommended in Tariff 
Board’s third report on textiles tabled by 
the Minister of Finance. The Minister 
pointed out that many of the rates of duty 
that would be affected by the proposed 
changes come under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade and that GATT 
negotiations would be involved if the 
recommendation were to be implemented. 

February 12—Canada’s export trade 
with Communist China doubled last year, 
Trade Minister Churchill informs ques- 
tioner. 

February 13—Debate opened on Depart- 
ment of Labour vote to provide funds for 
Municipal Winter Work Incentive Program. 

February 17—Legislation to curb or stop 
judges from serving as conciliators in labour 
disputes is not contemplated at this session, 
the Minister of Justice tells questioner, 
adding that it will probably be some time 


before definite steps are taken in the matter, 
because of its complicated nature. 

Seasonal benefits were extended under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act first for two months and then for 
an additional six weeks at the last session 
of the House, the Minister of Labour 
informs questioner, adding that the two- 
month extension is now permanently in 
effect. 

Debate continued on Department of 
Labour vote to provide funds for Municipal 
Winter Work Incentive Program and item 
agreed to. 

February 18—Agents for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission have been 
appointed to complete application forms 
for unemployment insurance benefits; they 
are paid $1 for each claim filed with sup- 
porting documents; recommendations for 
their appointment are received from various 
places, the Minister of Labour informs 
questioner. 

Employees on Ontario-St. Lawrence canals 
at the opening of the 1958 navigation 
season numbered 325, of whom 100 were 
casual employees. At present 150 are em- 
ployed, 30 having been laid off, 10 being 
about to be laid off, and 35 having retired, 
resigned, transferred or died. This infor- 
mation was given by the Minister of Trans- 
port in answer to a question. 

February 19—JHospital insurance is com- 
pulsory in all provinces that are participat- 
ing in the federal-provincial scheme except 
in Ontario, where it is compulsory for a 
large sector of the population and available 
to the remainder on a voluntary basis, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied to a question. He explained that 
the federal legislation requires that insured 
services must be “made available” to all 
residents of a province. 

The possibility of an amendment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act that would 
make prison inmates eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits on their release 
is being given “very serious consideration,” 
the Minister of Labour said in answer to 
a question. 

February 20—Termination of develop- 
ment and building of the CF-105 Arrow 
and its Iroquois engine announced by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. 

Total of 1,511 applications for federal 
assistance under the Municipal Winter 
Work Incentive Program from municipali- 
ties have been accepted, giving work to 
an estimated 25,000 Canadians, the Minis- 
ter of Labour tells a questioner. 

Legislation to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act considered in committee and Bill 
C-28 introduced and read the first time. 
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Proportion of Married Women 
in Canada’s Female Labour Force 


Roughly half of female labour force now married (although eight of ten married 
women nof in labour force) because high proportion have changed marital status 
without changing labour force status. Number of single women working declines 


In recent years there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the proportion of 
working women who are married; these 
are usually second income-earners in the 
family. During the postwar period, married 
working women have been a continually 
growing group until now they make up 
roughly half of the female working force. 

Because this high proportion of working 
women are married it is sometimes assumed 
that half of the married women are work- 
ing. That, of course, is not true. The 
great majority of married women in Canada 
are fully occupied with home and family, 
holding no paid jobs outside. At the close 
of 1958, eight out of ten married women 
were not in the labour force. However, 
many of them would probably take em- 
ployment if the opportunity for suitable 
work presented itself or if a national 
emergency made it necessary. 

The great public interest in married 
working women is apt to obscure the fact 
that the recent increase in their number 
is not due entirely, or even mainly, to 
married women moving out of the home 
into the office or factory. If that had 
happened, the over-all percentage of women 
working would have shown a sharp rise. 
The basic change is in the marriage pattern 
of the whole population, and this is, of 
course, reflected in the composition of the 
working force. Married working women 
have come in large numbers from the ranks 
of single working women. There is no 
doubt that a high proportion of them 
changed their marital status without chang- 
ing their labour force status. That is why 
the growth in number of married working 
women has been accompanied by a drop 
in the number of single women working. 

It is estimated that between the 1951 
Census and June 1958 there was a net 
increase of fewer than 800,000 in the 
female population 14 years of age and over, 
from which the labour force is drawn. In 
the intervening years the marriage rate had 
been at such a high level that of this 
increase, 600,000 was represented by mar- 
ried women and the balance by women 
who were widowed, separated or divorced. 
The number of single women in the popula- 
tion actually dropped. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the estimated increase 
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of 300,000 in number of women with jobs 
was made up entirely of married women 
and those of “other” marital status, and 
that the number of single women workers 
was down. 

There has been a noticeable tendency in 
recent years for married women, particularly 
in the older age groups, to take up some 
outside work when family responsibilities 
become less pressing. However, other fac- 
tors appear to have played a greater part 
in bringing about the change in marital 
status of the whole female working force. 
It seems to be mainly associated with: 

—The favourable employment situation 
of the past decade; 

—Reduced resistance to employment of 
married women, as a result of which large 
numbers of girls continue to work after 
marriage. (There is evidence from a recent 
survey of Married Women Working for 
Pay in Eight Canadian Cities* that if mar- 
riage were a bar to employment some 
marriages would have been postponed. The 
high cost of living and the social pressure 
to raise the family standard of living have 
been incentives for many to continue work- 
10S 3) eee 

The high marriage rate during and since 
the war and the low age of marriage that 
is now common. 

The extent of this change of marital 
status varies a good deal among different 
industries and different occupations. It 
may be that employers in some kinds of 
establishments, e.g., restaurants and retail 
stores, offer working conditions and hours 
that make it easier for married women to 
cope with them along with their other 
responsibilities. 

Whatever the reasons, of the three indus- 
tries employing the largest numbers of 
women—service, trade and manufactur- 
ing—the one with the highest proportion 
married is the trade industry. Most of the 
women in this industry group are in retail 
trade, mainly in department stores, shops 
selling women’s and children’s clothing, 
and in grocery stores. Manufacturing is 
next in proportion of married women work- 
ers, and the lowest proportion married is 
in the service industry. 


*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, 
price 25 cents. 


Ottawa, 


The service industry encompasses not 
only personal service but the even larger 
group in community service (mainly edu- 
cation and health) as well as government 
and business services. In jobs of that kind, 
many of which are classed occupationally 
as professional or clerical, married women 
make up a smaller proportion than in the 
personal service occupations. 


Of all the major occupational groups, 
professionals have the smallest proportion 
of married women. Yet it is precisely in 
this occupational category that married 
women have made the greatest gains in 
recent years. Since 1951 the proportion of 
professional women who are married has 
nearly doubled, and the proportion who 
are single has dropped by a comparable 
ratio. About 75 per cent of all profes- 
sional women are either teachers or nurses, 
and marriage is no longer generally a bar 


to their employment. The increase in 
health, welfare and educational services has 
produced a shortage of trained people, 
which has been greatly alleviated by mar- 
ried women’s continuing or returning to 
work. 


Whether or not the trend that has 
resulted in such a high proportion of mar- 
ried women in the female working force 
will continue upwards is, of course, difficult 
to predict. Much will depend on economic 
conditions. However, the marriage rate is 
now lower than it has been for some years, 
and the high birthrate during the Second 
World War will soon bring into the labour 
force a wave of teen-agers to increase the 
number of single women working. These 
factors are likely to prevent any phenom- 
enal rise during the next few years in 
the proportion of married women in the 
female labour force. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Machinery now set up for holding of first nation-wide examinations in motor 
vehicle repair trade, 10th meeting of Committee is told. Hope to hold second 
such examination, in electrical trade, next year. Drop-outs causing concern 


Machinery has been set up to undertake 
the first nation-wide examinations in the 
motor vehicle repair trade, it was disclosed 
at the 10th meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, held in 
Ottawa in January. By June 30, some 520 
apprentices across Canada will have tried 
the uniform examination. 

It was also disclosed that the Com- 
mittee hopes to have a second national 
examination, in the electrical trade, estab- 
lished for general use by 1960. 

From the results of the examinations 
the Committee expects to establish a norm 
or passing mark. Successful candidates will 
receive a provincial certificate, carrying 
a seal to indicate that they have met the 
required national standards. 

The two-day meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Herbert C. Nicholls, Chair- 
man of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion Apprenticeship Committee. 

In a plan to bring about uniform 
teaching in the plumbing trade, the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Mechanical Contractors presented a 
report on a current project to provide 
plumbing instructors throughout the coun- 
try with high-class teaching aids that, it 
is hoped, will standardize names, terms 
and methods in the trade. 


Addressing the meeting, Labour Minister 
Michael Starr noted that smaller countries 
today are looking to Canada for leadership 
in the technical and apprenticeship fields, 
and that it was up to Canada, as a result, 
to establish a high level of skills, “not 
only to develop our own resources, but to 
discharge this country’s responsibilities to 
other nations that have not yet reached the 
same level of development. 

“Technical skills in Canada,” said Mr. 
Starr, “must at the very least be equal 
to skills anywhere in the world. This 
presents a challenge, but one that can be 
met through the co-operation of industry, 
labour and governments at all levels.” 

The Committee agreed that although 
current figures indicate a continuing growth 
across Canada in the number of apprentices 
in the building trades there is still a great 
area where formal training programs are 
required, particularly in the manufacturing 
fields, and that the country needs skilled 
people in greater supply. 

A report presented to the delegates, who 
represented industry, labour, provincial 
and federal governments, showed that in 
the period April 1946 to December 1958, 
there were 36,994 apprentices registered 
with a view to becoming: bricklayers and 
masons, carpenters, electricians, painters, 
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plasterers, plumbers and pipefitters, steam- 
fitters and sheet metal workers. Of the 
total, 10,828 discontinued their studies and 
17,131 completed their training. 


The Committee expressed concern over 
the statistics indicating that some 29 per 
cent of apprentices who registered in a 
12-year period dropped out of training. 
Several suggestions were advanced for 
improving the situation, including a call 
for more pre-employment training, raising 
entrance requirements and the implementa- 
tion of a system of promotion through the 
ranks. 


It was suggested by the Committee that 
toolmaking should be the next trade to be 
analyzed in the current program of pro- 
ducing trade analyses for use in the training 
of apprentices. These analyses set out in 
detail what a journeyman should be able 
to do and what body of information he 
should master. 


Age restrictions in apprenticeship pro- 
grams were reviewed and it was found that 
in most provinces maximum age limit regu- 
lations are very flexible. It was thought 
generally that the right to enter into 
an apprenticeship agreement should be 
extended to all persons who wish to meet 
the conditions of apprenticeship regardless 
of age. 

The Committee voted unanimously for 
a resolution that called for establishment 
of a group to study the quota system 
now in use in apprenticeship training. At 
present it is customary to limit the number 
of apprentices in proportion to the number 
of journeymen on the job. The purpose of 
the study would be to report on these prac- 
tices, how they are established, how effec- 
tive they are in preventing exploitation and 
in providing a continuing supply of journey- 
men, and the probable effect of changing 
the system. 


Group Hospital and Medical Insurance Plans 
in Canadian Manufacturing 


Some form of group hospital or medical insurance found in nine of every fen 
establishments covered in annual working conditions survey. In 4 of every 5 
employer pays at least 50 per cent of premium; in one eighth, the whole cost 


Some form of group hospital or medical 
insurance was found in nine out of every 
ten establishments covered by a recent 
survey by the Department’s Economics and 
Research Branch. A report based on the 
survey, Group Hospitalization and Medical 
Insurance Plans in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, has just been issued. The 
publication is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
The first part shows the prevalence of the 
various types of plans and combinations 
of benefits; the second examines the special 
characteristics of the plans, such as whether 
or not the plan is compulsory, and the 
degree to which the employee’s dependents 
are covered; the third deals with the dif- 
ferent methods of financing the plans. 


Most of the statistics used in the study 
were taken from the 1956 working condi- 
tions survey conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch, although data ob- 
tained in the 1957 survey were used as 
far as possible. The annual surveys cover 
most manufacturing establishments in the 
country with 15 or more employees. In 
1956 there were 6,166 of these establish- 
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ments with 1,004,646 employees: 204,881 


office workers and 799,765 non-office 
employees. 
“Hospitalization and surgical benefits 


were made available to somewhat more 
than three quarters of all non-office em- 
ployees in manufacturing, compared with 
little more than one half of all employees 
in the restaurant industry, at least 90 per 
cent of all employees in metal mining and 
virtually 100 per cent of all non-operating 
railway employees,” the report says. 


“Provision for physicians’ services in the 
hospital was somewhat less widespread, 
although it was available to almost two 
thirds of all non-office employees in manu- 
facturing...” 

The prevalence of particular benefits 
varies considerably from one industry to 
another. Hospital insurance, for instance, 
was offered to 95 per cent of the non-office 
employees of the rubber industry compared 
with 41 per cent of those in wood products. 
This might, however, be explained, the 
report says, by the existence of a govern- 
ment hospital plan in British Columbia, 
where the latter industry is largely con- 
centrated. 
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The survey showed that more than four 
fifths of workers, both office and non-office, 
took advantage of any plan offered to them 
and showed no marked preference for any 
one type of benefit. 

The plans which offer the most benefits 
are more common in large than in small 
establishments, although the connection 
between size of establishment and number 
of benefits offered by a plan is not pro- 
nounced. 


Among establishments reporting informa- 
tion on whether participation was voluntary 
or compulsory, three quarters of them, 
employing 70 per cent of the workers, had 
plans in which employee participation was 
voluntary, the report states. Compulsory 
participation was much more common in 
plans offering certain combinations of 
benefits than in other types of plans. 
Participation by employees is much more 
often compulsory when the plan offers a 
complete, or almost complete, set of benefits 
than in plans which provide only one or 
two benefits. 

The condition of compulsory participa- 
tion varies considerably in extent from 
one industry to another. It applies in as 
many as 71 per cent of establishments in 
the rubber products industry and to as 
few as 13.8 per cent in the tobacco and 
tobacco products industry. 


Size of establishment, however, far more 
than the type of industry determines the 
extent of compulsory participation. This 
connection, it was found, did not hold good 
in the largest establishments, viz., those of 
1,000 workers or more; but “otherwise, 
there was a steady and noticeable increase 
in the extent of compulsory employee par- 
ticipation from the smallest to the second 
largest size group,” the report says. 

The survey did not throw any light on 
the question of why, apart from size of 
establishments, some employers require 
participation while others do not. The 
report states, however, that it is due to 


the policy of the employer, not that of 
the insurance carrier. 

Benefits of the “cash indemnification 
type” are provided in about two out of 
every three group hospital-medical plans 
(financed at least in part by the employer), 
covering slightly more than 60 per cent 
of all employees. Plans of this type are 
defined as those which guarantee reim- 
bursement within fixed limits for hospital 
or medical expenses incurred. “Service” 
plans are defined as those which guarantee 
to pay the full cost of the benefit ren- 
dered. A somewhat larger percentage of 
the employees in establishments of 1,000 
workers or more was covered by plans 
of this latter type than was covered by such 
plans in smaller establishments. 

“The service type was least prevalent in 
the textile industry, where only 15 per 
cent of non-office employees were in 
establishments with such contracts. They 
were found to the greatest extent in the 
transportation equipment industry, with 56 
per cent of non-office employees being 
offered such a plan,” the report states. 

“Almost 98 per cent of all non-office 
employees and 99 per cent of office em- 
ployees were in establishments in which the 
plan included benefits for dependents of 
employees. In the case of plans embodying 
hospitalization alone, about 8 per cent of 
office employees and 13 per cent of non- 
office employees were in establishments 
where the plan did not include employee 
dependents... 

The report says that in four out of every 
five establishments, covering a similar pro- 
portion of employees, the employer paid 
at least 50 per cent of the premium charged 
for the type of plan in force. In somewhat 
more than 50 per cent of all establishments 
the employer paid exactly 50 per cent; in 
one eighth of the establishments he paid 
the whole cost. Employers in the larger 
establishments tended to pay a larger share 
of the premium than those in the smaller 
ones. 


{ith Annual “Women’s Week” to be held in Japan in April 


“The development of women as free and 
responsible individuals within the family, 
workshops, organizations and the com- 
munity” is the theme of the eleventh annual 
“Women’s Week” to be held throughout 
Japan in April. 

“Women’s Week” was established by the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau of the Minis- 
try of Labour to commemorate the granting 
of the right to vote to Japanese women 
in 1946. Many government organizations 


and voluntary groups now also participate 
in the week’s activities . 

This year a National Conference of 
Women will be held in Tokyo during 
“Women’s Week”. Sixty women from all 
over Japan will attend. During the previous 
week, Local Conferences of Women will 
meet in all prefectures with the members- 
elect of the National Conference present 
so that they may reflect local opinion at 
the Tokyo meeting. 
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Labour Bodies Present Briefs to Cabinet 


Canada’s central labour organizations submit memoranda of legislative proposals 
to federal Government. Replies given by Prime Minister and several Ministers 


At the end of January, 15 months 
since the previous submissions, Canada’s 
three major labour organizations presented 
memoranda of legislative proposals to the 
Government. 

In its 12,500-word brief presented Jan- 
uary 22, the Canadian Labour Congress 
emphasized the seriousness of this winter’s 
unemployment. The Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, making its sub- 
mission on January 23, urged the calling 


of a federal-provincial-municipal conference 
to draft a full employment policy. The 
National Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods devoted 
a major part of its submission on January 
28 to the question of protection for rail- 
way employees affected by the “steady” 
reduction of staffs. 

In each case replies to the labour dele- 
gations were given by several Cabinet 
Ministers as well as by the Prime Minister. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


The Canadian Labour Congress cannot 
accept seasonal unemployment “as an inevi- 
table feature of the Canadian economy,” 
the CLC memorandum said, and “cannot 
and will not accept the doctrine that 
governments are helpless in the face of 
unemployment”. 

The Congress expressed dismay at the 
attitude that earlier levels of unemployment 
were abnormally low and that we must 
resign ourselves to heavier unemployment 
than we had from 1946 to mid-1957. 

Action taken so far by the Government 
has not been enough, the CLC declared, 
charging that the National Winter Employ- 
ment Conference was not held early enough 
and that the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program was not announced soon 
enough. 

As a short-term measure to alleviate 
unemployment, the CLC urged higher 
transfer payments, particularly of old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance 
because “the aged and the unemployed now 
make up so large a proportion of our 
population and have so little purchasing 
power that any worthwhile increase in their 
incomes would immediately be reflected in 
increased consumption”. 

As long-range measures it recommended: 

—Continued stimulation of the construc- 
tion industry by promoting the use of the 
subsidized low-rental housing provisions of 
the National Housing Act, providing fiscal 
incentives to encourage a larger amount of 
building during the winter, and helping 
in the building of schools, hospitals and 
roads. 

—Redoubled efforts to expand exports. 

—Lower taxes, to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

The brief repudiated the charge that 
Labour was responsible for inflation. “Real 
wage rates since the war have just about 
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kept pace with increases in productivity. 
We are much more concerned about the 
slowness of recovery and the persistence of 
high unemployment than about the risk 
of a new inflation,” the Congress said. 

“We are, accordingly, not impressed by 
exhortations to ‘hold the line’. In our 
opinion there is no line to be held. We 
believe that increased wage-earner purchas- 
ing power is essential to lift us out of the 
recession.” 

An immediate public investigation into 
the wage-price-profit relationships in the 
auto, steel, farm implement and other basic 
industries was urged. 


International Affairs 


The CLC urged the Government to take 
immediate measures, “in co-operation with 
other nations but preferably through the 
United Nations,” aimed at resumption of 
negotiations with the objective of establish- 
ing: a ban on the testing and production 
of thermo-nuclear weapons, accompanied 
by effective international control and inspec- 
tion; an international agreement on the 
regulation and control of outer space travel; 
and disarmament in regard to conventional 
weapons. 

Pending effective agreement on disarma- 
ment, Canada should strengthen its defences 
and continue to support the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Congress urged. 

The “alarming gap” between the “have” 
and the “have-not” nations must be nar- 
rowed and ultimately filled, the CLC said. 
Canada can well afford to spend a larger 
share of its national income to aid the less 
developed nations. 

Although it welcomed the Government’s 
decision to increase its contribution to the 
Colombo Plan, the Congress expressed “dis- 
may at the prospect that this program may 
be perverted from its original purpose to 


simply one of disposal of Canadian surplus 
grain”. The Canadian contribution to the 
Colombo Plan should be at least $200 
million a year, it added. 

The brief favoured the reunification of 
Germany on the basis of genuinely free 
elections, peace between Israel and the 
Arab states on the basis of territorial 
integrity of Israel, and diplomatic recog- 
nition of “The People’s Republic of China”. 

The CLC again criticized the Govern- 
ment’s failure to ratify ILO Conventions. 


Labour Legislation 

In any amendment of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the CLC hoped that two matters would be 
excluded: compulsory arbitration and “the 
so-called ‘right-to-work’”. 

“Compulsory arbitration is prejudicial to 
the free play of collective bargaining,” the 
brief asserted. “It substitutes third-party 
intervention for settlement by the parties 
themselves; it is a restriction on the very 
important civil right to strike; and... it 
just does not work as it is intended to do. 

“Right-to-work is nothing more than a 
manceuvre by organized employers to 
weaken the trade unions and undermine 
collective bargaining.” 

The CLC will resist right-to-work legis- 
lation with every legitimate means at its 
disposal and will regard introduction of 
this type of legislation as a direct offensive 
against Labour, the brief declared. 

In a further comment on the IRDI Act, 
the CLC suggested that industries of nation- 
wide scope and importance be brought 
under the Act. 

The brief expressed satisfaction at the 
passing of the Vacations With Pay Act but 
disappointment that it excluded the Yukon 
and the North-West Territories. The Act 
should provide for two weeks vacation after 
one year’s service, the CLC believed. 

The enactment of a national minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour and a national 
maximum work week of 40 hours was 
urged. 

A new Fair Wages Act was requested. It 
should provide for union wages and con- 
ditions on all government contracts, includ- 
ing those for services, and should cover 
both prime contractors and subcontractors, 
the brief said. 

The brief asked for legislation forbidding 
the issue of injunctions in labour disputes 
under federal jurisdiction until both parties 
to the dispute have been heard. 

An amendment to the Criminal Code 
was asked for which would “provide for 
union representatives the same protection 
which is now provided for the employees 
themselves” in connection with peaceful 


picketing and ‘any other licit activity” in 
which a union representative might be 
engaged in the normal exercise of his 
duties. 

The CLC supported ‘the persistent de- 
mand voiced by employees in the Public 
Service of Canada for the right to engage 
in collective bargaining through associa- 
tions of their own choice”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In addition to the increase in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits recommended as a 
means of augmenting consumer purchasing 
power, the CLC urged expansion of the 
coverage of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Employees of non-profit hospitals 
and charitable institutions particularly 
should no longer be excluded, it said. 

The Act should be amended to make 
entitlement easier, to change the ratio of 
rate of benefit to former earnings to at 
least two-thirds, to establish two new 
insurance classes, to increase substantially 
the present $4,800 ceiling on insurability of 
salary-earners, to introduce a 52-week maxi- 
mum benefit period, and to eliminate the 
waiting period. 

Benefit should be available if and as soon 
as employment is lost because of illness, 
and for loss of employment resulting from 
a lockout by an employer, from refusal to 
cross a picket line, or from a strike caused 
by an employer’s failure to abide by a 
collective agreement or arbitration award. 

The CLC also asked for: 

—prohibition of referrals to 
plants; 

—reduction of the maximum period of 
disqualification from six to two weeks; 

—deletion of the section of the Act 
under which married women’s regulations 
may still be introduced. 

The Congress further recommended that 
some entitlement to benefit be given to 
former inmates of penal institutions in 
order to assist them in their rehabilitation. 
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Trade Policy 

The lag in Canada’s exports has un- 
doubtedly had its effect on the employment 
situation, the CLC said. In order that 
Canadian exporters can successfully com- 
pete in world markets, the Government 
should provide credit facilities, the Con- 
gress believed. A Crown Corporation could 
be set up to finance exports requiring credit 
arrangements for foreign buyers, it sug- 
gested.* 


*In a brief submitted last December 11, the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association urged the creation 
of a new $100 million Crown corporation to provide 
facilities for the financing of Canadian exports 
requiring long-term credits to foreign customers. 
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Another problem that confronts Cana- 
dian industry and has an adverse effect on 
its trade is the “domination” exercised by 
United States corporations over their Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, the CLC said. It said 
that it realized that a good deal of capital 
invested in Canada must come from abroad, 
but that it could not readily accept the 
notion that with this capital must come 
interference in our affairs. It said that it 
was pleased to know that efforts were being 
made to settle differences between Canada 
and the United States in matters of this 
kind. 


Preservation of Canadian Industries 


The CLC expressed concern over the 
“precarious” situation of the Canadian air- 
craft, machine goods, shipbuilding and 
electronics industries. 

We are concerned about the effect of either 
building up an industry and then letting it 
languish and die (which means _ large-scale 
unemployment and wastage of skills and 
capital), or, what may be just as bad, leaving 
Canada to depend on another country for 
essential equipment. 

Canada should be able to take the 
necessary measures to protect its national 
interests, so that it will not be caught 
without the trained manpower, the capital 
resources, and the machinery and other 
equipment that might be required on short 
notice, the brief declared. 

The Congress also reiterated its protests 
over the sale of the Canadian National 
Steamships West Indies fleet, and urged the 
Government to take steps to restore the 
vessels to the Canadian flag; expressed dis- 
appointment at the recent Tariff Board 
decision not to afford protection to the 
rubber footwear industry; and called for 
measures to sustain the Canadian auto- 
mobile industry, “which faces heavy inroads 
into its domestic markets as a result of the 
importation of foreign cars”. 


Automation 

One brief paragraph on the effect of 
technological change and automation on 
employment opportunities was included in 
the memorandum in the section on “Pres- 
ervation of Canadian Industry”. In it the 
CLC thought that the Government should 
plan for the new kinds of workers that 
will be required, the transfers of workers 
from one community to another, the re- 
training of workers, and the new housing 
and schools that will be needed. 


Bill of Rights 


Repeating what it had said about a Cana- 
dian Bill of Rights at the National Human 
Rights Conference in December, the CLC 
said it couldn’t express complete satisfac- 
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tion with the Bill introduced at the last 
session (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1217). It said 
the Bill was “at best an expression of good 
faith”. 

The Bill, the CLC said, was deficient in 
that it was simply an act of Parliament 
which could be revoked or amended, it was 
limited to Dominion jurisdiction, it pro- 
vided no penalties, it omitted any safeguards 
to the right to employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, colour 
or national origin, it did not require the 
Minister of Justice to investigate violations 
other than in the drafting of legislation, and 
it provided protection of the rights listed 
in the Bill only in peacetime, 

The Congress stated its belief that 
“human rights, those listed in the Bill and 
others, can best be guaranteed by their 
inclusion in the British North America Act 
through an amendment to that Act...” 


Social and Welfare Legislation 


Health Insurance 

The Congress said it was pleased that 
hospital insurance was now effective or 
would shortly become so across Canada 
except in two provinces but was still seek- 
ing a program that would provide all 
Canadians with all the health care they 
require. 

“Nothing less than universal, compulsory 
health insurance as we have defined it will 
meet the needs of the Canadian people,” 
the brief said. 

The provinces would be the logical 
administrators of any health insurance plan, 
but the federal Government must carry the 
bulk of the financial burden and must also 
set out the general framework of the plan, 
the CLC believes. 


Social Security 

The CLC asked for a number of social 
security measures, including: 

—Lowering the age at which old age 
security is payable from 70 to 65 years 
and increasing the amount of pension to 
$75 a month. 

—Increase in the amount of, and removal 
of the means test for, pensions for the 
blind. 

—Modification of regulations under 
which total disability pensions are paid. 

—Provision that private pension plans 
should be required to allow full and 
immediate vesting of the employer’s con- 
tributions and offer adequate benefits and 
complete transferability of pension rights 
during the employee’s working life. 

—Raising of family allowances to restore 
their original purchasing power, and their 
payment until age 20 if a child is still 
attending school or college. 


Government Employees 

The Congress expressed its disappoint- 
ment at the “failure of the Government to 
recognize the need for salary adjustments” 
for its employees, and also that it had not 
taken steps to establish and share in the 
cost of a medical care plan for government 
employees. 

Changes in working conditions of govern- 
ment employees recommended by the CLC 
included: 

—The five-day, 40-hour week for all 
operational classes, and. the five-day, 35- 
hour week for all administrative classes. 

—Sick leave to be the same for prevail- 
ing rate as it is for classified employees. 

—Pensions for the widow or other wholly 
dependent survivors of a government em- 
ployee to be equal to at least 75 per cent 
of the employee’s pension. 

—Annual review of pensions paid to 
retired civil servants to consider their 
sufficiency in the light of price changes. 


Other Proposals 


Housing 

The Congress recognized that a good 
deal of new housing had, by means of the 
National Housing Act, been put within the 
reach of persons who otherwise might not 
have been able to get it. It noted, how- 
ever, a continuing shortage of accommoda- 
tion in the larger cities, rising land costs 
due to speculation, and a “chronic scarcity 
of funds available for mortgages”. 

It strongly recommended the undertaking 
of large-scale, controlled rental and sub- 
sidized housing in downtown areas, to be 
financed mainly by senior governments; “a 
greatly expanded program of government- 
sponsored land assembly in the suburban 
areas”; measures by government to ensure 
a much steadier and larger flow of funds 
into housing through direct loans and other- 
wise; and “a general policy of keeping 
interest rates down”. 

Immigration 

The Immigration Act and its adminis- 
tration should be thoroughly overhauled, 
the Congress said. It recommended the 
setting up of an advisory committee on 
immigration, transfer of the placement 
service of the Immigration Department to 
the National Employment Service, bringing 
immigration as a whole under the Depart- 
ment of Labour, a comprehensive review of 
the Immigration Act, and repeal of that 
part of the Act which provides for deporta- 
tion without trial of any immigrant who 
has become a public charge within five 
years of his landing. 
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The Congress favoured a general immi- 
gration policy which would regulate the 
flow of immigrants to match the country’s 
absorptive capacity. It said the bringing 
in of immigrants during a period of high 
unemployment was an injustice both to the 
immigrants and to Canadians who were 
looking for and were unable to find work. 

Taxation 

The Congress suggested changes in the 
Income Tax Act to raise personal exemp- 
tions to $3,000 for married and $1,500 for 
single persons; to increase the exemption 
for each dependent child to $500; to allow 
all medical, dental, optical and hospital 
expenses to be deducted in computing 
income tax; to exempt from taxable income 
the cost of workers’ equipment and protec- 
tive clothing and the value of travelling 
and living allowances paid to or by workers 
required to work and live away from home. 

A freduction in the sales tax was 
requested. The brief expressed the opinion 
that married women who are working for 
a wage ‘are being discriminated against by 
being treated as though they were single,” 
and it asked that the Act be amended in 
this respect. 

The CLC suggested that when the 
present recession, during which deficit 
financing should be continued, is over, new 
revenues that might be needed “should be 
obtained by taxation based firmly on the 
principle of ability to pay; for example, 
by increasing the corporation income tax 
and the taxes on personal income above 
proper exemption levels”. 

Transportation 

The Congress reiterated the suggestion 
“that Parliament reclaim jurisdiction over 
national and interprovincial highway trans- 
port”. 

Steps should be taken to ensure the pres- 
ervation of coastal and intercoastal trade 
for Canadian vessels built and manned in 
Canada, the brief continued, and trade in 
inland waters should be preserved to Cana- 
dian and American vessels on an equitable 
basis. 

It thought that there was merit in sub- 
sidizing the railways if there was no other 
equitable arrangement under which they 
could maintain themselves and operate 
efficiently. “We certainly cannot accept the 
thesis that the railway workers should 
subsidize their. industry through wages that 
are low in comparison to wages paid to 
comparable workers elsewhere.” 

Education 

Although the Congress said that it was 
pleased at the very great attention that 
has been paid to education in Canada 
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during the last few years, it recommended 
that the Government should take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

—Give enough financial help to the 
provinces to enable them to maintain a 
high standard of education from grade 
school to university. 

—Call a Dominion-Provincial conference 
on education. 

—Help in establishing scholarships, ad- 
vanced technical institutes, an extension of 
teacher-training programs, and policies 
which will provide for adequate salaries for 
qualified teachers. 

—Undertake a school construction pro- 
gram with federal financial assistance. 


Other Recommendations 


The CLC also recommended: 

—RHstablishment of a permanent citizen’s 
advisory committee on fair employment 
practices, to be attached to the Department 
of Labour. 

—FEarly introduction of legislation setting 
up a National Energy Authority. 

—Strengthening of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and an increase in the staff 
administering it. 

—Additional help for the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and immediate payment to New- 
foundland of the amount recommended for 
this year in the Royal Commission on 
Newfoundland Finances. 


The Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister and the Ministers of 
Labour and of Trade and Commerce spoke 
to the CLC delegation when the reading of 
the memorandum was completed. 

The Prime Minister, Right Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, agreed that the objectives pre- 
sented in the brief, if achieved, would 
naturally be most beneficial. At the same 
time, he said, he would like to know how 
all these things could be brought about 
while at the same time income tax and 
sales tax were reduced. 

The Prime Minister said that he would 
have liked better support for the Bill of 
Rights than was accorded in the Congress’s 
representation. He agreed that a constitu- 
tional amendment binding on the provinces 
would have been desirable. However, it was 
said by some that this would require the 
consent of all the provinces. He considered 
that in enacting a Bill of Rights applicable 
to those matters under federal jurisdiction 
we would be taking a step forward that 
required no penalties to secure enforcement. 

The aim of such a bill would be to ensure 
“that nationally our fundamental freedom 
shall not be subject to the whims of what- 
ever majority may be in Parliament”. The 
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sole exception to this would be the extent 
to which it might be necessary to abrogate 
these rights in time of war, as a measure 
of national safety. 

It would be within the power of Parlia- 
ment to change a constitutional amend- 
ment as much as it would be within its 
power to change an act of Parliament, 
Mr. Diefenbaker pointed out. 

He disagreed with the statement con- 
tained in the brief that we were losing our 
foreign trade. This was not in keeping 
with the facts, he said. 

Repeating what he had said at the 
beginning of his reply, the’ Prime Minister 
said that he would like to obtain the recipe 
that would allow increases in pensions all 
along the line, increases in salaries, in- 
creases in every direction. and at the same 
time reduce taxation. “I say to you with 
the utmost good feeling that you can’t have 
it both ways,” he asserted. 

We needed international markets, and 
we could not have such markets if we 
priced ourselves out of them. He empha- 
sized this point particularly in view of 
what he described as the “terrifying offen- 
sive” in international trade that was being 
prepared by the Communist world—a 
world that was not hampered by economic 
considerations in trying to undermine the 
economies of other nations that it hoped 
eventually to bring under its control. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
agreed with the CLC that unemployment 
could not be accepted as a natural state 
of affairs. He cited the positive, direct and 
immediate actions taken by the Govern- 
ment in recent months, and immediately 
after taking office, as evidence of its atti- 
tude in this regard. 

Mr. Starr said that he noted that the 
CLC was less worried about the dangers 
of inflation than about the dangers of 
recession, and he pointed out that it was 
the desire to promote a recovery that had 
prompted the Government in the measures 
it had taken to deal with the situation. 
He expressed satisfaction with the success 
of the municipal works incentive program, 
particularly because of its high labour con- 
tent. Out of about 1,100 projects approved 
so far, costing $45,000,000 and giving em- 
ployment to 20,000 workers, the average 
labour content was 39 per cent, he said. 

Noting the Congress’s complaint that the 
National Winter Employment Conference 
should have been called earlier in the year 
and that the municipal incentive program 
should have been started earlier, he pointed 
out that these things took time to organize, 


and that it was the Government that had 
taken the initiative in calling the conference. 

With reference to the suggestion in the 
brief that the economy is sufficiently con- 
trollable even in its present form to allow 
seasonal unemployment to be wiped out, 
Mr. Starr said that he was not sure what 
type of control would bring this about. But 
he hoped that unemployment would be 
reduced to a minimum by co-operative 
action on the part of government, labour 
and management. 

Referring to changes in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the Minister said that 
he had received the submissions of the 
Congress, and that its views were being 
carefully studied. Its suggestions for amend- 
ment of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act had also been 
received, and when final legislation was 
brought down there would be full oppor- 
tunity for study and debate through the 
usual method of parliamentary presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Starr said he was pleased that the 
Congress was pleased by the passage of the 
Vacations With Pay Act, and disappointed 
that it was disappointed with some of its 
features. He promised consideration of 
their views on the Minimum Wage Act 
and the National Labour Code. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, saying he was inter- 
ested to notice the attention paid to trade 
in the CLC submission, denied that 
Canada’s exports of primary produce were 
lagging. In 1957 a record had been set 
for exports, and he predicted that 1958 
would fall very little short of that record, 
if it fell short at all. 

Figures for the first 11 months of 1958 
showed that the volume of our exports was 


higher than in the same 11-month period 
of 1957, and that the difference in the 
value of the exports in the two periods was 
only 0.1 per cent, the Minister said. 

Commenting on the statements in the 
CLC’s brief about the need for credit in 
international trade, Mr. Churchill pointed 
out that the Speech from the Throne had 
forecast the taking of steps by the Govern- 
ment to enlarge credit facilities “so that 
we can extend our business in capital goods 
with Latin American countries, and so on”. 

In a comment on the reference in the 
brief to the prospect of the Colombo 
Plan’s becoming “perverted” to a method 
of disposing of Canadian surplus grain, 
he said it had never been suggested that 
the Plan should be used simply for that 
purpose. He defended the shipment last 
year of 32,000,000 bushels of wheat as 
part of Canada’s assistance to certain coun- 
tries under the Colombo Plan, and to help 
Palistinian refugees. 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Besides Prime Minister Diefenbaker, the 
following members of the Cabinet were 
present: Hon. Donald M. Fleming, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. Alfred J. Brooks, Minis- 
ter of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Leon Balcer, 
Solicitor General; Hon. George R. Pearkes, 
Minister of National Defence; Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; Hon. Davie Fulton, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Ellen Fairclough, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour; Hon. William 
M. Hamilton, Postmaster General; Hon. 
James M. Macdonnell, Minister wthout 
Portfolio; Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare; and Hon. 
Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The calling of a federal-provincial con- 
ference, with municipalities participating, 
“in order to seek the best measures for 
giving work to the unemployed” was the 
main recommendation made in the brief 
submitted by the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 

Stating that the present unemployment 
picture was “paradoxical and scandalous,” 
the brief requested the implementation of 
a “vast program” of public works. Only in 
this way, the CCCL declared, can the 
Government succeed in “reinvigorating our 
economy and in checking the present acute 
unemployment crisis”. 
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The delegation, some one hundred strong 
and headed by the new CCCL General 
President, Roger Mathieu, was received by 
the Prime Minister, Right Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, accompanied by seven Cabinet 
Ministers, including Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and Hon. Léon Balcer, 
Solicitor General. 

The former President of the CCCL, 
Gérard Picard, drew the Cabinet’s attention 
to the unemployment situation at Sorel and 
to the strike then in progress at Sorel 
Industries Limited. 

S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of the 
Metal Trades Federation, urged the Gov- 
ernment to set up a truly Canadian policy 
on coastal shipping. 
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The memorandum objected to the use 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund for 
an unemployment relief program. It also 
urged that Canada put an end to what it 
called its “ultra-conservatism in its relations 
with the ILO” and requested the banning 
of secondary boycotts. 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of 
the Confederation, read the brief in French. 


Unemployment 


Denouncing the present “paradoxical and 
scandalous” unemployment situation, the 
CCCL suggested a federal-provincial con- 
ference, with municipalities participating, 
“to seek the best means for giving work 
to the unemployed and to help those whose 
income is insufficient”. 

The brief suggested that “we should 
take advantage of such a conference to 
elaborate a full employment policy and to 
see to it that the security of Canadians 
no longer depends exclusively on the equili- 
brium of the blind forces of economy.” 

On the other hand, the CCCL was 
pleased to note the high level of activity 
in residential construction. It suggested, 
however, that the federal Government con- 
tribute to the payment of interest on loans 
under the National Housing Act. 


The brief added that interest on sums 
borrowed by municipalities in order to 
benefit fully from federal aid for winter 
work was prohibitive and prevented the 
carrying out of many projects. It suggested 
that the Bank of Canada make available to 
municipalities interest-free loans for works 
designed to combat winter unemployment. 


The CCCL asserted that only through a 
vast program of public works would the 
Government succeed in reinvigorating the 
economy and in checking the present unem- 
ployment crisis. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
brief said, is still the basic element in the 
Canadian social security system. 

The CCCL is not worried about the 
decrease in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, since it has always claimed that this 
reserve was “unnecessarily high”. 

“What constitutes a real danger,” the 
brief pointed out, “is that to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund are charged 
expenses that should be paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund was never created 
to guard against the consequences of an 
economic crisis and it must not be used to 
cover the expenses of a relief program for 
unemployment, either directly or indirectly.” 
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The CCCL requested that the Act be 
extended to cover all workers, including 
hospital workers as well as those with a 
steady job, and that the Government’s share 
be at least equal to that paid by employers 
and employees. It would thus be possible 
to increase benefits considerably, the brief 
declared. 


The CCCL and Peace 


The CCCL expressed the hope that the 
Canadian Government would not associate 
“with any nation or group of nations whose 
behaviour constitutes a permanent threat 
to peace”. Like all other free and demo- 
cratic unions, the CCCL “ardently wishes 
the founding of permanent peace in the 
world,” the memorandum said. 


It also favoured the banning of nuclear 
weapons. 


Relations with the ILO 


Canada should put an end to its “ultra- 
conservatism” in its relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the brief 
said. 

Noting that the federal set-up of the 
country creates difficulties from the point of 
view of ratification of international agree- 
ments, the CCCL suggested that a federal- 
provincial conference be held to find out 
“how problems of this nature could be 
solved through the co-operation of govern- 
ment’s having jurisdiction in the labour 
field”. 

The CCCL insisted that the ILO main- 
tain its legislative character so as to be 
able to make recommendations to member 
countries and adopt international conven- 
tions. 

The brief recommended that the Govern- 
ment fill the vacancies on the Canadian 
delegation to International Labour Con- 
ferences and that each province be asked 
to name a Government Adviser. 


Other Proposals 


Combines Investigation Act 
The CCCL suggested that stiffer penalties 
be imposed on contraveners of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and that investiga- 
tion procedures under the Act be more 
expeditious. 


Secondary Boycotting 

“Boycotting by a union of an employer’s 
products in order to compel his employees 
to change their membership to another 
union is, in our opinion, a reprehensible 
act and an encroachment upon union free- 
dom,” the brief stated. 


The CCCL would like, therefore, to make 
it illegal for an employer to refuse to sell 
his products or his services to another 
employer or to buy the products or the 
services of that other employer in order 
to compel the latter’s employees, repre- 
sented by a union, to change their union 
membership. 


It should also be made illegal, the CCCL 
suggested, for a union to order its members 
to refrain from handling the products of 
an employer or using the services of this 
employer so as to compel his employees, 
represented by a union, to change their 
union membership. 


Strike-Breakers 


By “strike-breaker” the CCCL means any 
person who seeks and obtains a job which, 
at the outbreak of a strike, was held by a 
worker who has since become a striker, as 
well as any person who accepts employ- 
ment in a job which, at the outbreak of 
a strike, was held by a worker who has 
since become a striker. 


The CCCL requested that recourse to 
strike-breakers be prohibited in all circum- 
stances, and that the National Employment 
Service or any other employment agency 
be prohibited from sending workers to an 
establishment in order to replace striking 
workers. 


Anti-Union Campaign 
The CCCL protested against the cam- 
paign being launched in Canada “to weaken 
the workers’ status and to obtain from the 
Government legislation restricting the right 
of association”. 


The brief took exception to the efforts 
made by employers’ associations “to weaken 
organized labour and paralyse it in the 
pursuit of its mission’. 

We take the liberty of forewarning the 
Canadian Government against such an under- 
taking, which threatens not only trade unionism 
but at the same time democracy and the 
climate of liberty on which our country prides 
itself. 


The second part of the brief, which was 
not read, was to a large extent a summary 
of requests already presented to federal 
authorities. It dealt with the housing prob- 
lem, old age and retirement pensions, 
immigration, older workers, diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican and a Cana- 
dian flag. 

The CCCL delegation also took advan- 
tage of the submission of its annual brief 
to the Cabinet to draw attention to the 
strike of 74 producers employed by the 
CBC and called upon the Government to 
intervene in the matter. 


The Prime Minister replied that the 
Government did not want to interfere with 
the affairs of the CBC. However, he invited 
the producers’ representatives to meet the 
Minister of Labour following submission of 
the brief and to discuss the matter with 
him. The invitation was accepted immed- 
iately. 

Gérard Picard, President of the Metal 
Trades Federation, called the Cabinet’s 
attention to the high level of unemploy- 
ment at Sorel and to the dispute at Sorel 
Industries. 

Ted Payne, a Vice-President of the Metal 
Trades Federation, urged the Government 
to set up a truly Canadian policy on 
coastal shipping, not only to protect the 
shipbuilding industry but also to prevent 
the scattering of highly specialized workers. 


Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister invited the Hon. 
Léon Balcer, as dean of Ministers from the 
province of Quebec, to welcome the dele- 
gation in French. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr, and the Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys, Hon. Paul Comtois, also 
said a few words. 


Solicitor General of Canada 


Mr. Balcer reminded the delegation that 
the present Government had tackled the 
unemployment problem as soon as it was 
elected to power and said that it intended 
to continue to amend Canadian legislation 
to the advantage of all. The recession which 
Canada had just experienced had reached 
its low point, he added, and business was 
already picking up. 

The Minister assured the delegates that 
their representations were listened to and 
appreciated by the Government. 


Minister of Labour 


In reply to the CCCL brief, the Minister 
of Labour stated that the problem of unem- 
ployment had been one of concern to the 
Government, which was why it had taken 
what he called “very definite and strong 
action” and had launched the incentive 
plan in the municipalities. 

Mr. Starr mentioned that, in Quebec, 
some one hundred projects were then going 
through the processing stage between the 
province and the municipalities. 

He also drew attention to the fact that 
the National Employment Service figures 
as of January 8 showed a decline in unem- 
ployment. 

“T feel very happy about this municipal 
incentive plan,” he explained, “because at 
the moment it will provide, within the next 
few weeks, jobs for 20,000 Canadians on 
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site, which means some total of 60,000 
when you include industry in the supply of 
materials.” 

The Minister of Labour also said that 
the CCCL’s suggestions in respect to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are now being processed and that 
it was his hope that “we may in the not 
too distant future be able to bring down 
amendments that will give strength to that 
Act”. 

He also mentioned that unemployment 
insurance amendments are “receiving the 
attention of the legislative committee”. 


The Prime Minister 


Mr. Diefenbaker made no specific com- 
ment on the CCCL’s brief except to praise 
the spirit in which it was submitted and 
the high degree of preparation evidenced. 

He stated that it was one way for the 
Government to know the citizens better 
and thus to understand their viewpoints 
better. 

However, the Prinme Minister asked for 
an explanation of the wish expressed by 


the CCCL that “the Government not 
associate with any nation or group of 
nations whose behaviour constitutes a per- 
manent threat to peace”. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary, -ex- 
plained that that was the expression of a 
philosophy, advising Canada not to share 
in any venture which could eventually lead 
to the destruction of world peace. Recalling 
the position taken by Canada in the Suez 
Canal crisis, Mr. Marchand declared that 
Canada should refuse any alliance with 
countries that might have aggressive inten- 
tions. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
the following ministers: Hon. Donald 
Fleming, Minister of Finance; Hon. Léon 
Balcer, Solicitor General of Canada; Hon. 
Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. Ellen Fairclough, Minis- 
ter of Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. 
Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. 
William Hamilton, Postmaster General; and 
Hon. Paul Comtois, Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


Improvements to the National Housing 
Act, the provision of a complete health 
service, and amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and the Income Tax Act 
were among requests made in the brief sub- 
mitted to the Government by the National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods. 

By far the largest section in the submis- 
sion, however, concerned a request for 
amendment of the Railway Act to provide 
for compensation for financial loss caused 
to employees by any change in existing 
railway lines, and to provide that such 
compensation arrangements apply to aban- 
donments of lines. 

The memorandum was read by A. H. 
Hutchinson, a Canadian Vice-President of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
Vice-Chairman of the National Legislative 
Committee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods. 

Housing 


The brief asserted that in spite of the 
money provided by the Government for 
housing purposes, the average wage earner 
could not buy or build a home under the 
terms of present legislation. 

The Brotherhoods recommended that: 

—The required down payment be lowered 
to 7 per cent on houses appraised up to 
$13,500, and the interest rate on mortgages 
on such houses be reduced, and that a 
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maximum earning stipulation to the pur- 
chasers of such homes be introduced; 

—Financing be extended to cover exist- 
ing homes in good condition up to 25 
years of age; 

—Re-sale of houses built under the NHA 
be supervised so as to eliminate excess 
profits being made on them. 


Unemployment Insurance 


During 1957-58 unemployment in Canada 
rose to the highest level that has been 
experienced in the postwar period, the brief 
asserted. The Government’s action in ex- 
tending the seasonal benefit period was 
commendable, but benefit payments ex- 
ceeded revenue by $134 million. 

“The burden of the expense caused 
through the extension of seasonal benefit 
should be cared for by means other than 
by increasing the contributions,” the rail- 
way delegation said. It suggested the 
Government consider increasing its con- 
tribution so that employer, employee and 
government contributions are equal. 

The submission requested amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act to pro- 
vide: 

—A benefit period with a minimum of 
15 weeks and a maximum of 51 weeks; 

—Maximum benefits of at least two- 
thirds of former earnings; 

—Elimination of the waiting period; 


—Deletion of the clause that disqualifies 
from receipt of benefits workers who 
decline to cross another union’s picket line; 

—Coverage of insured workers who are 
unemployed because of illness; 

—An increase to $7,200 in the maximum 
earnings allowable for insurability and the 
granting of authority to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to set the wage 
ceiling in future. 


Health Insurance 


The brief noted that the agreement to 
provide hospital and diagnostic services in 
conjunction with the provinces was a 
worthy step in the right direction, but 
asserted that the plan “will never be a 
complete success until all people in Canada 
are entitled, as a right, to complete health 
coverage consisting of diagnostic, hospital, 
medical, surgical, dental and other services 
looking to the maintenance of all citizens”. 

It urged that “the Government plan to 
provide as early in the future as possible 
for complete services to everyone in 
Canada”. 

Income Tax 


In their submission the Brotherhoods 
declared that the average wage earner finds 
it most difficult to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living because of continued 
heavy taxation and insufficient statutory 
exemptions. They requested that a degree 
of relief be given taxpayers by: 

—Increasing statutory exemptions to 
$1,500 for single taxpayers; $3,000 for 
those having married or similar status; and 
$500 for each dependent not eligible for 
family allowances; 

—Including in the term “dependent” 
those. who are taking vocational training 
courses; 

—Amending Section 27 of the Income 
Tax Act to provide that all expenditures 
made by the taxpayer for medical care for 
himself and dependents be deductible in 
computing taxable income; 

—Amending Section 26 (2) (a) of the 
Act to provide that where a married person 
supports his spouse during a taxation year 
and the spouse has an income for the year 
exceeding $500 but not $1,000, the allow- 
able deduction of $3,000 be reduced by 
the amount by which the spouse’s income 
exceeds $500; and 

—Adding.a paragraph to the Act to 
provide that where railroad employees are 
not re-imbursed for the cost of meals and 
lodging incurred by them in carrying out 
their duties under their working agreements 
away from their permanent place of resi- 
dence, such expenses shall be an allowable 
deduction. 


Other Proposals 


Hope was expressed in the brief that 
at the current session of Parliament a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would be 
established to investigate and report on the 
effects of technological change and auto- 
mation. 

The Government was urged to increase 
family allowances to the following scale: 
$10 for each child under 6 years of age; 
$11 for each child over 6 and under 10; 
$12 for each child over 10 and under 13; 
$13 for each child over 13 and under 16 
years of age. 

Expressing pleasure that the Govern- 
ment continues to recognize the problem 
of rehabilitation of the disabled, the 
Brotherhoods hoped that the policy will be 
continued and that “the scope of rehabilita- 
tion services available to these unfortunate 
citizens will be expanded”. 

It was re-iterated that the Immigration 
Act should receive general revision and 
that its administration should be placed 
under the Minister of Labour. “The Depart- 
ment of Labour,” the brief noted, “has the 
fullest knowledge of employment conditions 
and requirements in the whole of Canada, 
and is in the best position to regulate 
immigration to meet the needs without pro- 
moting unemployment. 

“In the proposed revision of the Act and 
regulations, may we suggest again that the 
Department be given the assistance of a 
commission upon which Labour would be 
pleased to take part and assume its share 
of responsibility, together with farmers, 
management, government and any other 
representatives of interested parties.” 

It was urged that universities that hold 
night classes be given more assistance by 
the Government than those conducting only 
day classes, and that greater effort be made 
to keep teachers working at their profes- 
sion. 

In conclusion, the brief urged all govern- 
ments to recognize the principle of appoint- 
ing labour representatives to public bodies, 
boards and commissions, “including the 
Senate”. 

The brief was heard by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker; Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour; and Hon. Sidney Smith, Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. 


The Government's Reply 


Commenting on the brief, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker first complimented the dele- 
gation on its conciseness. 

Referring to the request that Labour be 
more fully represented on public bodies, 
Mr. Diefenbaker noted that M. M. Maclean, 
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former Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
and for many years before that a member 
of a railway brotherhood, had recently 
been appointed to the National Capital 
Commission. 

Appointment to the Canada Council 
would be necessary in April, when the 
terms of some present members expire, he 
announced, and he hoped that among the 
replacements there would be representatives 
of Labour and Agriculture. 

On the Brotherhoods’ request for im- 
proved health insurance the Prime Minister 
said that the matter was one of co-operation 
between the national Government and the 
provincial Governments. “We have no 
authority in any way to carry into effect 
that section. In fact, if it had not been for 
the action taken by this Government, the 
National Health Insurance Act could not 
have come into effect for six months follow- 
ing the date that it now comes into effect.” 

In connection with housing the Prime 
Minister noted that the Government had 
established a record “never before equalled” 
in this country. He noted that the sum 
of $750,000,000 had been provided and had 
created widespread employment, and that 
the Government had tried “to meet what 
you had in mind in your representation 
last year in connection with housing, in 
that we provided for lower-cost housing 
to the end that as many Canadians as 
possible who would otherwise have been 
denied any opportunity to share in the 
housing plan had been able to do so.” 

On unemployment, Mr. Diefenbaker said 
he believed that Canada was on its way out 
of the recession. 

In the United States, he noted, recent 
figures on the unemployed indicated that 
4,900,000 persons were out of work and 
that Canada “has not touched the same 
depths as the United States, in large measure 
due to the fact that we faced up to this 


problem, first in connection with extension 
of field operations through finance of the 
National Housing Act, then in public works 
and in the extension of assistance in order 
to encourage production which otherwise 
would not take place”. 

Labour Minister Michael Starr then 
spoke, referring first to suggestions made 


in connection with the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 
“At the moment,” he said, “we are 


studying possible amendments to this Act. 
I know I will bring in amendments to this 
Act at this session of Parliament.” He 
thought that a number of the suggestions 
the delegation had made would be im- 
plemented. 

Mr. Starr expressed the hope that the 
program for the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled would continue “with a great deal 
more impetus and zest”. 

Referring to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, he noted that 
a great deal of work was necessary before 
the amendments are brought in. A great 
many suggestions concerning amendment 
of the Act had been received. 

Transport Minister Hees spoke of legis- 
lation that had been put into force to 
eliminate level crossings and how it had 
been improved upon. He also referred to 
representation of Labour on public boards, 
mentioning specifically the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. He stated: 

“One of. our commissioners has always 
been a representative of Labour. As you 
know, we will be making a change because 
our present commissioner representative of 
Labour is reaching his 75th birthday in 
May, and we have been in consultation with 
railway labour brotherhoods, and a repre- 
sentative of Labour will be appointed who 
I certainly believe will be satisfactory to 
you, to take the place of our present labour 
representative on the board.” 


CMA President Critical of Labour's Requests 


Commenting on demands made on the Government by Labour, Ian F. McRae, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, recently asserted that “there is 
clearly a need for Labour to review its position”. 

Referring to CLC representations to the Cabinet, Mr. McRae said they indicated 
Labour visualized the Government as a vast redistribution agency whereby the money for 
its proposals is found by “squeezing corporations and soaking the idle rich”. 

He noted the so-called idle rich are a vanishing breed. Of the 86,000 Canadians 


at present earning more than $10,000 per year, only 2,500 are making more than $50,000; 
these have nearly 40 per cent of their earnings taken away in income taxes. If the tax on 
the group was doubled, the Government would get only about $78,000,000 more revenue. 

In connection with his tax statement, Mr. McRae said that the increase in old age 
pensions alone, as sought by the CLC, would cost the Government an additional 
$200,000,000, and this was only one of the new welfare benefits Labour wanted. Along 
with these benefits they also wanted higher income tax exemptions. Corporations, he 
noted, are already paying nearly 50 per cent of their profits in taxes. 
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4ist Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Retiring President predicts further increase in construction activity this year, 
resulting in employment for 625,000 in construction industry, for many more in 
supplier industries; appeals for maximum support for wintertime construction 


The trend towards an increase in the 
amount of construction undertaken should 
continue in 1959, with the total value 
reaching perhaps $7,500,000,000, said 
Harold J. Ball in his presidential address 
to the 41st annual meeting of the Canadian 
Construction Association, held in Montreal 
in the latter part of January. 


This, he pointed out, would mean that 
employment would be provided for more 
than 625,000 in the construction industry 
itself, and for an even greater number in 
the manufacturing, transporting and mer- 
chandising of construction materials and 
equipment and in services dependent on 
construction. 


Matters discussed at the meeting included 
labour relations, apprenticeship training, 
housing, the revision of labour legislation, 
and labour conditions in federal Govern- 
ment contracts. The question of winter- 
time construction also received a good deal 
of attention. 


The meeting adopted a resolution calling 
on Labour to make unspecified “contribu- 
tions” to further winter construction. 

A guest speaker at the meeting, Major- 
General H. A. Young, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works, described in outline the 
large amount of construction work that 
is being undertaken by the federal Govern- 
ment. 

J. Eric Harrington, son of a former 
president of the CCA, was elected President 
for 1959, in succession to Mr. Ball. 


Winter Construction 


The considerable success that has attend- 
ed efforts by public authorities and private 
persons to arrange the construction indus- 
try’s operations to provide as much winter 
work as possible was referred to in the 
President’s address. 

“We know also, however,” he said, “that 
much remains to be done to offset the 
outmoded prejudices against wintertime 
construction. The educational program has 
been gaining ground and momentum. It 
is not often that one finds a project in 
which everyone benefits. Let us give it our 
maximum support.” 

The Deputy Minister of Public Works 
in his address to the meeting said that an 
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important feature of the Government’s con- 
struction program had been an increase in 
winter construction work. The amount of 
winter employment provided by suitable 
timing of building maintenance and interior 
work had increased substantially during the 
past couple of years, he stated. About 375 
small harbour and river projects had been 
planned for the current winter, in addition 
a continuation of work on as many marine 
projects as possible. 

“We have endeavoured to extend the 
winter work principle to the building con- 
struction field,’ the Deputy Minister said. 
“Our contracts now have clauses stating 
work must continue through the winter 
months, and results have been rewarding. 
We anticipate an increase in winter em- 
ployment during the current winter of well 
over 30 per cent as compared with opera- 
tions a couply of years ago. We expect 
that this total increase may well exceed 
4,000,000 man-hours.” 

As a further example Gen. Young cited 
the building this winter of some 65 small 
post offices. “What I think may be of 
special interest is that the costs of this 
program are not as high, compared with 
summer construction, as we had anticipated. 
In many cases the margin is less than 5 
per cent,” he said. 

A resolution passed by the Association 
called upon Labour to make “contribu- 
tions” to winter employment. Although the 
matter led to long discussion, the nature 
of this contribution was not specified. Some 
delegates suggested that wage rates should 
be reduced, but others said that this was 
unrealistic. Most, however, seemed to think 
that some concessions might be made in 
regard to working conditions. 


Housing 


In its statement of policy the Association 
strongly advocated the maintenance of the 
National Housing Act on a basis that would 
serve the essential housing market. It said 
that the main emphasis should continue 
to be on enabling more and more Cana- 
dians to own their own houses. 

Continued efforts should be made to 
reduce housing costs by greater individual 
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The Canadian Construction Association’s 
research and education committee reported 
that a $2,000 fellowship that had been 
offered by the CCA for the last three years 
for post-graduate studies pertaining to con- 


struction has gone begging. In spite of an 
intensive publicity campaign there had been 
very few applications, and none of those 


had been acceptable. The CCA plans to 


withdraw its offer. 


productivity, by greater consideration for 
cost in designing, by assembly line con- 
struction on the site, by securing availability 
of serviced lots at reasonable cost, and 
by modernization of building codes and 
research activities. 

As a step towards keeping down costs 
the Association recommended that the Act 
be amended, or that the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act be revived, to provide 
for the financing of feeder watermains and 
trunk sewers for low-cost housing projects. 

It also recommended that the purchase 
of used houses be allowed under the 
National Housing Act. 


Labour Relations 


“Increased productivity on job-sites and 
in plants will continue to require the 
maximum possible co-operation between and 
within management, labour and govern- 
ment. Increased trade training and judicious 
control of immigration programs will also 
be required to meet higher productivity 
standards,” the CCA said in its statement 
of policy. 

The Association favoured the joint con- 
ference board principle both on a national 
scale and at those centres where labour 
negotiations are conducted collectively by 
duly authorized employers’ committees. It 
also recommended that labour contracts 
for given centres or areas should have 
common expiry dates. 


It stated that it condemned in principle 
labour agreements that make membership 
in a trade union a condition of hiring or of 
continued employment. 


Patterns of Industrial Dispute 
Settlement in 5 Canadian Industries 


Five studies of labour-management relationships in five Canadian industries, 
financed by grants under labour Department-University Research Program, have 
been published in one volume by Industrial Relations Centre, McGill University 


Five studies of labour-management rela- 
tionships in five Canadian industries, whose 
authors were assisted and editorial assist- 
ance financed by grants under the Labour 
Department-University Research Program, 
have been published in one volume under 
the title, Patterns of Industrial Dispute 
Settlement in Five Canadian Industries. The 
book’s editor was Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director, Industrial Relations Centre, Mc- 
Gill University, who also contributed an 
introductory part, “Concepts in Labour 
Relations,” and a concluding chapter, “The 
Process of Accommodation”. 

Each study was carried out by its author 
independently of the others as research 
projects in the University of British Colum- 
bia, United College, Winnipeg, and McGill 
University. 

Prof. Woods’ introductory chapter at- 
tempts to establish a conceptual frame of 
reference for all the studies, and his con- 
cluding chapter draws on the industry 
studies for data and suggestions to for- 
mulate a theory of dispute settlement related 
to the unique Canadian machinery of inter- 
vention. 
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The. studies and authors are: 


“Third Party Intervention in the Alberta 
Coal Industry 1900-1951” by D. E. Arm-- 
strong and Muriel Armstrong. 

“Pattern of Accommodation in the Men’s 
Garment Industry of Quebec 1914-1954” 
by Michael Brecher. 

“Labour Disputes Settlement in the Con- 
struction Industry of British Columbia 
1948-1954” by Stuart Jamieson. 

“Third Party Intervention in the Quebec 
Primary Textile Industry 1944-1952” by 
Michael K. Oliver. 

“British Columbia Logging and Lumber 
Industry 1946-1953” by J. R. Vaselenak. 


The writers of these industry studies have 
availed themselves of the latitude provided 
by the absence of central direction to 
investigate widely differing industries with 
sharply contrasting institutional bargaining 
relations. They have in two cases covered 
approximately a half century, and in the 
other three, only a few years. The research 
methods used and the approach selected 
reflect the disciplinary interest and training 
of the several writers, as well as each one’s 


appraisal of what is important. Yet in spite 
of the independence displayed by the 
authors, the studies, when taken together, 
show remarkable consistency and lend 
strong support to a common concensus 
about the settlement of labour-management 
differences in Canadian industries, under 
the somewhat unique form of public insti- 
tutions as provided in Canadian law. 


Each of the studies includes sufficient 
descriptive material on the industry under 
review to provide a background of economic 
influences necessary to maintain perspective. 
And it becomes quite clear that such data 
are crucial to an understanding of labour 
relations problems. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the insight that emerges about 
the nature of collective bargaining and the 
process of accommodation itself. 

The oversimplification of popular con- 
ception are replaced by the complex 
realities of actual experience. Collective 
bargaining appears as an intricate web of 
relationships and interests that somehow 
progress in time through what Mr. Oliver 
refers to as a “dynamic equilibrium”. Or, 
as the Armstrongs conclude: “If... third 
party ... intervention is to be understood... 
one must go behind the third parties and 
the machinery of intervention to the tem- 
per and strength of the disputants, and 
beyond that to the social and economic 
factors.” 


It is interesting to note how each indus- 
try studied has, through time, evolved 
an established institutional structure that 
reflects the character of the problems of the 
respective industries. Four of the studies 
are concerned with multi-structures on the 
employer side, but each of these differs in 
form and operation. There is only a super- 
ficial resemblance between the employers’ 
representative organizations in, for exam- 
ple, the British Columbia logging industry 
and the Quebec Men’s clothing industry; 
the joint machinery of the British Columbia 
construction trades has little in common 
with the employers’ associations in the 
Alberta coal industry, taken at any time 
in its history. 

Yet there are common factors, and indeed 
it is these that emerge from the studies as 
fundamentals. And it is on these elements 
in common that a theory of labour-manage- 
ment accommodation can be built. 


Mr. Vaselenak has demonstrated the 
importance of accommodating the parties 


internally as the basis for the more appar- 
ent settlement between the representatives 
of unions and management; and Mr. 
Brecher, in the clothing industry study, 
has shown how this process can reach a 
high level of subtlety and sophistication. 
Mr. Jamieson’s study of the construction 
trades illustrates the difficulties encoun- 
tered when, through temporary economic 
influence and the extension of an outside 
jurisdiction, conflicting patterns of accom- 
modation appear for a given industry in 
a given area. 

Throughout the studies there is much 
preoccupation with the role of the state. 
Here again there appears to be considerable 
agreement that the state agencies, especially 
where they are “recommending” rather 
than “awarding” or “ruling” bodies, are 
limited by the power relationship with 
which they are dealing. Success by either 
conciliation officers or boards seems to be 
confined . largely to cases where the cir- 
cumstances were favourable, or conversely 
where a strike was highly unlikely. But 
perhaps more striking is the revelation that 
the same restraints operate quite effectively 
when the third party is clothed with arbi- 
tral power. This is shown in the practice of 
“agreed” arbitration in the clothing industry 
and in the manner in which the Director of 
Coal Operations imposed the miners’ 
demands on employers when the power of 
the men and their union was great. It is 
also reflected in the disastrous consequences 
of a B.C. Labour Department ruling that 
all conciliation boards must submit at least 
a majority report, thereby discouraging 
accommodative recommendations. 

There is much more in these studies. 
They represent one of the first serious 
attempts at depth study of labour relations 
in specific Canadian industries. They are 
valuable separately for those with a special 
interest or concern in one of the industries, 
and collectively for those who wish to 
compare and contrast and draw more 
general conclusions. They reveal much 
about the nature of collective bargaining, 
about the third-party function, and they 
have important suggestions regarding pub- 
lic policy. 

The book was published by the Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University. It is 
obtainable from the Centre at a price of 
$5.00 postpaid for single copies, $4.50 per 
copy postpaid for four or more copies. 
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Technical Training in the United Kingdom 


Organization and functions of various types of technical training institutions 
in the United Kingdom are described in detail in Department's sixth report, just 
published, in series on Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower 


The organization and functions of the 
various types of technical training institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom are described 
in detail in a report just issued by the 
Department of Labour under the title Out- 
line of Technical Training in the United 
Kingdom. 

The report describes the regular school 
system, explaining the differences between 
the grammar school, the secondary modern 
school and the secondary technical school. 
The part played in advanced technical 
education by the “technical colleges” and 
the universities is discussed, and there is 
a description of the system of granting 
certificates and diplomas by which workers 
in industry are enabled to progress to the 
skilled, technician and professional levels. 

This report, the sixth in a series issued 
as part of the Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower, was pre- 
ceded by: No. 1, Progress Report (sum- 
marized in the LABourR GAZETTE, Aug. 
1957, p. 940), No. 2, Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower: Electrical 
and Electronics Industry, Heavy Machinery 
Industry (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1281), No. 
3, Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Summary Report on the Household 
Appliance Industry (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 
1110), and No. 5, Vocational Training 
Program in Canada (L.G., Nov. 1958, 
p. 1252). The fourth report has not yet 
come off the press. 

This latest report was prepared by 
W. Graham Craig, who was employed by 
the Department in 1957 to help in the 
Research Program. Mr. Craig was until 
recently an instructor at the Royal College 
of Science and Technology and the Scottish 
College of Commerce, Glasgow. 

Copies of the report, and others in the 
series, are obtainable without charge from 
the Publications Division, Department of 
Labour. 


Schools 


In the United Kingdom a measurable 
part of children’s basic training in crafts- 
manship “is received by them in institutions 
managed and controlled by local education 
authorities, either in their later years of 
compulsory day-school attendance or in 
the years immediately following their statu- 
tory release from such attendance,” the 
report says. 
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Three distinct types of secondary schools, 
for children aged 11 to 15 years, are 
recognized by the Education Act, 1944. 
These are: secondary grammar schools, 
secondary modern schools, and secondary 
technical schools. 

“The kind of secondary education a child 
is given usually depends on the results of 
a test taken at the age of .11,” according 
to the report. “Pupils are allocated to the 
various types of secondary courses accord- 
ing to their fitness to profit from them, 
assessed on the basis of evidence derived 
from teachers’ estimates of attainment, 
intelligence tests and attainment tests.” 

The majority of pupils at the various 
types of secondary schools take the exam- 
ination for the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, which was introduced by the 
Minister of Education in 1951. The main 
features of this examination are that: 
papers are set at three levels—ordinary, 
advanced, and scholarship—and a certificate 
given for a pass in one or more subjects; 
all subjects are optional and no “minimum” 
or “group” requirements are imposed; most 
candidates are at least 16 years of age 
on September 1 of the year in which they 
sit for their examinations. 

The candidate can make his choice from 
among a number of subjects, and besides 
the usual academic subjects he may elect 
to take art, music, handicraft, or domestic, 
commercial or technical subjects. 


Vocational Education in Secondary Schools 


Vocational training in its most elemen- 
tary form begins for school children at the 
age of 11 years. Re-allocations, when advis- 
able, take place two years later, and there 
are many such re-allocations. 

The three main types of secondary 
schools (grammar, technical, and modern) 
take respectively about 20, 5 and 75 per 
cent of the 11-16 age-group. 

At present secondary technical schools 
provide a two- to three-year course on 
pre-vocational lines, although in the future 
it is hoped to provide a full-length second- 
ary course. In a number of schools fourth 
year intensive courses are provided at the 
end of the normal three-year junior second- 
ary course. 

Secondary technical courses are provided 
in engineering, building, textiles, house- 
wifery, catering, commerce, art, and agri- 
culture. The three-year course generally 


includes such subjects as woodwork and 
metalwork, technical drawing, and applied 
mechanics. 


Technical Colleges 


“Technical colleges in the United King- 
dom provide instruction in all recognized 
forms of technology,” the report says. 
“Apart from the wide field covered by 
mechanical, electrical, civil, and aeronau- 
tical engineering, courses of instruction are 
conducted in architecture, building, tex- 
tiles, mining, plastics, and many forms of 
applied physics and chemistry. Students 
from almost every type of industry can be 
found in the major technical colleges of 
the country... 

“In England and Wales some 300 tech- 
nical’ colleges (other than art colleges) 
provide full-time courses for students, while 
in addition some 250 technical colleges 
provide courses for part-time students only. 
Of the total number of technical colleges, 
about 150 give instruction in one or more 
of the technologies at an advanced level; 
that is to say, to Higher National Certifi- 
cate standard... 

“While it is true that the greater part 
of the instruction at technical colleges con- 
tinues to be given on a part-time basis, the 
number of students in full-time attendance 
at such institutions has increased in recent 
years to an extent hitherto unknown.” 


In June 1956 the Minister of Education 
announced the provisional designation of 
eight colleges as “Colleges of Advanced 
Technology,” three in London and the 
others in various parts of the country. All 
of them have now been given full Minis- 
terial recognition. 

Colleges approved as “Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Technology” concentrate on scien- 
tific and technological education at the 
highest level, and funds have been provided 
by the Government towards their rebuilding 
and expansion. 

In a few parts of the country technical 
colleges have affiliated with their local 
universities, and this arrangement has met 
with considerable success. 


Sandwich Courses 


Sandwich courses play an important and 
increasing part in the British system of 
technological education, says the report. A 
sandwich course is one that involves alter- 
nate periods of full-time attendance at a 
technical college with equal periods in 
industry for practical training. 

The Government is encouraging these 
courses, and it is believed that they offer 
advantages over courses of evening study, 


which place a strain on the students. Sand- 
wich courses of the type favoured will be 
of four to five years duration. It is con- 
sidered that these advanced courses will 
suit the able worker who is already em- 
ployed in industry, as well as serving to 
attract an increasing number of young 
people when they leave school at 18 years 
of age. 

Periods of five months in a college and 
seven months in industry, or of about six 
months in each, are considered the most 
effective and convenient arrangement. The 
list of colleges which provide sandwich 
courses in England and Wales is extensive. 


National Certificates and Diplomas 


“National Certificate and Diploma 
schemes have been in operation in various 
branches of technological education for 
almost 40 years... The National Certificate 
schemes which are now in _ operation 
throughout the country are intended for 
part-time as distinct from full-time students, 
and are designed to secure a minimum 
national standard representing continuous 
part-time study over a period of five or six 
years from the age of 16 or 17. An Ordin- 
ary National Certificate is normally taken 
after three years’ study, and a Higher 
National Certificate after a further two 
years. 

“The Higher National Certificate is a 
qualification of approximately first degree 
standard in the subjects taken, although, 
being based on a part-time course, it is 
necessarily narrower in scope,” the report 
continues. “Endorsements in respect of 
additional subjects may be awarded as the 
result of further study. 

“Tt is common for students who have 
gained the Higher National Certificate to 
pursue their studies to a level which pro- 
vides complete exemption from the exam- 
inations of professional institutions. 

“The National Diploma schemes are 
designed to set a similar standard for full- 
time students. An Ordinary National Di- 
ploma is awarded on two years full-time 
study, usually started at the age of 16. The 
Higher National Diploma requires three 
years study and covers approximately the 
same ground as a _ university degree 
course... National Certificates and Di- 
plomas are awarded jointly by the Ministry 
of Education and the professional institu- 
tions concerned.” 


National Colleges 


“In a few relatively small and specialized 
industries National Colleges for techno- 
logical training have been established by 
the Government. There are now seven such 
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colleges in the United Kingdom. In each 
case the object of the Government has been 
to provide highly specialized training in a 
single industry, which is highly dispersed 
throughout the country and employs com- 
paratively few personnel, or the techniques 
of which are used in many other indus- 
tries.” 

The seven National Colleges are: the 
National College of Horology, the National 
Foundry College, the National College for 
Heating, Ventilating, Refrigeration and Fan 
Engineering, the National College of Rub- 
ber Technology, the College of Aeronautics, 
the National Leathersellers’ College, and 
the National College of Food Technology. 


Universities 


Although the British universities, of 
which there are 17 in England and Wales, 
four in Scotland, and one in Northern Ire- 
land, receive a very large measure of 
financial aid from the state, they are 
entirely autonomous in government and 
administration. No government department 
has any jurisdiction within any of them or 
any control over them. 

Grants to the universities are not made 
directly by the Treasury, but are allocated 
out of a lump sum voted by Parliament 
and administered by a body known as the 
University Grants Committee. 

Altogether 43 per cent of the student 
body in Great Britain attend classes in the 
arts faculties, while the faculties of pure 
science account for 22.5 per cent of the 
student body. 

British universities use various designa- 
tions to describe the degrees they confer 
in the field of technology. In most univer- 
sities the completion of a three-year or 
four-year course of full-time study leads to 
the Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) degree, 
except at Oxford and Cambridge, where 
a Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree is 
awarded. 

Of the 22° universities in the United 
Kingdom, 18 have separate departments of 
engineering. There are departments of 
metallurgy at the Universities of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield; of naval architecture 
and marine enigneering at Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Belfast, Newcastle and Southampton. 
Several other universities offer special 
courses in connection with particular indus- 
tries. 

In 1954 university degrees and diplomas 
granted by the universities of Great Britain 
in engineering and other applied sciences 
numbered 2,800. This figure represented 57 
per million of the population of the coun- 
try. In the same year 8,110 Higher National 
Certificates, or equivalent qualifications, 
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were awarded, representing 164 per million 
of the population. The number of gradu- 
ates in pure science represented 105 per 
million of the population. (For the whole 
of Western Europe the comparable figure 
was 48, for the USSR 56, and for the 
United States 144.) 

About 2,300 of the graduates obtained 
their degrees by full-time study at univer- 
sities, while the other 500 attended classes, 
full-time or part-time, at technical colleges. 


Day Release Schemes 


“A remarkable increase has taken place 
in postwar years in the number of persons 
who are released by their employers for 
part-time education during their normal 
working hours,” says the report. In 1939 
the number of workers so released was 
43,000; in 1956-57 it had risen to more 
than 417,000. The raising of the school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15 in 1944, with a 
resulting loss to industry of a number of 
its youngest workers, makes this increase 
all the more remarkable. 

Release for part-time study during work- 
ing hours is usually granted for a period of 
three years to those between the ages of 15 
and 18 years. Sometimes the release is for 
one year or two years only. Most modern 
schemes of day release allow the employee 
to be absent for one whole day a week, 
but under some schemes the worker may 
be released for two half-days. 

“The main advantage of the day-release 
system of vocational education is, perhaps, 
that it transfers the burden of professional 
and craft studies to the day-time and so 
lessens the strain which is imposed on 
young workers,” the report points out. 

Some employers, however, make attend- 
ance at a certain number of evening classes 
in the employee’s own time a condition of 
release during working hours. 


Training within Industry 


“An important part is played by industry 
in the provision of technological education 
and training in the United Kingdom. Many 
firms have established independent courses 
of training within their own premises in 
the crafts and skills which are appropriate 
to their industry, while in the larger indus- 
trial organizations training schemes have 
been erected on a more comprehensive 
scale, varying in intensity from technician 
to the most advanced levels and in duration 
from a few months to several years.” 

Accepted methods of training by em- 
ployers include: induction courses, which 
usually last for from one to six weeks; 
works schools, which are maintained by 
many industrial undertakings on their own 


premises; day continuation schools, estab- 
lished in some districts by local education 
authorities under the Education Acts of 
1918 and 1921 with the voluntary support 
of industrial concerns in their areas; and 
training centres, which consist of separate 
education departments within many large 
industrial organizations which are respon- 
sible for the training of all the firm’s em- 
ployees. 

“Modern industry, therefore,” the report 
adds, “is responsible internally for the 
training of a large percentage of its own 
personnel, and many training schemes with- 
in industry in co-operation with the univer- 
sities and technical colleges attain the 
highest levels.” 


Apprenticeship 


“While the number of university gradu- 
ates who have entered industry in recent 
years has increased beyond all previous 
experience,” the report says, “the normal 
method of gaining professional qualifica- 
tions as a technologist is still that of a 
substantially full-time apprenticeship con- 
current with part-time courses of study at 
a technical college in the evenings.” 

There are three main types of appren- 
ticeship: 

1. The apprenticeship may begin at the 
age of 17 or 18 years and last for four 
years. The course combines intensive train- 
ing in the works with classes on a part-time 
release scheme leading to one of the 
National Certificate qualifications. 

2. Pre-graduate apprenticeship, which 
consists of practical training for one year 
before entering on a full-time course at a 
university or major technical college, and 
another year after the completion of the 
academic course. The apprentice may also 
be required to train during vacations. This 
method is not widely used, but is gaining 
popularity in the engineering industry. 

3. The graduate apprentice may enter 
industry on three or six months probation 
after he has completed his academic course. 
He then enters on a two-year training 


period in the works. He is usually expected 
also to attend special lectures at the local 
technical college. 

The report briefly describes the appren- 
tice training schemes of two industrial 
concerns which are given as examples. 

The majority of apprentices who are 
released by their employers to take part- 
time day-release courses probably attend 
courses designed and arranged by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, “founded 
for the advancement of technical education 
by the Corporation and certain Livery 
Companies of the City of London”. 

The Institute prepares schemes of sylla- 
buses and arranges examinations, and issues 
certificates and awards approved by the 
Ministry of Education. 

Although statistics are not available as 
to the number of apprentices in training, 
the report states that it is known to have 
increased greatly since 1954 owing to the 
introduction of training schemes by many 
of the leading industrial organizations in 
the country. 

The report makes reference to several 
United Kingdom publications which out- 
line in some detail the British technological 
education system. Some of the more 
important of these are: Higher Techno- 
logical Education (the Percy Committee 
report of 1945), The Future Development 
of Higher Technological Education (1950), 
Higher Technological Education (1951), 
and Technical Education (1956), all of 
which are official reports of the U.K. 
Ministry of Education. Another report of 
the Ministry of Education, Technical Edu- 
cation in Scotland, covers the rather dif- 
ferent Scottish system. The U.K. Ministry 
of Labour and National Service in 1958 
published a very useful report, Training for 
Skill, which deals with the recruitment and 
training of young workers in industry. There 
are many other sources of information 
about technological education in the United 
Kingdom, including circulars issued by the 
Ministry of Education and reports by the 
University Grants Committee on university 
development. 


Farmers’ 1958 Cash Income 8.3 Per Cent above 1957 Total 


Cash income from the sale of farm products and from participation payments on 
previous year’s Prairie grain crops in 1958 amounted to an estimated $2,808,234,000, up 
8.3 per cent from the preceding year’s total of $2,591,861,000 and 5.4 per cent from 


the 1956 total of $2,663,520,000. 


Supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act and the Western Grain Producers Acreage payment in 1958 amounted to $61,085,000 
compared with $1,987,000 in 1957 and $5,004,000 in 1956. 

The increase in cash farm income was attributed to larger returns from the sale of 
livestock. All provinces had larger farm cash returns in 1958 compared with 1957. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Principles Governing Rehabilitation 
International conference on legislation concerning veterans and war victims 
convened by World Veterans’ Federation at The Hague adopts series of recommen- 
dations on principles that ought to govern the rehabilitation of the disabled 


Recommendation on the principles that 
ought to govern rehabilitation were adopted 
at an international conference on legisla- 
tion concerning veterans and war victims, 
organized by the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion and held at The Hague during 
November. 

The conference declared that since rehab- 
ilitation is necessary to restore to the fullest 
extent possible the physical and mental 
powers of disabled persons so that they 
can resume their place in society, any such 
person should have the right, and should 
take advantage of the right, to the rehabili- 
tation services established by the competent 
authorities. 


The conference recommended that gov- 
ernments should take the necessary steps to 
establish and develop specialized vocational 
guidance and training and social resettle- 
ment services for the handicapped. It 
expressed the opinion that employers who 
co-operate in bringing about the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled will find among those 
thus restored to usefulness a number who 
are particularly well qualified for the work 
for which they have been trained. 


The delegates recommended certain prin- 
ciples to be followed in medical rehabilita- 
tion. They stated that it should begin 
immediately after occurrence of the injury 
or illness, and that it should cover physical, 
mental and psychological conditions. They 
emphasized the importance of the emotional 
and social aspects of rehabilitation. 

Medical rehabilitation should be carried 
out by teams, with a physician as the cap- 
tain of each team; and it should comprise 
prevention, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, 
counselling, return to society and medical 
after-treatment. For those whose _ illness 
is chronic, and for long-term and geriatric 
patients, “maintenance therapy” is of vital 
important in order to hold any ground that 
has been gained, the conference said. 


The recommendations stated that gov- 
ernment schemes of rehabilitation should 
provide training that will enable the person 
being treated to become a skilled worker, 
according to his abilities, and to have the 
normal chance for promotion. Such per- 
sons should not be confined to the few 
employments formerly reserved for them. 
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All disabled persons should be provided 
with adequate financial and other support 
for the whole period of rehabilitation. 

The conference recommended that the 
institutional and administrative provisions 
of rehabilitation schemes should be based 
on the following principles: 

—Members of the rehabilitation team 
must work together, each member under- 
standing his own place in the team as well 
as that of each other member. 

—tThe importance of education for leis- 
ure, as well as education for work, should 
be recognized. 

—Medical and social guidance should be 
available throughout the rehabilitation pro- 
cess. 

—There is a place for voluntary effort 
within and under the control of a public 
rehabilitation service. 

—Successful rehabilitation depends largely 
on the skill of the rehabilitation team in 
stimulating the willingness and co-operation 
of the patient. 

The importance of the mental and 
psychological aspects of therapy were 
emphasized at the conference. 

All governments should regard rehabilita- 
tion as a human problem of-solidarity and 
justice, the conference declared in a recom- 
mendation that all governments devote 
attention to the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled. 

Statistical data are needed for an under- 
standing of the problem of rehabilitation, 
the conference said. Governments should 
make the necessary investigations and give 
adequate publicity to the findings. In this 
task rehabilitation centres should be invited 
to collaborate. 

* 2K Bo 

Some surprising figures regarding the cost 
of staff turnover were given in a recent 
article in Supervisory Management. Esti- 
mates made by 37 companies in Los 
Angeles show that “losing and replacing 
one worker who earns $80 a week can 
cost about $1,000. In higher-level jobs 
turnover costs may soar as high as $6,000.” 

Other surveys have shown that both older 
workers and disabled persons tend to stay 
on the job more than other workers, that 
is, they have fairly low rates of turnover. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Vocational Training for Visiting Homemakers 


Ontario sponsors course for visiting homemakers to train women to take charge 
of family when mother is ill, so that father can remain at work, or to assist older 
persons in own homes. New women’s occupation seen in homemaker services 


Twelve to fifteen women are to be 
recruited from various centres in Ontario 
for a four-week course to prepare them to 
be visiting homemakers. The training pro- 
gram, first of its kind in Canada under 
government auspices, will be held in 
Toronto under the sponsorship of the 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare. 
Details were announced recently at the 
Ontario Welfare Council Conference on 
Homemaker Services. 


The Need 

A visiting homemaker takes charge of a 
home in times of illness or temporary 
absence of the mother. Or she may assist 
elderly people unable to manage alone. 
She does the shopping, prepares the meals 
and gives the family members, whatever 
their age, the sympathetic support they 
need. 

Both the family and the community 
benefit from her services. The presence of 
the homemaker often prevents the break-up 
of home and family life and enables the 
father to remain at work. She makes it 
possible for the convalescent mother to 
return home from hospital; or with her 
help a sick elderly person may be spared 
from going into hospital. The result is that 
hospital beds are freed for urgent cases. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society oper- 
ates the largest number of homemaker 
services, most of them in Ontario, others 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Com- 
munity chests or united funds finance 
independent agencies in Toronto, Ottawa 
and Hamilton. In a number of other cities, 
homemaker programs within family or child 
welfare agencies are financed by community 
funds. 

But there is an expanding need. The 
proportions of children and old people in 
the population are increasing. Furthermore, 
the introduction of hospital insurance with 
a probable increase in the demand for 
hospital care makes it essential to develop 
services that may be used to shorten or 
eliminate periods of hospitalization. Anti- 
cipating this need, the Ontario Government 
last year passed the Homemakers’ and 
Nurses’ Services Act. This new law enables 
the provincial Government to reimburse 
municipalities for up to 50 per cent of 
their outlay for such services to families 
unable to pay the full amount of the fee. 


Training Course 

The first trainees are to be sponsored 
by municipalities and are committed to 
work for municipal welfare departments for 
at least one year. It is hoped, however, 
that the training plan may later be made 
available to private agencies. 

The course is particularly suited to 
mature women from 25 to 60 years of age. 
A candidate must be in good health and 
have a sound knowledge of housekeeping 
and child training, a warm personality and 
the ability to work with people. She must 
be sensitive and flexible, able to understand 
the needs of each member of the family. 

The course is designed to refresh skills 
in cooking, housekeeping and marketing 
and to provide information on the best 
ways of carrying out these activities. It 
will include discussion of family relation- 
ships, the care of children and the elderly, 
simple home nursing and the effects of 
illness in a home. The teaching will be 
by demonstration and practice rather than 
lectures. 

Instruction will be given by home eco- 
nomists, public health nurses, nutritionists, 
social workers and other professional 
workers concerned with homemaking skills, 
problems of illness and family relationships. 

A homemakers’ certificate will be pre- 
sented to each woman who completes the 
course satisfactorily. The normal rate of 
pay when she begins work will be $8 for 
an eight-hour day or $1 an hour for part- 
time work. 


Homemaker Services in Other Countries 

Homemaker services have existed for 
many years in the United States as well as 
the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. In most of these countries 
courses for homemakers are well estab- 
lished or, as in Canada, are currently being 
developed. 

The visiting homemaker service as a 
vocational opportunity and the training of 
homemakers have been discussed at various 
national and international conferences, most 
recently at the United States National 
Conference on Homemaker Services held 
in Chicago in February. “The profession 


‘of homemaker” is a subject for considera- 


tion at the International Conference on 
Homemaker Services to be held in Zeist, 
Holland, later this year. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


London Labour Council opens factory to give employment fo unemployed union men 
in the city. Rules governing plant's operation state the shop was being run 
“upon principle of self-help,’ would pay no dividends, aim to earn no profits 


Early in 1909 the London Trades and 
Labour Council opened a factory “for the 
purpose of giving employment to some 
portion of the unemployed union men of 
the city,” the LABoUR GAZETTE of March 
1909 reported. The venture was financed 
by the Council and run by a committee 
appointed by it. 

About 10 “hands” were employed during 
February, and it was expected that more 
would be taken on. The men were stated 
to be working on the making of toys and 
small articles, “such as any mechanic can 
make, so that they will experience no 
trouble in disposing of their wares to the 
different business houses”, 

The GAZETTE published a list of rules 
which had been posted up in the factory. 
These rules stated that the establishment 
was being run “upon the principle of self- 
help and mutual assistance,” that it paid no 
dividends to shareholders and aimed to earn 
no profits. Hours of work were from 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and from 1.15 to 4.15 p.m., 
the hours being kept short apparently 
because of the limited market for the fac- 
tory’s products and the wish to spread the 
work. 

According to a report issued by the 
Department, and published by the LABouR 
GAZETTE, the number of labour organiza- 
tions formed in Canada during 1908 was 
197, while 90 organizations had been dis- 
solved during the year. 

Of the net gain of 107 organizations, the 
railway unions accounted for 45, metal 
trades and printing trades for 12 each, and 
a miscellaneous group gained 16 locals. 
Net changes in other industries were small. 

In union organization, “perhaps the most 
important single incident of the year was 
the organization of 14 branches of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees in the Maritime Provinces, and 
their subsequent absorption, except in two 
cases, by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, a new and wholly 
Canadian organization which was formed 
during the month of November, with head- 
quarters at Halifax, N.S.” (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1394). 

In continuation of the policy started in 
1902, the Lincoln Paper Mills Company of 
Merritton, Ont., distributed to its em- 
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ployees during February 1909, a gratuity 
of 6 per cent of their earnings during the 
previous year. The average amount received 
by each employee was about $35. 

Among the requests contained in a 
memorial presented to the Government of 
British Columbia by the B.C. executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in February were the following: 

—Discontinuance of the policy of sub- 
sidized or assisted immigration. 

—Abolition of the election deposit and 
removal of all restrictions to a free fran- 
chise in the province. 

—Extension of the government policy of 
supplying free text books. 

—Establishment of a provincial bureau 
of statistics. 

—All government work to be done by 
day labour. 

—Establishment of a legal day of not 
more than eight hours and a work week of 
not more than six days, a minimum wage, 
and a maximum pay period of two weeks. 

—Government ownership and operation 
of public utilities, such as coal mines, tele- 
phones, canneries, etc.” 

At the seventh annual convention of 
District 18, United Mine Workers, held at 
Lethbridge in February, the delegates 
approved the removal from the constitution 
of a clause which had excluded Chinese and 
Japanese from membership. 

In the President’s report the district 
organization was advised to sever its 
connection with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and this step was 
approved by the meeting. At the same time 
affiliation with the Western Federation of 
Miners was decided on. 

The LABouR GAZETTE’s Hull correspond- 
ent reported in the March issue that “several 
of J. R. Booth’s camps on the Coulonge 
River closed operations last week, and 
teams and men are coming down, increas- 
ingly by about 100 men the army of 
perhaps 500 men who were already idle 
in Hull.” 

Grocers in Hull said that business was 
continuing to fall off each month, and 
that workmen were adding to their bills 
pending the starting of the mills. However, 
“no cases of distress were reported by the 
charities of the city.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Committee of Experts on Social Security 


Meeting of 22 experts suggests new international instrument to ensure equality 
of treatment of both nationals and non-nationals without residence requirements 


_A new international imstrument dealing 
with social security for aliens and migrants 
is suggested by the Committee of Experts 
on Social Security which concluded a two- 
week meeting at Geneva on February 6. 

The 22 experts, from 18 countries, 
pointed out that the need had been 
acknowledged to ensure aliens and migrants 
as complete protection as possible at the 
international level. The new instrument 
they suggested, which would have to be 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference, should ensure equality of treatment 
of nationals and non-nationals without 
residence requirements, and should ensure 
the payment of benefits abroad, they agreed. 

They believed it was necessary to make 
the application of the suggested instrument 
conditional on reciprocity. Any ratifying 
state would be required to apply its provi- 
sions to the nationals of every other state 
that had ratified. 

A preference was expressed by the Com- 
mittee for a general instrument applicable 
to all branches of social security but which 
could be ratified partially regarding one 
or more branches. 

The experts also considered the pos- 
sibility of revising several pre-war ILO 
Conventions in the light of the provisions 
contained in the 1952 Convention on social 
security minimum standards. A majority 
thought that the pre-war Conventions should 
be completely remodelled. They recog- 
nized the practical advantages of separate 
instruments covering: benefits in case of 
employment injury; old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ pensions; sickness benefits; and 
unemployment benefits. 

The Committee agreed that the standards 
should not be lower than those in the pre- 
war Conventions and, in general, should 
exceed the minimum standards Convention 
of 1952. Temporary exceptions should be 
provided for the less developed countries. 

The Committee considered that ILO Con- 
vention No. 42 on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Occupational Diseases) (Revised), 
adopted by the Conference in 1934, should 


be revised or even remodelled because of 
the progress in industrial medicine and in 
the techniques developed. 

Standards of compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases should form part of a 
general instrument dealing with the com- 
pensation of occupational risks. Special 
stress should be laid on the prevention of 
occupational diseases, which is an essential 
objective of any system of social security 
dealing with occupational risks. 

In the field of social security statistics, 
the Committee expressed the view that the 
International Labour Office should carry 
out research on specific problems, for 
example, a study of average retirement 
ages and the effects of different retirement 
test provisions. 

The views of the Committee of Experts 
will now be examined by the ILO Govern- 
ing Body. 

Col. V. M. Albuquerque, Director-Gen- 
eral, Employees’ State Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
India, was elected chairman of the meeting. 
As vice-chairman the meeting elected 
A. C. M. van de Ven, Director of the 


Social Insurance Division, Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Public Health, the 
Netherlands. 


Experts taking part in the meeting were: 
Col. V. M. Albuquerque, India; V. A. 
Aralov, USSR; M. Mohamed Badran, 
Egypt; R. Bellaci and C. Carloni, Italy; 
J. Doublet, C. Michel and D. Motte, 
France; C. Echeverri Herrera, Colombia; 
K. Jantz, Federal Republic of Germany; 
P. Juhl-Christensen, Denmark; F. Kolasa, 
Poland; H. Korte and A. C. M. van de 
Ven, the Netherlands; R. Melas, Austria; 
Robert J. Myers, United States; Arthur 
Patterson, United Kingdom; A. Saxer, 
Switzerland; Makoto Suetaka, Japan; L. 
Watillon, Belgium; J. W. Willard, Canada; 
and A. E. T. Williams, New Zealand. 

The Canadian expert, J. W. Willard, is 
Director, Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 
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labour Gains Limited in 1958, ILO Finds 


Advances scored in some areas; but they were spotty. Employment increases, 
where evident, not always sufficient fo absorb additions to the labour force 


Nineteen fifty-eight was a year of limited 
gains for the working man, according to 
a survey released last month by Director- 
General David A. Morse of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

Advances were scored in some areas but 
they were spotty, and fell considerably 
short, on the average, of those of the mid- 
fifties. Employment increases, where in 
evidence, were not always sufficient to 
absorb the additions to the labour force; 
most of the countries which maintain 
statistics had more unemployment in late 
1958 than they had had a year earlier. 
Gains in productivity were somewhat below 
the postwar average. 

On the favourable side, however, real 
wages pushed slowly upwards and the pro- 
gressive extension and liberation of social 
security continued. The upward rush of 
consumer prices was curbed. Man-days lost 
through industrial disputes were held at a 
moderate level. 

These conclusions are based on statistical 
reports by member countries of the ILO, 
supplemented by statistical and non-statis- 
tical data from other sources. 

In general, statistics for the most recent 
month of 1958 have been compared with 
data for the same month of 1957, thus 
measuring the change over a 12-month 
period. While many of the data represent 
November or December, some refer to 
October or even earlier months. 

North America and Western Europe 
are particularly well represented in the 
statistics, and the information available 
from the countries of Eastern’ Europe is 
somewhat more complete than in earlier 
years. Information regarding trends in 
Asia, Africa and South America, however, 
is far from complete. 

Half of the countries surveyed had 
higher levels of employment in late 1958 
than a year earlier, but the gains in certain 


cases were not sufficient to offset the net 
increase in the labour force. In half the 
reporting countries employment declined. 
In consequence, 22 out of 29 reporting 
countries showed some increase in unem- 
ployment, although in a number of these 
the increase was relatively small. 

The average (median) increase in con- 
sumer prices in the 12 months ending late 
in 1958 was 2.1 per cent. This compares 
with an increase twice as great (4.0 per 
cent) in 1956-57 and was the smallest 
annual rise since 1953-54. 


Despite their moderate scope, price move- 
ments tended to restrict gains in real wages 
during the year. Nevertheless, the median 
increase in real wages in manufacturing in 
reporting countries was 2.4 per cent, or 
near the average level for the postwar 
years. 

Social security protection was extended 
to additional millions of workers, and in 
many countries loopholes in social security 
regulations were plugged and higher bene- 
fits introduced. 

Scanty statistics on industrial injuries— 
a year older than the other data considered 
in this report—indicate no definite trend 
in injury rates. Among major industry 
groups, coal mining continued to show the 
highest fatality rates. 

Man-days lost through industrial disputes 
in. 1958 in 28 reporting countries which 
regularly account for a very large propor- 
tion of all such disputes are estimated at 
60 million. The 1958 total is about the 
same as that for 1957 and is somewhat 
below the postwar average. 

Productivity as measured by output per 
man in manufacturing showed modest gains 
above 1957 levels. Gains in North America 
and Western Europe, however, were some- 
what lower than those registered from 1956 
to 1957. 


Forced Labour Convention Now Ratified by 20 Countries 


International Labour Convention No. 105 on the Abolition of Forced Labour, 
adopted by the 1957 International Labour Conference, has already been ratified by 20 


countries, 


The 20th ratification, by The Netherlands, was deposited with the ILO in February. 


Along with the ratification, The Netherlands made a declaration under which the 
Convention will be applicable also in the Netherlands Antilles, in Surinam and in 


Netherlands New Guinea. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Born of a proposal made at a labour- 
management committee meeting in the 
spring of 1958, the Alberta News, plant 
newspaper of Carling Breweries Limited 
at Red Deer, Alta., has just ended its first 
year of publication. 

Produced monthly by and for the em- 
ployees, the compact, six-page News has 
been a welcome addition to the life of the 


plant. Five issues appeared in 1958 and 
enjoyed considerable popularity among 
personnel. 


A recent issue of the News carried an 
interesting line-up of subjects, including a 
“personality of the month,” a directors’ 
report on company business during 1958 
and the prospects for 1959, articles on sales 
promotion, the “buy Canadian” theme, a 
condensation of the parent company’s 
annual report for 1958, columns on safety 
reminders and personnel activities, and em- 
ployees’ suggestions for improving plant 
safety, efficiency and harmony. 

The Alberta News is just one brain- 
child of the Jabour-management committee 
at Carling’s Red Deer plant. Just prior to 
the new year, the committee initiated a 
successful “open house” for 40 employees’ 
wives. The afternoon program included a 
plant tour so that the ladies could see 
their men-folks “in action”. 

Bargaining agent for Carlings’ employees 
is the Red Deer Brewery Workers Federal 
Union No. 533 (CLC). 

Co * * 

A drop of 80 per cent in the frequency 
rate of lost-time accidents and 50 per cent 
in the severity rate has been achieved in 
three years by the Canadian Splint and 
Lumber Corporation, Limited, Pembroke, 
Ont., manufacturers of wooden match 
sticks. 

One reason for the improvement has 
been the reorganization of the safety com- 
mittee in the plant. The committee consists 
of 13 members, with each department 
represented, and meets regularly every 
month. A new chairman is appointed 
annually from among the members. 

According to records provided by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario, the company’s accident fre- 
quency rate for one period during 1955 
stood at 130.16 and the accident severity 
rate at 1.945. 


Credit for the current improvement in 
the accident rate is shared by all employees 
of the company. Their union committee, 
working in conjunction with the safety 
committee and management, have com- 
bined in making a forceful group to further 
a concentrated safety program. Suggestions 
and recommendations made by them on 
safety matters are examined and im- 
plemented immediately by management. 
Hazards are brought promptly to the 
attention of the foreman, not only at the 
safety meetings, but whenever they are 
reported. Throughout the year the com- 
mittee is continuously engaged in a “no- 


accident” safety program. 


k * 


Ninety-three safety suggestions, consisting 
chiefly of recommendations for the installa- 
tion of guards for mechanical equipment, 
were considered during 1958 by the nine- 
man safety committee of the Canada 
Cement Company plant at Fort Whyte, 
Man. Of the total 80 were adopted in the 
12-month period. 

Many of the suggestions used arose on 
plant safety inspections during which com- 
mittee members scouted for potential haz- 
ards from machinery, and unsafe work 
habits of employees. 

On one occasion a visiting safety engineer 
drew the committee’s attention to an un- 
covered section of high speed shaft driving 
a kiln blast fan, and warned that it posed 
a real danger to any employee attempting 
to lubricate the shaft bearings. 

The company promptly sealed off the 
potential hazard with a mesh cage guard. 

“Teamwork is the key to our safety 
program,” reports J. Legate, assistant 
superintendent. “We believe in fast action 
when a safety suggestion is made. It never 
fails to. save lives and prevent injuries.” 

Nick Mudry, president of local 274 of 
the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union. (CLC), sup- 
ports Mr. Legate’s contention. 

* * % 

The eastern region employees of the 
Ontario Hydro Commission have been 
awarded the Commission’s safety plaque to 
mark nearly 2,000,000 man-hours worked 
with the lowest accident rate in Hydro’s 
various regions. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during January. The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected three applications 
for certification. During the month the 
Board received 17 applications for certi- 
fication, allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification, and the 
Minister of Labour referred to the Board 
a complaint under Section 43 of the Act 
alleging failure to bargain collectively. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by The Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steam- 
ships Limited at Botwood, Nfld. The 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America intervened (L.G., Feb., p. 154). 

2. The Syndicate of Employees of Nor- 
dair, on behalf of a unit of employees in the 
Maintenance Department and Operations 
Department of Nordair Limited, Roberval, 
Que. The International Association of 
Machinists intervened (L.G., Feb., p. 154). 

3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mail pickup and delivery 
drivers and helpers employed by H. W. 
Bacon Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., Jan. 
p. 49). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of John Beardall, 
Manager-Owner of Radio Station CFCO, 
Chatham, Ont. (L.G., Feb., p. 155). 

5. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Prescott, Ont., of the Civil Service 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of regular and casual employees employed 
at the Prescott Elevator of the National 
Harbours Board (L.G., Feb., p. 155). 

; 6. International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, Local 1-71, on behalf of a unit of 
boom-men and second boom-men employed 
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Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


by the Vancouver Tug Boat Co., Ltd., in 
booming and rafting in the area of Twin 
Creeks, Howe Sound, B.C. (L.G., Dec. 
1958, p. 1399). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
respondent, and Local 1554 of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, intervener (air com- 
pressor operators) (L.G., Jan., p. 49). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, and United Steelworkers of 
America, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 154). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, Nordair Limited, Roberval, 
Que., respondent, and The Syndicate of 
Employees of Nordair, intervener (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154) (See also Applications 
Granted, item 2). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, applicant, Quebec Central 
Railway Company, Sherbrooke, Que., 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 
The application was rejected for the reason 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


a 


that the proposed bargaining unit was not 
considered by the Board to be an appro- 
priate unit in view of the fact that it is 
a part of the system operation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Group 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited em- 
ployed at its Metallurgical Laboratories, 
Ottawa (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605 of the International Brotherhood, of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Sea-Van Express Limited, 
operating in and out of Burnaby, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of B.C. Seattle Transport 
Limited, operating in and out of Burnaby, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees em- 
ployed in the grain elevators of Federal 
Grain Limited at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

5. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of Lake- 
head Terminals Ltd., at Fort William, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 

| the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


eee 
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6. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a unit 
or electrical department employees em- 
ployed in the grain elevator of The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited at Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

7. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of The 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited at Port Arthur, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of electrical employees in the 
Work Equipment Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Western Region 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited at Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

10. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of the 
National Grain Company Limited at Fort 
William, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

11. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

12. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of stationary engineers and 
helpers employed by Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

13. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of the Searle 
Grain Company; Limited at Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of clerical employees in the Pur- 
chasing and Stores Accounting Centre of 
the Canadian National Railways at Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

15. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on the West Coast aboard the 
MV Tyee Shell by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

16. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian 
Dyno Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

17. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of the 
North Burnaby, B.C., terminal of the Los 
Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., U.S.A. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Complaint Received under Section 43 of Act 

The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint made by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., alleging that the Gulf and Lake 
Navigation Company Limited had failed to 
bargain collectively. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Drivers 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and H. W. Bacon, mail contractor, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399) 
(See also Applications Granted above, 
item 3). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of (Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Vancouver-Alberta Freight Lines Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Feb., 
De ta!) 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

at: Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
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2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Saskatoon, and Local 913, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, Cale- 
don Terminals Ltd., Terminal Warehouses 
Ltd. and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1842 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Navi- 
gators’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
G_-Re Currie)’. 

6. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(Western Whaling Corporation), Vancou- 


ver, and United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Shipping Federation of Canada and 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Halifax, Saint John, Three Rivers, Mont- 
real and Quebec) (Conciliation Officers: 
R. Trépanier and H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
Jan., p. 54). 

2. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., 
p. 54). 

3. Canadian National Telegraphs (motor 
messengers), Toronto, and Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Division 43 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Sept. 1958, p. 980). 

4. Canadian National Telegraphs (micro- 
wave technicians), Toronto, and Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union, Division 43 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Sept. 1958, p. 980). 

5. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway) 
(motormen, conductors, and bus operators) 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 846 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
July 1958, p. 755). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
including Quebec Central Railway and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (no conciliation officer appointed 
previously). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Ottawa and Toronto 
Terminals, and Local 419, International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Jan., p. 54) was fully constituted 
in January with the appointment of Leo 
McLaughlin, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
McLaughlin was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Gerard Kelly and Mel Kerr, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited, Montreal, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Feb., p. 177) was fully constituted 
in January with the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as Chairman. 
Mr. Goldenberg was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ross Drouin, QC, and Joseph H. Fine, 
QC, both of Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a dispute between Stanleigh Uranium 
Mining Corporation, Elliot Lake, and 
Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union, 
Local 1575, Canadian Labour Congress 
(L.G., Feb., p. 177) was fully constituted 
in January with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, G. A. Howes and William 
Black, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
a dispute between Can-Met Explorations 
Limited, Spragge, Ont., and Quirke Lake- 
Can-Met Office Workers’ Union, Local 
1575, Canadian Labour Congress (L.G., 
Feb., p. 177) was fully constituted in 
January with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 
ville, as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, George Ferguson, 
Q.C., and William Black, both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

Board Report Received during Month 

Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, and Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., Oct. 1958, 
p. 1142). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Dies 


Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 


1. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 988). 

2. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., July 1958, p. 763). 

3. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell), National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(LiG:; June 1958, p. 631): 

4. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service, MV B.C. Standard) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan. 
1958, p. 70). 

5. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., April 1958, p. 392). 

6. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., May 1958, 
p. 499). 

7. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and. MV B.C. Standard) 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., May 1958, p. 499). 


Settlements after Government Intervention 
after Strike following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 


and Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 982). Stoppage 
of work occurred May 16, 1958. E. G. 
Taylor, Toronto, appointed Industrial In- 
quiry Commission, May 27. Mr. R. K. 
Smith, QC, appointed Administrator, July 
25; steamship service resumed July 27 
pending settlement of dispute. Mr. E. G. 
Taylor appointed Mediator by the Minister 
on January 21. On January 29, Mr. Taylor 
reported all matters in dispute had been 
settled. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service) and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 982). Stoppage of 
work occurred June 24, 1958. Mr. R. K. 
Smith, QC, appointed administrator July 
25; steamship service resumed July 27 
pending setlement of dispute. Mr. E. G. 
Taylor appointed Mediator by the Minister 
on January 21. On January 29, Mr. Taylor 
reported all matters in dispute had been 
settled. 


Dispute Lapsed 


Imperial Oil Limited (MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct. 1958, p. 1141). Union decertified as 
bargaining agent by Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia 


and 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union, Local 16-14 


You appointed C. H. Curtis, G. C. 
Richardes, QC, the company’s nominee, 
and Gordon Milling the union’s. nominee, 
to be chairman and members respectively of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with the matter noted above. 

Your Board met the parties in Sarnia on 
September 18, 1958, and again on Novem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The parties were repre- 
sented at these hearings as follows: 

For the Company: J. W. Healy, counsel; 
T. J. Masters, supervisor, labour relations; 
W. A. Atherton, manager, industrial rela- 
tions; E. W. Dill, assistant manager, indus- 
trial relations; R. Powell, assistant manager; 
production division; R. Adams, administra- 
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tive assistant, research and development 
division; E Marsh, general foreman, instru- 
ment department; G. Catchpole, assistant 
maintenance superintendent; C. McKenzie, 
chief chemist. 

For the Union: G. Hamilton, committee 
chairman, plant group; C. G. Palmer, inter- 
national representative; T. Dillon, president 
of the local; J. Kimerly, committee chair- 
man, laboratory group; T. Towler, plant 
committeeman; J. R. Healey, plant commit- 
teeman; J. Thomas, labratory committee- 
man; B. Pruliere, laboratory committeeman; 
R. Prior, laboratory committeeman; U. 
Postill, plant committeeman; C. Pratt, plant 
committeeman; P. Muise, plant committee- 
man; T. McKenna, observer. 


The board heard the submissions and 
arguments of the parties and explored 
various avenues of settlement with them 
both in joint and in separate meetings. The 
Board regrets to report that it has been 
unable to resolve the matters in dispute and 
it begs to submit the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. With reference to the agreement be- 
tween the company and the union covering 
the plant group: 

1. Article 1.01—The Board recommends 
that the parties accept the wording of this 
section proposed by the union as a con- 
cise and clear statement of the purpose of 
the agreement. 

2. Article 2.01—The Board recommends 
that the parties accept the following wording 
of this article. 

The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for all em- 
ployees at its Sarnia plant except foremen, 
persons above the rank of foremen, those in 
the Research and Development Division and 
the Laboratory Department of the Technical 
Division, security guards, and/or safety patrol 
men, students employed during their school 
vacation period, and all salaried employees. 

3. Article 2.02—The union expresses 
concern about disputes that may arise re- 
garding the exclusion of classification from 
the bargaining unit. Its original proposal 
was a new clause providing that such dis- 
putes might be referred to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. In its final sub- 
mission to the Board the union proposes 
instead that such disputes be dealt with as 
the grievance procedure provides, introduc- 
ing them in writing at the third stage. 

It seems to the Board that whatever right 
either party has to submit such questions 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board 
exists apart from any provision of the 
agreement. Furthermore, such a question 
could, in the ordinary course of events, 
give rise to a grievance that either party 
might process as the grievance procedure 
now provides. However, since the union 
is concerned about this matter, the Board 
recommends that it be clarified in the new 
agreement by the inclusion of a clause 
number 2.02 providing for the introduction 
of such disputes in writing at step 3 of the 
grievance procedure. 


4. Article 2.03—The union proposes the 
deletion of Article 2.02 of the present 
agreement. It seems to the Board that the 
content of the.article serves a useful pur- 
pose and that it should be retained in the 
new agreement and numbered 2.03. 


5. Article 11J—The union is disposed to 
tidy this article up, and to extend the de- 
gree of union security. The Board recom- 
mends that the article be retained as 


affording a reasonable degree of union 
security. However, the Board proposes that 
the parties amend article 3.02 to make the 
check-off effective after 30 calendar days 
of continuous employment, making it clear 
that the length of the probationary period 
is not affected by this change. 

6. Article [V—It is the Board’s under- 
standing that this item was settled by the 
parties following the hearings except for 
the union’s proposal that the company 
should pay the union’s negotiating com- 
mittee for time lost during negotiations. The 
Board recommends that the parties settle 
this question by including a new clause in 
the agreement, Section 4.04, providing that 
the company will pay four members of the 
plant committee and two members of the 
laboratory committee for a maximum of six 
days lost in connection with negotiation 
sessions with the company. 

Article V—The union argues that there 
is no need for a clause setting out manage- 
ment functions and that this article should 
be deleted as extraneous and unnecessary. 
The company maintains that it is very 
important to set out management rights. 
In the Board’s view management is correct 
in its insistence that management functions 
be specified in the agreement. The Board 
can see nothing in the particular form of 
the clause in the present agreement to cause 
the union concern and recommends that it 
be retained. 

8. Article WI, Grievance Procedure— 
The union argues very vigorously for cer- 
tain changes in grievance procedure that 
appear to the Board to raise rather impor- 
tant questions. In the first place the union 
objects to the provision in the present 
agreement (6.09) that permits an employee 
to take his personal grievance to his super- 
visor. The union is critical of the outcome 
of discussions between an employee and his 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Local 16-14. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. C. H. Curtis, Kingston, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
members, G. C. Richardes, Windsor, and 
Gordon Milling, Toronto, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Milling. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Richardes. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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supervisor. The union objects, too, that an 
employee who decides to approach his fore- 
man directly and then later decides to 
follow the steps of the grievance procedure 
may find his grievance outlawed by the 
elapse of the 10 days mentioned in 6.07. 
So the union sees the possibility that the 
section allowing direct approach to his 
supervisor, 6.09, may prompt an employee 
to take a step that will lead to the loss of 
his grievance. 

The union proposes that the difficulty 
just described should be avoided by delet- 
ing 6.09 and so requiring that an employ- 
ee’s grievance must be presented formally 
at step 1 of grievance procedure “through 
or with his union steward”. 

The union insists further that serious 
difficulties arise because the agreement does 
not give the union itself authority to initiate 
a grievance. The union proposes that the 
proper union official, presumably a steward, 
should have the right to introduce a griev- 
ance on behalf of the union at step 1, with- 
out the concurrence of any employee. The 
union submits that to deny a steward the 
right to file a grievance in this manner is a 
denial of recognition of the union as the 
bargaining agent. 

Finally the union would change the pro- 
cedure followed in discharge cases. The 
union would have a suspension imposed on 
an employee as a step preliminary to dis- 
charge, an investigation of the case by the 
union, and discussion with the company 
before the discharge is actually effective. 
The union submits that this procedure 
would put the company in a better position 
to review the situation and to decide either 
for or against the man concerned. In the 
union’s view once a man is discharged the 
company is in no position to reverse the 
decision even when circumstances call for 
a reversal. 

The company has insisted that the present 
procedure for dealing with grievances and 
discharge cases is, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. The company proposed an addition 
to the language of step 3, but dropped its 
proposal as part of the agreement reached 
in Article VII. 

It seems to the Board that the union is 
attempting to extend its functions as a bar- 
gaining agent beyond the point at which it 
can operate successfully. This criticism 
applies particularly to its proposals regard- 
ing discharge cases. If the employee facing 
possible dismssial is first suspended while 
the union and the company discuss his case, 
the union is sitting with the company in 
judgement on the matter. If the union 
plays this role conscientiously it cannot sit 
with the company possessed of the pre- 
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determined conclusion that the suspended 
employee is always innocent. The union 
will surely on occasion find that it must join 
with the company in discharging an 
employee. 

If the union joins with the company in 
discharging an employee, how can the 
union then proceed with the matter to 
arbitration, turn around and claim the dis- 
charge improper and successfully process 
the employee’s case? 

If the joint discussions that the union 
proposes precede a discharge, then surely 
the Union must adopt one of two impos- 
sible positions. The union may take the 
unrealistic position that a guilty man is 
innocent, so that it will be able to take 
his case to arbitration and be logical and 
consistent about the whole thing. Or the 
union may take the realistic position that a 
guilty man is guilty and so deprive him of 
his right to be heard by a third party acting 
as an arbitrator. 

With these considerations in mind the 
Board proposes that, while it may be sound 
to suspend an employee as a preliminary 
step, the actual decision to discharge him 
should be the company’s. In fairness to 
the employee concerned it cannot be a joint 
decision of the company and the union. 
The union should be informed and the 
employee concerned should have the right 
to consult with the proper union official 
and to be accompanied by him if he is 
required to appear before any company 
official. Throughout this procedure the 
Union’s duty is to see that the employee’s 
case is given careful consideration. The 
union must emerge as an advocate prepared 
to see that an employee has a fair trial 
before an independent tribunal and pre- 
pared to defend him before that tribunal. 

For the reasons stated the Board recom- 
mends that the parties revise section 6.06 
to provide for suspension before discharge 
becomes effective. The Board recommends 
further that the parties review the language 
of the section to make sure that it provides 
clearly that the union will be properly in- 
formed of a suspension and pending dismis- 
sal and that the right of an employee to the 
services of the proper union official are 
clearly set out. 

It seems to the Board that the union’s 
proposals to delete the present section 6.09 
that provides that an employee may submit 
his personal grievance to management and 
to include a new section 6.09 providing that 
the union itself may introduce a grievance 
at step 1 or 2 would also extend the union’s 
activities beyond proper limits. Such a 
change would, on the one hand, prevent an 
individual employee from handling his own 


affairs as he saw fit and, on the other hand, 
*t would compel an individual employee to 
have his complaint processed whether he 
wished it taken up or not. 

In the Board’s view Article 6.09 should 
recognize that an individual has a right to 
take his complaint or grievance himself to 
his immediate supervisor and it should 
recognize, too, that the union is the bar- 
gaining agent. The provisions of the article 
should not make it easier for an employee 
to get what he wants through his own efforts 
than through the efforts of his bargaining 
agent. And the provisions should not en- 
able the employee to get preferential treat- 
ment by processing his own grievance. 

Accordingly the Board recommends that 
the article should provide that an employee 
may ‘discuss his complaint or grievance 
with his immediate supervisor; that the 
settlement with his supervisor must be con- 
sistent with the provisions of the agree- 
ment; and that his grievance or complaint 
may be outlawed through lapse of time as 
Article 6.07 provides. 

The Board considers that the last men- 
tioned provision should be retained as a 
risk that the employee must face if he 
decides to submit his complaint or griev- 
ance himself to his immediate supervisor. 

In the Board’s view the union’s proposal 
that the steward should proceed with a 
grievance at Step 1 without the concurrence 
of the employee affected is, in one sense, an 
invasion of the employee’s privacy. An 
employee should not be compelled to grieve. 
On the other hand, the union is con- 
cerned about the way in which the com- 
pany’s treatment of one employee may 
affect the interests of the whole group. The 
union cannot stand by and quietly permit 
infractions of the agreement just because 
the employee or employees affected at the 
moment are not concerned about the matter. 
So there must be provision for the union to 
take up such matters with the company. 

It seems to the Board that, as the union 
points out, Article 6.05 which deals with 
this matter, contains a rather inappropriate 
word “dispute”, for Step 3 is the starting 
point. The Board recommends that the 
article be amended to read “Any matter or 
question arising between the company and 
the union regarding the administration, 
interpretation, etc.....” 

The Board has not lost sight of the 
union’s objection that Article 6.05 has been 
taken to apply only to union grievances as 
distinct from individual grievances. In the 
Board’s view the clause has a wider mean- 
ing, sufficient to enable the union to proc- 
ess grievances of the sort under considera- 
tion here. 


9. Article VII, Arbitration—The parties 
reached agreement on this article during 
conciliation proceedings. 

10. Article VIII, No Strike. No Lockout 
—tThis article appears in the present agree- 
ment as follows: “The union agrees that 
during the life of the agreement there will 
be no strike and the company agrees that 
there will be no lockout.” 

The union proposes to add the words 
“authorized by the union” after the phrase 
“no strike”. The company insists that it 
must have the union’s undertaking that 
there will be no strikes at all. So the com- 
pany proposes that the present clause be 
retained. 

In the Board’s view the company is quite 
right in stating that there is not much point 
in its undertaking to pay wages, recognize 
paid holidays, pay for vacations, etc., unless 
it gets not only work but uninterrupted 
work. However, the Board suggests that 
care should be taken to place the respon- 
sibility for uninterrupted work on the 
proper shoulders. 

Certainly the union must assume _ its 
appropriate share of the responsibility to 
keep work going. The union is in a posi- 
tion to authorize and organize a strike. It 
is in a position, to, to stand by and allow 
a strike it neither authorizes nor organizes 
to proceed without protest. The union 
should undertake not to do either of these 
things. 

But employees can strike on their own 
initiative, without the knowledge of the 
union or in spite of its protests. | More- 
over, some or all of such employees may 
be non-unionists. 

Surely the union should not be held 
responsible for strikes carried out by non- 
members. But there is, certainly, some- 
thing to be said for the contention that the 
union which accepts the responsibility of 
acting as bargaining agent and makes an 
agreement with an employer can be reason- 
ably expected to see that its members abide 
by the undertaking not to strike. However, 
it seems to the Board more realistic to put 
the employees’ responsibility in this matter 
directly on them and include in the agree- 
ment their undertaking not to strike. 


Accordingly the Board recommends that 
the no strike, no lockout provision be as 
follows: 

Article VIJE—8.01. It is agreed that: 

(a) the union will not declare, authorize or 

condone a strike; 

(b) the employees bound by this agreement 

will not participate in a strike; 

(c) the company will not declare or cause a 


lockout of any employee bound by this 
agreement. 
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11. Article X, Hours of Work and Pay- 
ment—The Board has examined the 
changes that both parties have suggested in 
articles 10.02 and 10.06 and fails to see the 
need for any of the changes proposed. The 
Board recommends that the parties retain 
the article in its present form. 


The Board discussed the question of 
overtime with the company and with the 
union at some length and appreciates the 
difficulty they face in finding a solution of 
this problem as it affects the Maintenance 
Department. 

The Board notes that the company finds 
it most difficult to have to search through- 
out the whole Maintenance Department to 
secure personnel for the overtime work 
required. Clearly one solution of the 
problem is to narow the area in which the 
search has to be carried out. The Board 
notes, too, the union’s objection that over- 
time work tends to be concentrated in some 
of the areas that the company proposes to 
establish. The union foresees, as a result, 
that men in some areas will get more over- 
time than men who are in other areas but 
in the same classification. The union con- 
tends that overtime should be divided as 
evenly as possible among men in the same 
classification. 


It seems to the Board that the present 
arrangement must create some dissatisfac- 
tion among employees in the Maintenance 
Department. Surely men in one area who 
are working on some particular job tend 
to regard that job as theirs and they must 
look with some concern on the practice of 
assigning other employees to do overtime 
work on that job, even though such assign- 
ments are necessary if overtime is to be 
evenly divided. 

The Board regrets its inability to set out 
a neat answer to this problem. However, 
the Board suggests that the parties explore 
the possibility of dividing the Maintenance 
Department into areas, but into a smaller 
number of areas than the company suggests 
in its proposals. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that, if the company’s difficulty 
arises largely from the fact that it must 
cover the whole department to man over- 
time jobs, surely the difficulty would be 
reduced if the search covered only one- 
quarter of the department. However, it 
may be that a division of the department 
into four areas is not practicable. But per- 
haps three areas or five areas might work 
out. 


The Board suggests further that, when 
the parties consider the division of the 
department into larger areas, they might 
consider, too, the possibility of defining the 
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areas in such a way that overtime will not 
tend to be concentrated in any one or two 
of them. 

In this connection the Board understands 
that the parties have agreed on the pro- 
visions of 10.03(a) and 10.07(a) and that 
the portion just considered will be handled 
in a revised 10.03(b) and 10.07(b). 

The Board notes the amendment the 
union asks for in 10.03(e) that would give 
day employees working overtime a paid 
lunch period. In the Board’s view the con- 
ditions of employment of day employees 
differ from those of shift employees and 
due consideration is given to this fact in 
setting hours and rates of pay. The union’s 
proposal does not recognize the pattern 
and the Board recommends that the union 
drop it. 

The union asks for changes in 10.04 and 
10.08 to provide for payment at the rate of 
double time where payment has been at the 
rate of time and one-half and for the pay- 
ment of a premium of time and one-half 
over and above regular pay for regularly 
scheduled work on Sundays. 

The union has not established that pre- 
mium rates of the sort it proposes are 
commonly paid or that there are any special 
circumstances here that justify paying them. 
The Board recommends that the parties 
retain articles 10.04 and 10.08 in their 
present form. 

12. Article XI—The present practice of 
recognizing nine holidays is clearly ade- 
quate in view of practice in the area. The 
Board recommends that it be continued. 

The Board recommends that the union 
drop its proposal regarding 11.02(a), which 
is the same as its earlier proposals regard- 
ing premium rates. 

With reference to article 11.02(b) sub- 
sections (ii), (iii) and (iv), the union’s pro- 
posal that these subsections, particularly 
subsection (ii), be deleted, is, in effect, a 
request for an extension of the number of 
holidays that an employee can take. Sub- 
section (ii) puts a penalty on the employee 
who decides to extend the normal single 
day holiday to one of three days. Such an 
employee loses three days’ pay and may 
well pause to consider the wisdom of ex- 
tending the holiday. With subsection (ii) 
deleted an employee deciding to extend his 
holiday faces a less difficult decision. Is 
a three-day holiday worth the loss of pay 
for a day and a half? 

It seems to the Board that the union’s 
request for the deletion of the subsections 
in question proceeds on the assumption that 
many employees do not want to and, in 
practice, will not work either one or both 
of the days adjacent to a statutory holiday, 


if they can miss those days at a reasonable 
cost in lost pay. As a result the company’s 
work-force might well be seriously depleted 
both on the day before and on the day after 
a holiday. Under the circumstances the 
union’s proposal is not justifiable and the 
Board recommends that the parties retain 
11.02(b) in its present form. 

13. Article XII—The union asks for 
three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ ser- 
vice rather than after 13 years’ as at present. 

The Board finds, on the same ground that 
it rejected the request for a tenth holiday, 
practice among a significant number of 
comparable employers, that the union’s 
proposal is a reasonable one. The Board 
recomends that, as part of a settlement 
providing a two-year agreement, the parties 
should agree that three weeks’ vacation 
after ten years’ service will apply in the first 
year of the contract. 

The union expresses concern about the 
scheduling of vacations and submits that 
employees frequently do not get sufficient 
notice of the date of their vacation. It 
seems to the Board that the phrase “as far 
as possible” in Article 12.02(a) is somewhat 
more vague than practical considerations 
justify. However, the union’s proposal of 
an inflexible “30 days prior to the date of 
the first scheduled vacation” is rather too 
specific. The Board recommends that the 
parties agree to a provision in which the 
company undertakes to post schedules 30 
days ahead of the first vacation, if possible. 

14. Article XI1I—The Board has reviewed 
proposals and the arguments of the parties 
with reference to 13.01. 

The union’s submission at one point in 
the discussions that its primary concern is 
with the seniority status of those employees 
presently in the bargaining unit is a reason- 
able and logical one. The Board recom- 
mends that the parties agree to cover that 
point by the inclusion of the union’s clause 
13.01(a) in the new agreement. The clause 
reads: 

The seniority status and date for each em- 
ployee in the bargaining unit shall be as 
contained in the company’s posted seniority 
list of December 1, 1956, and as subsequently 
amended from time to time in accordance 
with Section 13.02, and subject only to changes 
out of any claim of mechanical or typo- 
graphical error. 

Then the Board recommends that pro- 
vision be made for the seniority of employ- 
ees who leave the bargaining unit for a 
position elsewhere in the company’s employ. 
These employees should retain the seniority 
they acquired when in the bargaining unit 
and, should they return to the bargaining 
unit, upon that return, they should have 
the place on the seniority list that such 
retained seniority gives them. The Board 


recommends that this provision be so 
drafted that it will apply to those who have 
left the bargaining unit since December 1, 
1956 and to any who may leave the unit 
after the effective date of the new agree- 
ment. 

This matter is covered, in part, by a new 
section that the union would include in 
Article 13.03. It seems to the Board that 
the clause belongs in Article 13.01. 

There is a third group for whom pro- 
vision should be made: those who left the 
bargaining unit before December 1, 1956, 
to take positions with the company, but 
outside the bargaining unit. 

The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the submissions of the parties with 
respect to this group. The Board has con- 
cluded that even though the union may be 
quite correct in its conviction that it dealt 
too generously with them when the present 
agreement was negotiated, it cannot, in all 
fairness, take from them now the seniority 
it recognized then. Accordingly the Board 
recommends that the parties draft a third 
section of 13.01 providing that, upon his 
return into the bargaining unit, an employee 
belonging in this group will be credited with 
all seniority accumulated up to the date of 
his leaving the bargaining unit and in addi- 
tion with his service with the company, but 
outside the bargaining unit, from the date 
of his leaving the bargaining unit until 
December 1, 1956. 

The Board recommends that the parties 
leave the length of the probationary period 
as it is, 90 calendar days. 

15. Article XIV, Promotions, Job Pro- 
gression and Posting—The parties have 
undertaken to deal themselves with parts 
of this article that are in dispute. 

16. Articles 18.02 and 18.03—The union’s 
request for an allowance equal to regular 
earnings, including shift differential, rather 
than excluding shift differential as the 
present agreement provides, is, no doubt, 
a small item of cost. However, it seems 
to the Board that the company is presently 
making adequate provision for employees 
who lose time as a result of accident and 
for employees who are summoned for jury 
duty or subpoenaed as witnesses. The 
Board recomends that these articles be 
retained as they are. 

17. Article 18.04--The parties have 
agreed to deal themselves with the details 
of this that are still in dispute. 

18. Article 18.05—In the Board’s view 
the parties might well leave this article as 
it is. The Board so recommends. 

19. Article 18.06—This article deals with 
two important matters: the performance of 
work by foremen and contracting out. 
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The interests of the union do not call 
either for the outright prohibition of work 
by foremen or to the outright prohibition of 
contracting out. The interests of the com- 
pany do not require that foremen should be 
free to do any job, at will, or that any and 
every sort of work may be contracted out 
indiscriminately. However, it is very diffi- 
cult to draft a clause that will show where 
the interests of one party end and the 
interests of the other are to be protected. 
What the union regards as adequate pro- 
tection of its interests the company regards 
as an encroachment on its interests, and 
vice versa. It follows that any clause that 
is acceptable to both is necessarily rather 
vaguely and loosely worded. However, 
such a provision might work very well if 
it were applied with the necessary amount 
of give and take on the part of both parties. 


In the Board’s view the present Article 
18.06 will probably work as well as any 
other. The Board suggests that the parties 
give serious consideration to retaining it. 


20. Welfare Benefits 


The union asks that the pension plan as 
it now stands and the group insurance plan 
as it now stands be included in the agree- 
ment as supplements and that the company 
bear the full cost of both. 

The union asks too for a new sick leave 
plan and for provision for severance pay. 

In the Board’s view the welfare benefits 
presently in effect are adequate and the 
union should drop its request for sick leave 
pay and severance pay. 

The union’s request that the present plans 
be included in the agreement seems to the 
Board sound, if employees are to continue 
to contribute to the cost of them. For it 
is only reasonable that employees should 
have a hand in formulating. plans into 
which they are going to put their money. 
For that reason the Board recommends that 
the pension plan and the group insurance 
plan be included as supplements to the 
agreement and that the company and em- 
ployees continue to share the costs as they 
are presently doing. 

21. The Board has left with the parties 
the question of upgrading all 2nd assistant 
engineers to 1st assistant engineers and the 
question of the reclassification of certain 
employees in the plant laboratories. The 
Board notes the union’s statement of its 
position of this latter question appended of 
its supplemental submission with reference 
to monetary proposals in respect of the 
plant only. 

22. The union proposes that staff drivers 
and truck dispatcher and unit gaugers be 
included in the bargaining unit. 
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The Board suggests that these employees 
should not be included in the bargaining 
unit by agreement between the parties un- 
less they have indicated their willingness to 
be so included. The Board suggests further 
that the parties might settle this matter by 
aranging to have some third party conduct 
a vote by which these employees would 
indicate whether or not they want to be 
included in the bargaining unit. The Board 
recommends that, if they adopt this pro- 
posal, the parties should be governed by 
the outcome of the vote. 

23. Appendix “B”, 

The union asks that the shift bonus be 
increased from 7 cents and 14 cents to 12 
cents and 24 cents. 

It seems to the Board that these bonuses 
in their present amount are quite close to 
the appropriate level and that a change of 
the size the union suggests is not warranted. 
The Board recommends that the shift dif- 
ferentials be increased to 8 cents and 16 
cents. 

The union asks for an increase of ten 
per cent in the wage rates shown on the 
schedule in Appendix B, for a one-year 
contract. The union submits that such an 
increase is necessary to put the company’s 
rates in line with the rates the union negoti- 
ated in 1958 with the petroleum section of 
the industry and the union points to two 
settlements in Saskatchewan refineries as 
proof that such new rates have been 
established. 

The union contends that jobs at Polymer 
are comparable to those in the petroleum 
refining industry and require the same skill 
and impose the same responsibilities on 
employees as jobs in the petroleum indus- 
try. The union then points to the rates of 
operators, tradesmen and labour in the 
petro-chemical industry in Sarnia and to 
the rates of these classifications in two 
Saskatchewan refineries in support of its 
contention that a 10 per cent increase is 
necessary to bring Polymer’s rates in line. 

The union submits the recently estab- 
lished rates in two Saskatchewan refineries 
and the recommendations of a board of 
conciliation for a settlement of a dispute at 
the British American Oil Company’s plant 
at Moose Jaw as indications of the trend 
of rates in plants whose old rates is con- 
siders higher than Polymer’s present rates. 

The union submits further that some of 
the rates it shows are shortly to be revised, 
and upon their revision Polymer’s rates will 
be even more out of line. 

Then the union points to a recent settle- 
ment in the trades in Sarnia, particularly, 
to an increase in the boilermaker’s journey- 
man rate from $2.55 to $2.70 in July with 
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further increases that will raise to to $2.95 
in December, 1959. The union submits that 
its demand for an increase of 10 per cent in 
the rates of tradesmen in the company’s em- 
ploy is a modest one in view of the 
increases described. The union contends 
that its request is a reasonable one, too, in 
view of the fact that tradesmen with high 
rates come into the plant and work beside 
regularly employed tradesmen who are in 
lower rates. 

The company objects at this point that 
the outside tradesmen do not get the fringe 
benefits nor the stability of employment 
that Polymer’s employees enjoy. 

In the course of its comments on wages 
the union submits that the cost of living is 
a determinant that should be considered in 
arriving at the appropriate size of a wage 
increase and that the increasing produc- 
tivity of the company is another determin- 
ant. 

The company contends that its present 
wage rates are high. It submits the average 
rates paid to operators, mechanic I and 
labour in 18 refineries and in 12 chemical 
and other companies, all of which rates are 
lower than the corresponding rates at Poly- 
mer. Then the company submits the rates 
of Imperial Oil, Dow Chemical and Cana- 
dian Oil, all of Sarnia, in support of its 
contention that its rates compare favour- 
ably with others in the area. 

The company submits that the average 
weekly wage of its employees in the period 
January to June, 1958, was $96.76 com- 
pared with $94.27 for the Sarnia area, 
$72.29 for the chemical industry and 
$93.78 for the petroleum industry. 

With reference to the relation of its rates 
to the cost of living the company states that 
between January 1949 and August 1958 the 
Consumer Price Index rose 25 per cent 
while the company’s average hourly rate in- 
creased by 80 per cent. Since January 1958 
the price index has risen 1.45 per cent while 
wage rates were increased in February 3 
per cent. The company concludes that its 
employees have received increases in wages 
well ahead of the increases in cost of living. 

The company states that the current 
average hourly earning of its employees are 
$2.40 and with fringe benefits $2.74. The 
company expresses concern about the level 
of labour costs per hour that these earnings 
entail at their present level and greater con- 
cern about the consequences of higher 
Wage rates. 

The company submits that about 70 per 
cent of its output is for export, that it is 
feeling the competition of United States’ 
producers in its export markets and that 
new plants being built in the countries 
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where it has normally found markets 
threaten to encroach on its export sales. 

The company contends that if it is to 
retain this most important export business, 
it must keep its costs at a minimum in 
order to keep its prices down. The com- 
pany concludes that these circumstances 
compel it to contemplate any further in- 
crease in wage rates and in the resulting 
costs of production with grave concern. 

The Board has discussed the question of 
wages with the parties and the members of 
the Board have discussed the question 
among themselves very thoroughly. 

The Board is satisfied that the parties are 
well aware of the various considerations 
they must bear in mind when determining 
what wage rates should be included in the 
new agreement. The parties are fully aware 
of the consequences of the various posi- 
tions that are open to them and that they 
may take during the course of their dis- 
cussions. Finally, the unicn’s committee and 
the company’s committee are competent 
and experienced in these matters. 

Under the circumstances it seems to the 
Board that no good purpose would be 
served by introducing the views of a third 
party into the discussion any further than 
these views have been introduced up to this 
point. Therefore the Board is making no 
recommendation regarding wage _ rates 
beyond the recommendation that the parties 
meet and settle the question. 

II. With reference to the agreement be- 
tween the company and the laboratory 
group: 

In so far as they are applicable, the 
recommendations regarding the plant agree- 
ment apply to the laboratory agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 12th day of January 1959. 

(Sod. ).C a Ha CURTIS, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) GORDON MILLING, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


I am pleased to concur in all but one 
of the recommendations in the accompany- 
ing report of the Board. Since I feel the 
report otherwise sets out a fair and reason- 
able basis of settlement for the present 
dispute, I have signed it on the understand- 
ing that I would express my reservation in 
a rider. 

On Article III (relationship) the Board 
recommends no change except an amend- 
ment making the check-off effective after 
30 calendar days of continuous employment 
in place of the present 90 days. This in 
itself is a desirable improvement, and I 
concur. 
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In addition, I believe it would make for 
a better atmosphere between the parties if 
Article III were to recognize in decisive 
terms the permanent nature of the collective 
bargaining relationship. This local union, 
under the present and previous affilia- 
tions, has a bargaining status of many 
years’ standing. Some of its officers have 
experience in negotiating and administering 
contracts with this company dating back to 
the early 1940’s. On this basis alone the 
union is entirely justified in seeking more 
than a simple maintenance of membership 
provision. The reluctance of the company 
to grant a greater degree of union security 
and its insistence on retaining a member- 
ship “escape period” of fifteen days, are at 
least unrealistic in view of these facts. At 
the worst, the attitude of the company can 
be taken to mean that it has not yet 
accepted the union as a necessary and 
integral part of its operations; that manage- 

ent entertains a lingering hope that at 
some point the employees may become 
estranged from the union and the bargain- 
ing relationship dissolved. Unreasonable 
though such a suspicion may be, the terms 
of Article III do little to avoid it, and a 
continued refusal to. extend the protection 
afforded by this section will tend to confirm 
what is now only suspected. 

I would therefore recommend that the 
parties amend Article III to provide that 
all employees must become and remain 
members of the union for the duration of 
the agreement. Since the law already pro- 
vides for revocation of certification under 
certain circumstances there is no need for 
the fifteen-day escape period mentioned in 
Article III, and I would recommend that 
it be eliminated. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
this sixteenth day of January, 1959. 
(Sgd.) Gordon Milling, 
Member. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


I have had the privilege of reading the 
report of the chairman of the board of 
conciliation herein. 

I am confining my comments to those 
matters in the chairman’s report with which 
I most strongly disagree. There are other 
observations and recommendations in the 
report with which I do not concur but it 
would not appear that matters would be 
advanced by commenting on same. 


Article VIII, No Strike: No Lockout 

I can see no reason for changing the 
wording of the section in the agreement as 
it exists. It is clear and unambiguous. It 
is a responsibility which the union should 
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have no hesitation in continuing to assume 
so long as it remains the bargaining agent. 


Article XII, Vacations 


In an agreement for a longer period 
than one year some liberalization in the 
vacation plan for the second or some sub- 
sequent year might well be taken into 
consideration. 


Article XVIII, Miscellaneous 


With regard to 18.06 I recommend that 
the last paragraph thereof be deleted for 
the reasons stated in the company’s brief. 


Welfare Benefits 


It is of the greatest importance to note 
that these plans are voluntary and _ that 
most of the provisions of them apply to 
all employees of the company. Since an 
employee is at liberty to remain out of the 
plans if he so desires I do not consider 
that there is any sound reason for making 
the plans a part of the collective bargaining 
agreement. The situation would be quite 
different if the plans were compulsory. 

The effect of incorporation of the 
pension and insurance plan—even by refer- 
ence—in the agreement could be very 
serious in the result and the far reaching 
consequences of which I do not think the 
Board is in a position to assess. 

One of two results of the chairman’s 
recommendation would seem to follow 
inevitably. 

In order to settle the matter the com- 
pany might find it necessary to agree to 
changes which, although favourable to 
employees represented by the union, might 
be unfavourable, discriminatory or unfair 
to employees not represented by it and yet 
the last mentioned employees would have 
no opportunity of endeavouring to protect 
their own interests. In those circumstances 
the company might find itself placed in 
the difficult and dual position of having 
to bargain not merely for the protection 
of its own interests but also for the pro- 
tection of the interest of those employees 
who were not represented by the union. 

The alternative would be to substitute 
two or more plans for the present plan. 
I can foresee that doing so might involve 
problems of a major nature, actuarially, 
cost-wise, etc. 

Whether it be Polymer or any other 
company I have always considered that 
when such a plan—even though contri- 
butory—has been in force for many years 
it is not my responsibility, as one not 
directly involved, to make a recommenda- 
tion or recommendations of a major and 
fundamental nature, the far reaching con- 
sequence of which cannot adequately be 
foreseen or assessed. 


Accordingly I would suggest a provision 
as follows: 


The company undertakes to continue to 
make available the current group insurance 
and pension benefits during the life of this 
agreement. 

The foregoing would provide the em- 
ployees with a guarantee of continuance of 
benefits and I regard such an undertaking 
by the company as reasonable. 

Additions to Bargaining Unit 

With regard to the question of additional 
categories of employees being included in 
the bargaining unit, it seems to me that 
the chairman’s recommendation encroaches 
upon one of the most important functions 
of the Labour Relations Board. It would 
be most unusual for a company to agree to 
recognition of a union as bargaining agent 
of employees on the basis of a vote con- 
ducted by some third party. The staff 
drivers, truck dispatchers and unit gaugers 
can apply at any time to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board if they so wish. If the union 
is certified on their behalf or if the bargain- 


ing unit is enlarged by the Board to include 
them, whichever is the case, the company, 
of course, will recognize the union as acting 
on their behalf. I would suggest, therefore, 
that such employees have their remedy 
under the Act and that it is not the function 
of a conciliation board to deal with such a 
subject. 


Appendix B—Shift Differential 


The recommendations which I have 
made with regard to the liberalization of 
the vacation plan apply equally to the shift 
differential and I so recommend. 


Wages 

I agree with the review of the evidence 
given before the conciliation Board by the 
parties. I wish only to state that in my 
view the only conclusion which can reason- 
ably be drawn from such evidence is that 
the union has failed to justify any request 
for a wage increase. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 19th day of January, 1959. 
(Sgd.) G. C. Richardes, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released decisions in three 
cases heard December 9. 


The first case involved a dispute over the 
payment of way freight rates to mixed 
train crews; the second, a dispute over the 
dropping from service of a fireman; and 
the third, a request by the Railroad Tele- 
graphers that the position of ticket clerk 
at a station within the Toronto Terminals 
Division be returned to an employee under 
the Telegraphers’ jurisdiction. 

In the first case, the Board sustained the 
contention of the employees but recom- 
mended that the parties to the dispute 
should discuss and agree on a revision 
of the agreement to cover the conditions 
under payment of way freight rates will 
be made. 

In the second case the contention of the 
employees was partially sustained and in 
the third it was not sustained. 


Case No. 712—Dispute between the Que- 
bec Central Railway Company and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen con- 
cerning a claim for payment of way freight 
rates to the crews of a mixed train service. 

A bi-weekly mixed train service was put 
into operation between Valley Junction and 
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in Three Recent Cases 


Megantic on April 27, 1958, and the crews 
paid at mixed train rates. Prior to March 
15, 1958, and their assignment to the 
bi-weekly operation, the crews of the trains 
used in this service had received way freight 
rates for handling working way cars. 


In their contention the employees said 
that while. the trains were advertised and 
operated as mixed trains, they also handled 
a regular way car that carried local way 
freight which was required to be loaded 
and unloaded by the train crews. Citing 
an article in the agreement that defined 
a mixed train, the employees contended 
that the rule did not provide for the 
handling of way freight by mixed trains, 
nor did it provide for local way cars to 
be handled by mixed trains. 

The company contended that, since the 
trains were mixed trains, way freight rates 
could be paid to the crews only if they 
qualified under the rule in the agreement 
that provided that “Mixed train crews mak- 
ing more than five stops to take on or set 
out a car (or cars), or that make more 
than ten (10) switches en route, or a 
combination of seven (7) movements of 
such service, will be paid way freight rates 
for the trip.” The company said there 
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were times when, because of low traffic 
volume, the crews did not qualify for way 
freight rates under this ruling. 

The company claimed the crews had 
been paid correctly in accordance with the 
agreement. 

The Board in its decision said payment 
of way freight rates to the crews of these 
two trains should be reinstated December 
16, 1958. 

It also stated that both parties should 
meet to discuss and agree on a suitable 
revision to the article covering conditions 
under which payment of way freight rates 
would be made. 


Case No. 713—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning a fire- 
man who was dropped from service and 
shown as “resigned without notice”. 


A firemen made application for leave of 
absence from May 1, 1956 to November 1, 
1956, in order to obtain employment with 
another company during the summer 
months, when he was usually laid off by 
the railway. He explained that other com- 
panies would not hire a CNR employee 
unless he could guarantee that he would 
be working for the whole summer. 


The railway declined the application, 
pointing out that it was against company 
regulations to grant leave of absence for 
the purpose of seeking employment else- 
where, that laid-off employees were sub- 
ject to a 30-day recall and that failure to 
report in the allotted time would result 
in the employee’s being shown as “resigned 
without notice”. If this happened he would 
lose all service with the company. 


The fireman continued at work for the 
CNR until May 11, at which time he was 
granted annual leave until May 20. He 
failed to report back for duty. 


The company eventually determined the 
fireman had taken another job with another 
company as an engineman. On August 2, 
the company mailed a letter to his last 
known address asking his reasons for being 
absent and informing him that it was his 
responsibility to protect his position when 
there was work available, unless he could 
not do so because of bona fide sickness. 


The fireman replied by letter, dated 
August 13, saying that he had booked off 
sick on the date his vacation began because 
he was reporting to his doctor for a check- 
up. It was his doctor’s orders, he said, that 
he should be off the job of firing a loco- 
motive for a period of at least six months 
because of serious back trouble. He made 
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reference to a medical examination received 
in November 1955 at the railway’s medical 
clinic. : 

The fireman supplied the company with 
a medical certificate issued September 17, 
1956 by a doctor who stated that he had 
examined the fireman and found a back 
condition. The doctor recommended that 
he should do much lighter work than he 
was presently doing. 

It was the company’s opinion that the 
fireman had not been under a doctor’s 
care during the period May 1956 to 
August 1956, and that he had taken em- 
ployment with another company when work 
was available in his regular occupation. 

The fireman was dropped from the 
company’s service and recorded “resigned 
without notice” effective May 20, 1956. 

In their contention the employees pointed 
out that the examination at the company’s 
clinic in 1955 had shown the fireman was 
suffering from a sore back and it had been 
recommended that he be allowed to work 
on diesel power only. He had been em- 
ployed on this type of work, the employees 
stated, until May 20, 1956, when business 
slackened and there was not enough diesel 
work for him to maintain his home. This, 
the employees argued, had resulted in his 
booking off on sick leave and securing 
temporary employment on diesel power 
with another company until he could secure 
light work with the CNR. 

The employees contended that the 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
should have been notified and his con- 
currence requested before showing the 
fireman as “resigned without notice”. They. 
claimed this was the usual procedure. 

They further argued that another fire- 
man on the same spare board and senior 
to the fireman in question had been allowed 
to return to work in accordance with his 
seniority with the CNR. 

The company contended that the fire- 
man’s actions, in making application for 
leave of absence “for the express purpose 
of taking remunerative work with another 
company,” and in ignoring the advice given 
to him in the letter rejecting his application 
for leave of absence, were in contempt of 
its regulations. 

It contended that his booking off sick 
was irrelevant since he did not produce 
evidence that he was sick and under a 
doctor’s care, or that he was physically 
incapacitated from performing the normal 
duties of a locomotive fireman on a stoker- 
fired or diesel locomotive. 

The fireman’s actions, the company 
declared, were simply designed to derive 
the highest possible income by taking 


employment as an engineman with another 
company instead of working with his 
parent company. 

It pointed out that the other fireman 
referred to, who also had reported off duty 
and accepted employment elsewhere for 
several months, had promptly returned to 
work when called to do so. The fireman in 
question, it said, had perisited in holding 
his job as engineman until his discharge 
from that job of September 17, 1956, and 
it was only after this discharge that he 
sought to return to his job as a locomotive 
fireman. 

The company, contending the employees’ 
argument that the fireman had reported off 
on sick leave because there was not enough 
work available for him to maintain his 
home, said there had been work available 
for him during the period May to Sep- 
tember 1956 that would have given him 
at least the same remuneration as he had 
received the previous winter. 

There was no rule within the working 
agreement, the company argued, which 
required the company to consult with or 
request concurrence from the Brotherhood 
before showing firemen “resigned without 
notice”. Non-concurrence by the General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood would not 
have altered the company’s stand in such 
cases. 

The company expressed the suspicion 
that the fireman had “set the stage” to 
receive compassionate consideration which 
would enable him to take work with 
another employer, at the same time main- 
taining employee status and accumulating 
seniority which he eventually could “cash 
in on” with the company. 

The dropping of the fireman from the 
service did not violate or transgress any 
rules or understanding which the company 
has with the fireman’s representatives. 

The Board in its statement said that 
from the hearing it had developed that 
there were a number of similar cases and 
that the fireman should receive the same 
treatment extended in these cases. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent that the fireman 
be reinstated with full seniority rights 
unimpaired except for pass and pension 
rights. 

Case No. 714—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
concerning the abolition of three telegrapher 
positions at a certain station and the request 
to return the substituted classification to 
telegrapher jurisdiction. 

The Canadian National Railways abol- 
ished three positions of operator at a station 


in the Toronto Terminals Division on July 
3, 1957, and established a position of ticket 
clerk on August 1, 1957. The operator 
positions came within the jurisdiction of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; the 
ticket clerk position, within the jurisdiction 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers pro- 
tested the company’s action and requested 
that the position created at the station 
after the abolishment of the operators’ 
positions be advertised to Assistants under 
the current Telegraphers’ agreement. The 
company refused to do so. 


The Telegraphers cited the list in their 
current agreement with the company of 
the classifications covered, which included 
the classifications Ticket Agent, Assistant 
Ticket Agent, Ticket Seller, and “any other 
classification which may be established to 
perform work generally recognized as that 
of a telegrapher, and employees in such 
classification shall be considered as _tele- 
graphers within the meaning of this agree- 
ment”. 

A further provision was that “established 
positions shall not be discontinued and new 
ones created under a different title covering 
relatively the same duties and responsibili- 
ties for the purpose of reducing the rate 
of pay”. 

Refusal of the railway to advertise the 
position at the station to the appropriate 
group under the Telegraphers’ agreement 
was a violation of the agreement, the em- 
ployees contended. The large portion of the 
work which had previously been assigned 
to operators, the organization declared, still 
continued to be required, and the company 
was not justified in depriving another group 
of telegraphers, namely “assistants,” of this 
work. 

The company, in its contention, said the 
dispute was improperly before the Board 
of Adjustment and that the Board had no 
jurisdiction to make an award on the merits 
of the case. Essentially, it said, the dispute 
did not relate to the interpretation or viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of the eTle- 
graphers’ agreement but rather involved a 
matter of work ownership between the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. It 
already was party to an agreement with 
the latter organization which made the 
disputed position part of the company’s 
agreement with the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 

(Continued on Page 295) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Supreme Court of Canada holds compulsory check-off valid in Quebec. Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench confirms legal incapacity of a voluntary association fo 
sue; in another case, allows appeal against decision reinstating union member 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing 
decisions of the Quebec courts, ruled that 
a compulsory check-off provision (the Rand 
formula) in a collective agreement is a 
‘condition of labour” within the meaning 
of Quebec labour laws. 

In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed the suit launched by the Montreal 
Joint Board, Locals 205 and 262 of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, against an employee for theft of 
union funds, on the grounds that the Board 
was neither a legal entity nor trustees nor 
depositaries of the local unions. 

In another decision the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench rejected an action launched 
against a local union for the reinstatement 
of a union member. The Court found that 
the local union could not be held respon- 
sible since at the time of the expulsion the 
union was suspended in its activities and 
its functions had been taken over by a 
committee appointed by the union’s inter- 
national president. 


Supreme Court of Canada. . . 


...rules that Rand formula for compulsory check- 
off of union dues is legal under laws of Quebec 
On January 27, 1959, the Supreme Court 
of Canada by a majority (4-3) decision 
declared the legality of a clause in a 
collective agreement providing for a com- 
pulsory check-off of union dues, covering 
union members as well as the employees 
who are not members of a trade union. The 
Supreme Court ruled that such a provision 
in a collective agreement is a “condition de 
travail” within the meaning of the Quebec 
legislation and not prohibited by any law. 
The decision reversed the ruling of the 
Superior Court (L.G. 1956, p. 1579) and that 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench (L.G., July, 
1958, p. 767) which had held that the Rand 
formula was illegal under Quebec laws. 
Mr. Justice Judson rendered the majority 
decision, with which the Chief Justice and 
Justices Cartwright and Abbot concurred. 
Recalling briefly the circumstances of 
the case, Mr. Justice Judson noted that the 
judgment under appeal held that clause 
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2.01 in the collective agreement made 
between Le Syndicat Catholique des Em- 
ployés de Magasins de Québec, Inc. and 
La Compagnie Paquet Limitée was null 
and void. 

The disputed clause reads as follows: 

The employer shall withhold from the wages 
of each regular employee covered by this 
agreement a sum equal to the union dues fixed 
by the Syndicate for its members and shall 
within the first ten days of the ensuing month 
remit the amount so withheld to the Syndicate’s 
authorized representative. 

The union in question had been incor- 
porated under the Professional Syndicates’ 
Act (R.S.Q., c. 162) and duly certified as 
a bargaining agent under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act (R.S.Q., c. 162A) by decisions of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board dated 
December 6, 1950, and May 20, 1954. The 
collective agreement containing the im- 
pugned clause was dated March 24, 1955. 

Immediately after the signing of the 
agreement, all the employees were notified 
in writing of the existence of the clause 
by a circular distributed by the company. 
With the week ending April 9, 1955, the 
company began to deduct 50 cents per week © 
from the wages of all employees, whether 
members of the union or not. On April 22, 
1955, a number of employees, who were 
almost all non-members of the union, 
expressed their dissent by signing the 
following: 

I, the undersigned, hereby declare that I do 
not authorize the Compagnie Paquet Limitée to 
withhold from my weekly wages the sum of 
$0.50 by application of the “Rand formula” 
from this date to the end of the present 
contract. 

The company nevertheless continued to 
withhold the 50 cents per week from all 
employees but, instead of remitting the 
amounts collected from the dissenting em- 
ployees, who numbered 254, deposited the 
money in a special bank account and 
notified the union of its action. 


This section, prepared by the: Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


The union then took action in the 
Superior Court to claim from the company 
the amount collected. The Superior Court 
held that this compulsory check-off was 
null and void. This judgment was affirmed 
by the unanimous decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The union appealed 
the judgment to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


The main reason given for the rejection 
of the clause by the lower courts was that 
it was not a condition de travail within the 
meaning of the Professional Syndicates’ 
Act and the Labour Relations Act and that, 
consequently, it was outside the scope of 
the contracting power of the union and 
company when they made their collective 
agreement. 


In examining the relevant provisions of 
these two Acts, Mr. Justice Judson noted 
that the Professional Syndicates’ Act, 
enacted in 1924, authorizes the incorpora- 
tion of these associations and provides for 
the negotiation of collective labour agree- 
ments, which agreements are enforceable 
contracts. Section 21 of the Act provides 
that “Any agreement respecting the con- 
ditions of labour (les conditions du travail) 
not prohibited by law may form the object 
of a collective labour agreement.” Con- 
sequently, there were only two limiting 
factors to the scope of a collective agree- 
ment. The terms of such an agreement 
must relate to conditions of labour (con- 
ditions du travail) and must not be pro- 
hibited by law. 


The Professional Syndicates’ Act did not 
provide for compulsory collective bargain- 
ing. This came with the Labour Relations 
Act in 1944, which compelled an employer 
to recognize as the collective representative 
of his employees “the representatives of 
any association comprising the absolute 
majority of his said employees and to 
negociate with them, in good faith, a 
collective labour agreement” (s. 4). 

The Labour Relations Act defines “col- 
lective agreement” as 

Any arrangement respecting conditions of 
employment (conditions de travail) entered 
into between persons acting for one or more 
associations of employees, and an employer 
or several employers or persons acting for one 
or more associations of employers. (s.2 (e)). 

Section 19 (a) provides that the Act 
applies “to a collective agreement entered 
into under the Professional Syndicates’ 
Acte?” 


Mr. Justice Judson pointed out that the 
Professional Syndicates’ Act was enabling 
only, not compulsory, and the right of 
representation of the syndicate was con- 
fined to its members. Theoretically it was 


possible to have a coilective agreement 
under this Act which left untouched the 
position of employees who were not mem- 
bers of the syndicate. The change made 
by the Labour Relations Act in 1944 was 
profound. The collective representative with 
the necessary majority acquired the right 
of representation for all the employees, 
whether members or not, and the employer 
became obligated to negotiate in good 
faith with that collective representative. 
Failure to agree might result in concilia- 
tion proceedings and eventually in the 
appointment of a council of arbitration 
(conciliation board). 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, the legal 
problem under consideration in the case 
at bar would have to be determined with 
this compulsory aspect of the legislation in 
mind. 

The question to be answered was why 
the impugned clause of the collective agree- 
ment had been considered by the courts 
below as not being a “condition de travail” 
and consequently beyond the proper scope 
of a collective agreement. 

The trial judge subdivided “conditions de 
travail” into two classes, “conditions de 
travail en soi” and “conditions de travail 
conventionnelles’. In doing so, he accepted 
the suggestion put forward in Beaulieu, Les 
Conflts de Droit dans les Rapports Collec- 
tifs du Travail. The first type of condition, 
he held, was a true “condition de travail” 
and could be inserted in a collective agree- 
ment without the individual assent of the 
employees, and the second, in his opinion, 
required such assent. Otherwise, it was 
null and void. 

Mr. Justice Judson could find nothing in 
the legislation which would justify this 
subdivision. 


It is obvious that one may have a collective 
agreement which is satisfactory to the parties 
without this clause. When, however, the parties 
have agreed upon it, it is to me just as much 
regulatory of the employer-employee relation- 
ship as any other clause in the agreement. It 
is directly concerned with the right to hire 
and the right to retain employment, for with- 
out accepting this term a person cannot be 
hired, or, if he is already an employee, cannot 
retain his employment. If it is a regulation 
of the contract of labour to this extent, and 
it clearly is, how can it be rejected as being 
something outside the authorization of the 
Act? A term either is or is not a “condition 
de travail’. The test must be its real connec- 
tion with the contract of labour, and assent 
or absence of assent of the individual member 
of the bargaining unit seem to me to be 
matters that have no relevancy in the deter- 
mination of the question. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench the dis- 
puted clause was rejected as a condition de 
travail because, it was argued, the provision 
was solely in the interest of the union at 
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the expense of the employees; it was 
directed against the freedom of the em- 
ployer in his hiring of employees; and it 
in no way was concerned with the work 
of the employee. 

In support of the validity of the clause 
in question, Mr. Justice Judson pointed out 
that the union negotiates as a compulsory 
statutory representative of the whole group 
of employees—whether members of the 
union or not. A compulsory check-off 
clause is a necessary incident of employer- 
employee relations and a proper concern of 
those who are negotiating about these rela- 
tions. The clause is on? that has been used 
in collective agreements for some consider- 
able time and is directly concerned with 
the regulation of employer-employee rela- 
tions. This fact prevented any judicial 
inference that the clause was outside the 
scope of the collective agreement as not 
being a condition de travail. 


Further Mr. Justice Judson added: 


The union is, by virtue of its incorporation 
under the Professional Syndicates’ Act and its 
certification under the Labour Relations Act, 
the representative of all the employees in the 
unit for the purpose of negotiating the labour 
agreement. There is no room left for private 
negotiation between employer and employee. 
Certainly to the extent of the matters covered 
by the collective agreement, freedom of con- 
tract between master and individual servant is 
abrogated. The collective agreement tells the 
employer on what terms he must in the future 
conduct his master and servant relations. When 
this collective agreement was made, it then 
became the duty of the employer to modify his 
contracts of employment in accordance with 
its terms so far as the inclusion of those terms 
is authorized by the governing statutes. The 
terms of employment are defined for all em- 
ployees, and whether or not they are members 
of the union, they are identical for all. How 
did this compulsory check-off of the equivalent 
of union dues become a term of the individual 
employee’s contract of employment? They 
were told by the notice that in future this 
deduction would be a term of their contract 
of employment. They were put to their elec- 
tion at this point either to accept the new term 
or seek other employment. They made their 
election by continuing to work and the deduc- 
tions were actually made. It is admitted that 
all these employees were employees at will and 
no question arises as to the right of the em- 
ployer to make or impose new contracts or of 
the length of notice that may be required to 
bring this about. It was not within the power 
of the employee to insist on retaining his 
employment on his own terms, or on any 
terms other than those lawfully inserted in 
the collective agreement. 


Mr. Justice Judson next dealt with the 
question of whether the compulsory with- 
holding was prohibited by law. The trial 
judge held that it was unlawful with respect 
to non-union members on the ground that 
it infringed s. 17 of the Professional Syn- 
dicates’ Act. Section 17 provides: 
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17. The members of a professional syndicate 
may resign voluntarily, without prejudice to 
the syndicate’s right to claim the assessment 
for the three months following such resigna- 
tion. 


They shall not be personally liable for the 
debts of the Syndicate. 


The Syndicate shall not claim from a mem- 
ber ceasing to adhere thereto the assessment 
of more than three months. 


In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, this sec- 
tion deals only with the position of mem- 
bers of a syndicate and limits the right 
of the syndicate to three months’ dues 
from a member who resigned. If this 
section were not in the Act, it would be 
possible, by by-law, to compel payment 
of dues for a longer period even after 
resignation. The non-union employee is not 
affected in any way by this section. As 
long as he retains his employment he is 
subjected to a compulsory check-off of the 
equivalent of union dues; but if he resigns 
his employment, as he is free to do so at 
any time, he pays no more. The only effect 
of s. 17 is to limit the right of the union 
to collect dues from its members after 
their resignation. It does not affect the 
right of the parties to contract for a ocm- 
pulsory check-off as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

Next, Mr. Justice Judson dealt with the 
opinion expressed by the trial judge and 
by some judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that by virtue of the provisions of 
ss. 4 and 9 of the Labour Relations Act 
the union became a mandatory of the 
members of the bargaining unit and that 
this precluded it from inserting a provision 
in the collective agreement in its own 
interest. 

Section 4 deals with the compulsory 
recognition of a union comprising the 
absolute majority of the employees, and s. 
9 states that ‘The Board shall issue, to 
every recognized association, a certificate 
specifying the group which it is entitled to 
represent.” 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, there 
was nothing in the legislation which dis- 
closed any intention to make the law of 
mandate applicable to the situation con- 
templated by the Act. Sections 4 and 9 
provide only for a legislative recognition 
and certification of a union as the collective 
representative of the employees, provided 
the union comprises the absolute majority 
of the employees. When this situation 
arises, the employer must negotiate and 
contract with the collective representative 
and the collective representative represents 
all employees, whether union members or 
not, not because of a contractual relation 


of mandate between employees and union 
but because of a status conferred upon 
the union by the legislation. 

Mr. Justice Judson added: 

If the relation between employee and union 
were that of mandator and mandatory, the 
result would be that a collective agreement 
would be the equivalent of a bundle of individ- 
ual contracts between employer and employees 
negotiated by the union as agent for the 
employees. This seems to me to be a com- 
plete misapprehension of the nature of the 
juridical relation involved in the collective 
agreement. The union contracts not as agent 
or mandatory but as an independent contract- 
ing party and the contract it makes with the 
employer binds the employer to regulate his 
master and servant relations according to the 
agreed terms... 

The collective agreement is a recent develop- 
ment in our Jaw and has a character all of 
its own. To attempt to engraft upon it the 
concepts embodied in the law of mandate, 
would, in my opinion, effectively frustrate the 
whole operation of the Act. 

In conclusion Mr. Justice Judson ruled 
that the clause under consideration was a 
condition de travail within the meaning 
of the Quebec legislation and as such it 
was valid and binding and not prohibited 
by any law. 

In his dissenting opinion Mr. Justice 
Taschereau (with whom Mr. Justice Locke 
concurred) was of the opinion that, accord- 
ing to the Labour Relations Act, all the 
employees of the Paquet Company were 
bound, insofar as the “conditions of labour” 
were concerned, by a collective agreement 
signed between the company and the union. 

In his view, the provisions dealing with 
hours of work, holidays, vacations, wages, 
seniority rights and discharge are essen- 
tially the conditions of labour which the 
syndicate can stipulate for the benefit of 
the employees and concerning which it 
can bind the employer who signs a collec- 
tive agreement. But he could not accept 
the contention that weekly check-off from 
the wages of a protesting employee was a 
condition de travail in the sense of law. 
Check-off is nothing else but a matter of 
the financial administration of the union 
and has no relation to the conditions 
according to which an employee should 
or should not work. 

Check-off, Mr. Justice Taschereau added, 
could be a condition de travail on which 
would depend the employee’s right to work. 
But the question arises whether such a con- 
dition was comprised within the restricted 
limits of Section 2 (e) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, or of Section 21 of the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates’ Act. He did not think 
so. Not all the conditions, he continued, 
are within statutory limits but only those 
which the law considers as liable to bind 
the dissidents. For instance, a clause stipu- 
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lating that only persons belonging to a 
particular race or religion would have the 
right to be employed could be, in certain 
respects, considered as a condition de 
travail, but no one could seriously suggest 
that the Legislature had ever contemplated 
that a union representing the employees 
could legally bind them by such a provision. 

Further, Mr. Justice Taschereau thought 
that the Legislature when formulating the 
legislation had never intended the check-off 
from the wages of dissenting groups to be 
considered as a condition de travail. The 
original award made by Mr. Justice Rand 
was a compromise which the parties agreed 
to accept, where the “closed shop” and 
“union shop” were refused and a “check- 
off’ was granted. The Rand formula, in 
his opinion, can only bind the parties by a 
consent which did not exist in the case at 
bar. Also, the check-off, so far as non- 
union members are concerned, could be 
authorized by a special law, if such law 
was applicable to the case at bar. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Taschereau 
held that the check-off was not a condition 
de travail in the sense of law, and thought, 
like the Superior Court and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that clause 2.01 of the 
collective agreement was ultra vires. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux in his dissenting 

opinion noted that the reasons given by 
Mr. Justice Pratte in the Court of Appeal 
clearly demonstrated that the provision 
concerning the check-off was not a condi- 
tion of labour in the sense of the legislation 
under consideration, and could not be an 
object of a collective agreement. Therefore, 
it should be considered invalid. 
Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés de 
Magasins de Québec, Inc. v. La Compagnie 
Paquet Ltée, Supreme Court of Canada, 
January 27, 1959, unreported. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


...rules that union, being voluntary association, 
has no legal capacity to sue in its own name 


On June 23, 1958, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed an appeal from 
a judgment of the Superior Court, and held, 
Chief Justice Galipeault dissenting, that the 
Montreal Joint Board, Locals 205 and 262 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, being only a voluntary 
association, had no legal capacity to sue 
in its own name. 

Also the Court held that the suit of 
the Montreal Joint Board could not be 
brought in the name of the persons who 
comprised the Board because the funds 
stolen by an employee (which the Board 
sought to recover) had not been entrusted 
personally to the plaintiffs (appellants) by 
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the local unions. Moreover, since the 
appellants could not show that they were 
bound to indemnify the locals, no contract 
of deposit could be set up. 

The circumstances of the case, as related 
in the reasons for judgment, were as 
follows: 

Locals 205 and 262 of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union placed 
their funds with a voluntary association 
called the Montreal Joint Board. The Board 
invested the funds in government bonds. 
Charles Poirier, the bookkeeper for the 
Board, allegedly stole some $14,000 of the 
bonds. 

The members of the Montreal Joint 
Board, twenty-three in number, acting as 
administrators and trustees of Locals 205 
and 262, brought a suit against Poirier, 
actually claiming the sum of $14,193.34. 


In support of this claim, the plaintiffs 
alleged that they administered the affairs 
of these two locals, having custody of their 
funds as trustees; they further stated that 
the defendant had stolen money and 
property thus held in their possession. 

The Superior Court dismissed the action 
for several reasons. 


The plaintiffs weré not depositaries of 
the money and property stolen, and, even 
if they were, they had no right of action 
against the defendant, since they were not 
in this case bound to indemnify the local 
unions against the losses sustained by them; 
furthermore, they were not acting as 
trustees of the local unions; and, finally, 
Locals 205 and 262, not being legal en- 
tities, could not bring an action in their 
Own names, nor through the plaintiffs. It 
was from this judgment that the appeal 
was taken. 

Mr. Justice Martineau of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench noted that the members of 
the Montreal Joint Board, the appellants 
in the case at bar, contended that they 
held the goods and money as trustees and 
as such were therefore legally able to 
recover them or their value. His Lordship 
rejected this contention on the ground that 
there was no contract of trusteeship 
between the Board and the local unions. 
There was nothing on the record that would 
indicate that the unions had transferred 
their assets to the appellants in trust. There 
were in this respect conflicting testimonies. 
One person testified that the appellants held 
the goods in safe-keeping, and another that 
they held the money as trustees. But the 
facts referred to were not sufficiently clear 
to support the claim of existence of a con- 
tract of trusteeship. Consequently, in Mr. 
Justice Martineau’s opinion, it was impos- 
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sible to conclude that the appellant mem- 
bers of the Montreal Joint Board held 
these assets as trustees. 

The appellants alleged that, if they were 
not trustees, they were at least depositaries 
and in this capacity they had a right to 
bring the action. Mr. Justice Martineau 
was of the opinion that the evidence in 
this connection was equally unclear and a 
contract of deposit could not be set up. 

Even supposing that it could be estab- 
lished that the appellants were depositaries 
of the local unions concerned, Mr. Justice 
Martineau considered that they had no 
right to bring the action. A depositary 
may recover in certain cases movables 
held by him as deposit and stolen from 
him by a third party. But he cannot sue 
for the value of the stolen movables, as 
the appellants were trying to do. The 
object of such an action would be to 
recover damages from the third party for 
the delict or quasi-delict, and since these 
damages had been sustained by the owner 
of the movables, only he could seek 
recovery. 

Again, the depositary would have the 
right to bring an action and seek recovery 
if he had agreed at the time of the deposit 
to return the movables to the owners, 
notwithstanding any circumstances which 
might arise. However, the case at bar 
was not one of this sort, despite allegations 
by the appellants to the effect that they 
were bound to account to the locals for 
the property and the money. To succeed 
against the respondent, the appellants would 
have to show that they were bound to 
indemnify the unions—something which — 
they had neither alleged nor proved. 

The appellant members of the Board 
also contended that they were agents of 
Local 205 and 262 and in that capacity 
they could bring the action. The evidence 
showed that the appellants were to a certain 
extent agents of the local unions. However, 
in the opinion of Mr. Justice Martineau, 
this fact did not entitle them to pursue a 
remedy which is open only to their prin- 
cipals. Articles 77 and 83 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure precluded this course 
of action. Also significant in this respect 
was the provision of Article 81 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which states 
that “No one can sue in another’s name 
except that the Crown may sue through 
its lawful officers.” 

Mr. Justice Martineau was in agreement 
with the trial judge, who indicated that 
since the local unions could not sue in 
their collective names since they possessed 
no legal personality (Society Brand Clothes 
Ltd. vy. Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


(1931) S.C.R. 321, and International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union vy. Roth- 
man (1941) S.C.R. 388), and since they 
could not sue in the names of all their 
members owing to their large number, they 
had therefore sought to place the adminis- 
tration of their affairs in the hands of a 
restricted number of persons in order to 
make possible the institution of actions in 
these persons’ names. This strategy, how- 
ever, could not succeed for the reasons 
given above. 

Mr. Justice Martineau considered there- 
fore that the appeal should be dismissed 
with costs. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, while agreeing 
with Mr. Justice Martineau, was concerned 
in particular with one reason for which 
the action was dismissed in the lower 
courts, namely, the legal. incapacity of 23 
members of the Montreal Joint Board to 
sue. 

In Paragraph 1 of their pleadings the 
appellants alleged that: 

1. The plaintiffs constitute the Montreal Joint 
Board of Locals 205 and 262 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
which are bona fide trade unions operating in 
the City and District of Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec, and as such the plaintiffs 
are charged with the administration of the said 
unions’ affairs, and are entrusted with, and act 
as trustees of the funds of said unions; 

Further, the appellants stated: 

Since, therefore, all the members of the 
said Joint Board are impleaded as plaintiffs, 
the entire group is before the Court and for 
the purposes of this suit are to be treated as 
if appellants were a single person, with full 
capacity to ester en justice (i.e., to make an 
appearance). 

Mr. Justice Taschereau noted that the 
Montreal Joint Board, under that name, 
received the unions’ funds, invested them, 
and retained Poirier as their bookkeeper. 
Normally the action would have been 
brought in the name of the Montreal Joint 
Board, but as this Board is only a voluntary 
association, and not a corporation, nor a 
society, it could not legally appear in court 
(ester en justice). In order to overcome 
this difficulty, the suit was instituted in 
the names of individuals, endeavouring to 
comprise a body known as the Montreal 
Joint Board. This expedient would have 
proved successful if it could have been 
shown that the administration of the funds 
had been entrusted to them personally by 
the unions. The evidence showed, however, 
that it was the Montreal Joint Board which 
received the task, and the appellants, there- 
fore, in endeavouring to appeal as they had, 
were usurping others’ rights. 

The Court therefore dismissed the Mont- 
real Joint Board’s appeal with costs. Per- 
reault et al. v. Poirier and Dresscutters’ 
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Union, Locals 205, 262 et al. C.C.H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, 193-12-58, par. 
15,199, p. 11,589. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


...allows local union's appeal against decision 
directing it to reinstate an expelled member 


On February 21, 1958, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench (in appeal) by a majority 
decision allowed a local union’s appeal 
against the decision of the Superior Court 
directing the reinstatement into the union’s 
membership of a member who was expelled 
by a committee nominated by the inter- 
national president of the union to act in 
lieu of the local union. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows: 

Tremblay was a member of Lodge St. 
Henri, No. 606 of the Brotherhood of 
Railway “Carmen of America (Fraternité 
des Wagonniers d’Amérique). Lodge 606 is 
under the authority of the Grand Lodge 
in Kansas City. In April 1947, the inter- 
national president of the Brotherhood 
suspended Lodge 606 and entrusted its 
administration to a “Council of Adminis- 
tration”. The result was that the duly- 
elected officers of the Lodge were divested 
of their various functions. 


One year later, when the suspension was 
still being enforced, Tremblay was accused 
of having violated the union’s constitution. 
When called to appear before a special 
committee, he denied its powers to try his 
case. At a meeting called by the Council 
of Administration the members of the 
Lodge unanimously disapproved of the 
accusations brought against Tremblay, and 
challenged the powers of the Council as 
well. However, in spite of this expression 
of opinion by the members, the Council 
expelled Tremblay from Lodge 606 in 
May 1948. 

In November 1948, Tremblay brought 
an action in the Superior Court against 
Lodge 606, asking for the annulment of 
the decision expelling him and for his 
reinstatement into membership. It should 
be noted that Lodge 606, suspended by the 
international president in April 1947, was 
reinstated in its functions by the decision 
of the international convention of the 
union held in 1949. 

In September 1955, Mr. Justice Bertrand 
of the Superior Court accepted Tremblay’s 
action against Lodge 606 and ordered him 
reinstated into the union’s membership. 


Lodge 606 appealed this decision. In 
February 1958, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, by a majority decision, allowed the 
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appeal and rejected Tremblay’s action for 
the following reasons. 

In the opinion of the Court, there was 
no bond of causality between the parties 
in the case at bar. At the time when 
Tremblay was expelled, Lodge 606, accord- 
ing to the union’s constitution, was deprived 
of its authority and, if it was not divested 
of its legal personality, at least the exer- 
cise of its jurisdiction and powers had 
been withdrawn. The “Council of Adminis- 
tration” which expelled the plaintiff was 
neither an organ created by Lodge 606, 
nor did it represent Lodge 606 as its agent 
or mandatory; the Council was an appointee 
of the Grand Lodge of Kansas City to act 
in lieu of Lodge 606. In order to bind 
Lodge 606, the plaintiff would have to 
establish that his expulsion was a _ per- 
sonal act of Lodge 606, resulting from an 
abuse of its jurisdiction. However, Lodge 
606 never ordered the expulsion of the 
plaintifi—on the contrary, it made common 
cause with the plaintiff to counteract all 
the efforts for the expulsion made by the 
Grand Lodge and the appointed Council 
of Administration. A restraining order 
could be issued only against someone who 
was in a position to comply with it, there- 
fore, a plea for an order to force Lodge 
606 to reinstate the plaintiff in his rights 
of union membership could not be accepted. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret in his reasons for 
judgment noted that, in order to link Lodge 
606 with the events of May 1948 (Trem- 
blay’s expulsion from the union), one 
would have to accept that the Council of 
Administration named by the international 
president had the power to bind by its acts 
the local, Lodge 606. However, the plain- 
tiff himself contended that the activities 
of the international president, of the Coun- 
cil of Administration and of the committee 
of investigation were illegal, contrary to 
the union’s constitution, conducted without 
authority, and consequently null and with- 
out effect; therefore, the plaintiff himself 


took the position that he was not expelled 
by the members of Lodge 606. 

The submissions made by the plaintiff 
alleging illegal conduct on the part of the 
international president and the Council of 
Administration, the disregard for the pro- 
cedures provided by the union’s constitution 
as to the conduct of an investigation, the 
pronouncement of the decision and _ its 
execution, would point rather to the liability 
of the international president, the Council 
of Administration and the committee of 
investigation, but not of Lodge 606. 

However, the action had not been 
launched against those persons but against 
Lodge 606, which was not linked in any 
way with Tremblay’s expulsion and there- 
fore could not be held responsible. 

Mr. Justice Martineau in his dissenting 
opinion held that Tremblay had the right 
to bring the action against Lodge 606 in 
order to obtain a declaration that his 
expulsion was illegal and without effect, 
and that he was a rightful member of 
Lodge 606 with all the rights and privileges 
attached to that status. 

The suspension of Lodge 606 was rela- 
tive and partial, and did not divest it either 
of its existence or of its total capacity, 
particularly when legal capacity to sue and 
be sued was concerned. This had been 
shown by the fact that Lodge 606 con- 
tested the action and even appealed the 
judgment rendered against it. 

In its defence, Lodge 606 recognized 
that the Council which expelled the plain- 
tiff had the exclusive power to act in the 
Lodge’s name and on its behalf; even if 
the Council taking the decision in question 
did not act for Lodge 606, the Lodge 
accepted this decision, and made it its 
own decision by the refusal to recognize 
the plaintiff’s right and by contesting the 
action. 

Fraternité des Wagonniers 
Loge St. Henri No. 606 v. 
(1958) B.R. No. 9, p. 709. 


ad’ Amérique, 
Tremblay, 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta sets overtime rates for cooks in work camps, employees in logging and 
sawmills; issues first rules for apprentices in refrigeration mechanic trade 


In Alberta, an order of the Board of 
Industrial Relations requires cooks in work 
camps to be paid at overtime rates after 
10 hours in a day or 208 hours in a month. 
Another order establishes somewhat similar 
conditions for the logging and sawmill 
industry during the winter season. 
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Regulations under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act for the trade of internal 
combustion engine mechanic were revised, 
and the first trade rules for apprentices in 


the refrigeration mechanic trade were 
issued. 


Regulations under the Manitoba Power 
Commission Act adopt, with some changes, 
the latest (seventh) edition of Part I of 
the Canadian Electrical Code. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting the trade of a 
refrigerator mechanic were gazetted on 
January 15 as Alta. Reg. 378/58. The 
trade had been declared an apprenticeable 
trade in 1951 but no trade rules had been 
issued by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board until the publication of these regula- 
tions. 

In line with the usual practice, the regula- 
tions lay down requirements with respect 
to eligibility, term of apprenticeship, quotas, 
courses of study, certificates of progress, 
hours and minimum wages, many of which 
are similar to provisions in other appren- 
ticeship rules. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship in the 
trade of a refrigeration mechanic, an appli- 
cant must be at least 16 years of age and 
have completed Grade 9 or its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is the same 
as in the majority of the designated trades, 
four years, including the three-month pro- 
bationary period, with the customary allow- 
ance for vocational or technical training 
or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one, with the usual exemption 
for an apprentice who is transferred tem- 
porarily to learn a branch of the trade not 
carried on by his employer. 

The provisions requiring apprentices to 
attend the prescribed educational classes 
and employers to give the necessary prac- 
tical training are the same as in other 
apprenticeship regulations. 

Also similar is the provision which 
states that an apprentice refrigeration 
mechanic must pass the prescribed trade 
tests and examinations and receive a satis- 
factory report from his employer and 
the trade school before he may be granted 
an annual certificate of progress or a final 
certificate of qualification as a journeyman. 

While hours are the same as for a 
journeyman, minimum wages are specified 
percentages of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate. During the first six months the rate 
is 50 per cent, increasing by 5 per cent 
every six months until the eighth six- 
month period, when the minimum wage 
payable is 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate. 

Wage increases are automatic, the only 
exception being where an apprentice has 
failed to qualify for an annual certificate 


of progress, in which case the employer, 
with the Board’s approval, may withhold 
further increases until the apprentice ob- 
tain the required certificate. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Two orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations revising the special 
minimum wage order for cooks in work 
camps and re-instating a seasonal exemp- 
tion previously granted to the sawmill 
industry were gazetted on December 31. 


Work Camps 


The revised order for cooks, night 
watchmen, etc., in work camps (Alta. 
Reg. 358/58) sets the same minimum 


wage (65 cents an hour) for these em- 
ployees as the order issued last February 
(L.G., May 1958, p. 513) but changes the 
provisions respecting hours and overtime, 
effective January 15. 


Instead of exempting cooks in work 
camps from the statutory eight hours a 
day and 48 hours a week but placing no 
limits on working hours, the new order 
permits these employees to work up to 
10 hours in a day and 208 hours in a 
calendar month at straight-time rates. For 
all hours worked in excess of 10 in a 
day or 208 in a month, whichever is 
greater, time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid. Previously, overtime was 
payable only for Sunday work where an 
employee had not received 24 consecutive 
hours of rest during the preceding six 
days. 


Another new provision states that any 
Board authorizations to work for less than 
the prescribed minimum will be revoked, 
effective April 1, 1959. After that date 
cooks covered by any such agreements 
must be paid at least 65 cents an hour. 


Logging and Sawmill Industry 


The second order (Alta. Reg. 359/58) 
provides that persons employed in the 
logging and sawmill industry in rural 
areas more than 10 miles from any city or 
in places with a population of less than 
1,000 may work up to nine hours in a 
day and 208 hours in a month for the 
period from December 1 each year to 
March 31 of the following year. 

The order further provides that time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of nine 
in a day or 208 in a month, whichever 
is greater. 

A somewhat similar order applicable to 
sawmills and planing mills in rural areas 
was rescinded last March. It permitted 
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employees to work up to 10 hours in a 
day and 208 hours in a month during the 
winter season and required a premium 
rate to be paid after nine hours in a 
day and 208 hours in a month. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act governing 
the trade of internal combustion engine 
mechanic were recently revised by Alberta 
Regulation 355/58, gazetted on December 
Suly bye 

The revised regulations have a somewhat 
wider coverage than previously, applying to 
all mechanics engaged in the repair, fitting 
and construction of internal combustion 
engines, tractors and other mobile equip- 
ment used in agriculture and industry. 
As now defined, the trade is the same as 
that of “heavy duty mechanic” which was 
designated under the Apprenticeship Act 


in June 1958 (L.G. 1958, pp. 1033 and 
1410). Previously, the term “internal 
combustion engine mechanic” meant a 


mechanic working on stationary internal 
combustion engines, tractors used in agri- 
culture and crawler tractors. 

The regulations provide, as before, for 
certificates of proficiency and for tem- 
porary certificates of proficiency. The 
latter are issued, at the discretion of the 
Department, to persons pending an exam- 
ination or, upon failure in an examination, 
pending a further examination, provided 
the candidate has attained at least two- 
thirds of the required pass mark. The 
provision for apprentice certificates has 
been dropped since these certificates will 
now be issued under the Apprenticeship 
Act and Regulations. A candidate who 
fails to qualify for a certificate may be 
given an appropriate standing as an 
apprentice, and may then register as an 
apprentice and complete his training. 

As before, an applicant for a certificate 
of proficiency as an internal combustion 
engine mechanic is required to have at 
least four years experience in the trade 
and to pass the prescribed examinations. 
In line with the change respecting appren- 
tice certificates, the regulations provide 
that examinations for certificates of pro- 
ficiency will now be based on the course 
of studies set out in the regulations under 
the Apprenticeship Act. 

As before, the Department has discre- 
tion to issue either a certificate of pro- 
ficiency or a temporary certificate of pro- 
ficiency without examination to a person 
holding a valid certificate from another 
province or other approved licensing 
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authority. The Minister may also grant 
a certificate for a limited time or specified 
date. 

Other provisions of the regulations are 
unchanged. 


Manitoba Power Commission Act 


The Manitoba Power Commission recently 
revised its regulations respecting standards 
for electric wiring and equipment. The 
new regulations were gazetted on January 
17 as Man. Reg. 9/59. As before, the 
regulations apply in any area served by 
the Commission or where a power project 
is under construction. 

Instead of the sixth edition, the standards 
to be followed with respect to the con- 
struction, installation, maintenance and 
repair of wiring and equipment are those 
set out in the seventh edition of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code, Part I, except where 
they conflict with these regulations. The 
regulations set out certain variations, modi- 
fications and amendments to the standards 
set by the Code. 

Among the modifications are special 
requirements for hazardous locations such 
as paint spray rooms and booths, country 
bulk oil storage stations and country line 
grain elevators. 

One such provision states that installa- 
tions in spray rooms and booths must 
conform with special Class I requirements. 
However, if such places are provided with 
positive mechanical ventilation sufficient to 
prevent the formation of flammable con- 
centrations of vapours, vapour-proof fit- 
tings and fixtures, and non-portable, totally 
enclosed motors, may be installed. Motors . 
may not be located in ventilating ducts or 
openings. 

In country bulk oil storage stations, 
ervice equipment must be installed in an 
approved weatherproof metal cabinet 
located on the exterior of the warehouse, 
pumphouse or office. Special wiring 
methods are also required. 

In addition to laying down requirements 
with respect to wiring methods and the 
location of equipment in country line 
grain elevators, the regulations stipulate 
that motors used in such places must be 
of the totally enclosed  fan-ventilated 
type. Supplementary safety provisions are 
also set out for fire alarm systems required 
under provincial or municipal law (ex- 
cluding the City of Winnipeg). 

Electricians subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission will continue to be 
licensed by the Electricians’ Licence Board, 
a six-member board set up under the 
Electricians’ Licence Act. Regulations 


under this Act issued in 1957 (L.G. 1957, 
p. 1091) provide for three types of licen- 
ces, journeymen’s, limited, and special, as 
well as for permits authorizing house- 
holders to do work on their own premises. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Amendments to the special regulations 
under the Quebec Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act for the protection 
of employees working in construction yards 
and trenches (L.G. 1956, p. 1293) were 
authorized by O.C. 1211, Part “F”, gazetted 
on December 20, 1958. - 

The amendments provide that during 
the construction of structural steel build- 
ings,a temporary floor must be erected one 
floor under the one on which men are 
working. Previously, a temporary floor 
was required at least every second floor. 
As before, an inspector may order the 
immediate evacuation of all or part of a 


building under construction if a temporary 
floor is not provided as required but it 
is now provided that before giving such 
an order the inspector must obtain the 
authorization of the Chief Inspector or 
the Assistant Chief Inspector. 

The regulations stipulate that the above 
requirements do not apply where metal 
floors are laid at the time of the erection 
of the building. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


The special regulations under the Quebec 
Pressure Vessels Act relating to refrigera- 
tion systems were amended by O.C. 70-I, 
which was gazetted on February 7. 

The amendments, which are of a tech- 
nical nature, were necessary because of 
the use of new gases as refrigerants. 

Two new gases were added to the 
Group I classification of refrigerants, with 
corresponding changes in the table setting 
out the maximum permissible quantities 
of Group I refrigerants for direct systems. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


(Continued From Page 285) 


The company pointed out that the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers had no mem- 
ber status on the Board of Adjustment and 
was not represented at the hearing. 

Therefore, the company said, any unfay- 
ourable decision rendered by the Board 
to which the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers was not a party would be impos- 
sible for it to implement. 

The company urged the Board to dismiss 
the case. 

The Board noted in its statement that 
at one time the staff at the station consisted 
of employees represented by the Clerks’ 
organization; that in a staff rearrangement 
the Telegraphers took over a portion of the 
work performed by the Clerks and, as a 
result, the Clerks’ organization was adver- 
sely affected; and that now, because of 
changed conditions, the work remaining at 


the station does not include any work that 
cannot be done by clerical staff. 

When this situation arose, the Board 
continued, the company abolished the tele- 
graphers’ positions, transferring some work 
performed by telegraphers to clerks. The 
Telegraphers had protested this arrange- 
ment, describing it as one-sided and arbi- 
trary. 

The company, the Board found, had 
acted in good faith, believing it had restored 
a previously existing situation. However, 
the company “might reasonably have con- 
ferred” with the organization representing 
the employees performing the work bfeore 
action was taken, the Board said, and it 
recommended strongly that this policy be 
followed should a_ similar circumstance 
arise. 

The contention of the employees, under 
the particular situation at the station, was 
not sustained. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in December numbered 475,155, sharply 
higher than in November but slightly lower than in December 1957, statistics* 
show. Number of claimants also higher than month earlier, lower than year ago 


The number of initial and renewal claims? 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was 475,155, which was 93 per 
cent above the November figure of 246,568 
but about 5 per cent less than the 499,213 
claims filed in December 1957. 

Initial claims, ie., claims on behalf 
of persons who have no benefit rights, 
amounted to almost three quarters of the 
December total. The 353,571 initial claims 
filed during December were more than 
twice the 164,223 received in November. 
Renewal claims were up from 82,345 in 
November to 121,584 in December, an 
increase of 48 per cent. 

Claimants$ for unemployment insurance 
benefit at 714,954 on December 31 were 
slightly below the total of 744,248 on the 
same date last year. Males were down 
by about 40,000 but females increased by 
10,000. These figures include seasonal 
benefit claimants numbering 126,923 this 
year and 88,892 one year ago. On Novem- 
ber 28 claimants totalled 419,233, of whom 
4,500 were identified as seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

Claimants who established the right to 
seasonal benefit by virtue of taking into 
account fishing contributions numbered 
16,911 on December 31, as against 8,203 
on the same date last year. 

Seasonal benefit claimants comprise a 
slightly higher proportion of males than do 
regular claimants, the proportions being 
80.5 and 78.8 per cent, respectively. This 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tThe initial claims total includes claims computed 
under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all initial 
claims are computed first for regular benefit, and the 
renewal claims total includes claims from seasonal 
benefit claimants. : 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘“‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed to 
be “regular’’ until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 


is due to the inclusion of fishing claimants, 
99 per cent of whom are males. 

Of the 431,242 decisions handed down 
on initial and renewal claims during 
December, 369,165, or 86 per cent, granted 
entitlement to benefit. This ratio is vir- 
tually unchanged from last year, but is 10 
percentage points above the November 
entitlement ratio. That this is mainly due 
to the operation of the seasonal benefit 
provisions is confirmed by the sharp 
increas2 in the qualifying ratio on initial 
claims, from 64 per cent in November to 
82 per cent in December. The qualifying 
ratio on removal claims for these two 
periods was 95 and 96 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

The failure rate on initial claims pro- 
cessed during December this year was 15 
per cent, down sharply from 30 per cent 
for November but virtually unchanged from 
December 1957. The sharp decline from 
November is due to the operation of the 
seasonal benefit provisions whereby the 
contribution requirements are reduced dur- 
ing the period December 1 to May 15. 
The failure rate quoted here refers to 
decisions handed down on initial claims 
only and does not take into account deci- 
sions on revised claims. Cases occur where 
further contributions, in existence at the 
time of the original computation, are sub- 
sequently discovered. If the recomputation 
results in establishment of a benefit period, 
the claim then becomes a revised claim. 
Such cases of subsequent establishments 
would tend to reduce somewhat the num- 
ber of persons failing to qualify and like- 
wise the final failure rate. 


wee 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 371,100 for 
December, 262,500 for November and 
369,000 for December one year ago. 

Benefit payments increased rather sharply 
(by 59 per cent) during December, when 
they amounted to $33,500,000 compared 
with $21,000,000 during November, but 
were only 5 per cent higher than the $32,- 
000,000 paid out in December last year. 

The average weekly payment was $21.53 
for December, $21.19 for November and 
$21.63 for December 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,687,444 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At December 31 employers registered 
numbered 314,300, an increase of 1,667 
since November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During December 1958, investigations 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,258. Of these, 3,545 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 86 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,627 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 109 cases, 38 
against employers and 71 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 1,042*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in December totalled 
$17,013,284.32 compared with $19,045,- 
678.09 in November and $21,936,826.43 in 
December 1957. Benefits paid in December 
totalled $33,530,160.00 compared with $21,- 
099,485.80 in November and $31,907,823.27 
in December 1957. The balance in the fund 
on December 31 was $625,363,366.21; on 
November 30 it was $641,880,241.89 and 
on December 31, 1957, $877,470,144.39. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1606, December 29, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The appeal 
in respect of the claimant, who filed an 
application for benefit on March 4, 1958, 
has been lodged by the interested union as 
a test case affecting approximately 20 
other claimants. He had worked as a 
labourer for Peterson Electrical Construc- 
tion Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
from May 1955 and, upon reporting for 
work on March 3, 1958, he and these other 
claimants lost their employment in the 
following circumstances: 

According to the submissions, the three 
collective bargaining agreements between 
the Peterson Electrical Construction Com- 
pany Limited, the British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited and Hume and Rumble 
Limited and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Locals 213 and 230, 
which terminated on July 31, 1957, were 
basically the same. These agreements speci- 
fied the classification of workers covered 
thereby and labourers were included. 

Negotiations between the three em- 
ployers and the union began in June 1957 
for new agreements. The union’s demands 
consisted of an increase in the wage rates, 


extended holidays with pay, certain changes 
in working conditions (such.as double time, 
vacation overtime and inclement weather 
adjustments) and certain fringe benefits. 
No settlement having been reached, the dis- 
pute was referred to a provincial concilia- 
tion officer and subsequently to a provincial 
conciliation board. The union refused to 
accept the conciliation board’s recommenda- 
tion and a supervised strike vote was called 
by the union. The vote resulted in favour 
of strike action and at 8.00 a.m. on March 
3, 1958, the union called a strike and 
picketed the employers’ premises. 

The strike affected all outside electrical 
construction of the employers involved on 
the British Columbia mainland and on 
Vancouver Island. Approximately 1,200 
outside electrical workers, employed by the 
three struck employers, went on strike, 
causing a complete stoppage of all outside 
construction work. The inside electrical 
workers crossed the picket lines and con- 
tinued with their employment. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer was of the opinion that the claimant 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he was employed 
and, therefore, disqualified him from receipt 
of benefit for the duration of the said 
stoppage (section 63 of the Act). The 
claimant appealed to a board of referees. 


The Board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver on May 22, 1958. The claimant 
was not present at the hearing, although 
five other appellants attended in addition 
to the union’s legal adviser, its business 
agent and the regional claims officer of the 
Commission. According to the transcript 
of the evidence taken during the course of 
the hearing, the union’s legal adviser stated, 
among other things, that there was “no 
question of labourers refusing to cross the 
picket line. On the morning of the strike 
the labourers reported for work; they asked 
for work; were ready, willing and capable 
for work. It was the company that laid 
them off.” In that connection, the record 
shows that the employer was requested by 
telephone to explain the reason given for 
separation and stated that since the 
labourers could not continue digging post 
heles for the power line under construction, 
he considered they were laid off because of 
lack of work. 

According to the transcript of the evid- 
ence also, it was argued at the hearing by 
the union’s legal adviser that a wartime 
order still in force (P.C. 1003) specifically 
excepted labourers from the bargaining unit 
set up for the other workers of Peterson 
Electrical Construction Company Limited 
(but not the labourers employed by the 
other two companies involved), although 
the labourers of the Peterson Electrical Con- 
struction Company Limited were covered 
in both the old and the new bargaining 
agreements (this having been done by 
“private arrangements” between this em- 
ployer and the union ‘for convenience to 
the parties”). 

The board, by a unanimous decision, dis- 
allowed the appeal. In so doing, the board 
stated they were informed that labourers 
who were members of the union had, by 
constitution, no voice in bargaining; that 
labourer-members were not entitled to 
strike pay, nor were they given the oppor- 
tunity to become paid picketers. The board 
felt, however, that notwithstanding all this, 
as dues-paying members, they were bound 
by their officers’ decisions. The board 
observed also that the labourer-members 
were eligible for pensions and that they 
received an increase in pay by decision 
of the Judge arbitrating the dispute. 
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The submissions further reveal that there 
was a full resumption of work at the com- 
pany’s premises on March 28, 1958, that 
the disqualification was terminated on 
March 27, 1958, and that pending final 
settlement of the wage question by arbitra- 
tion, the labourers received an interim 
increase of 8 cents an hour from $1.76 to 
$1.84, and a final further increase of 5 cents 
effective August 1, 1958. 

The interested union appealed to the 

Umpire on July 7, 1958, and merely stated 
that the claimant was not participating in 
or financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work. ‘ 
As the information contained in the 
records was not entirely clear, the Umpire 
requested that a more complete summary 
of the facts be prepared by an officer of 
the Commission and that a copy of such 
summary be sent to the interested union 
with a covering letter to the effect that if 
it had any comments to make regarding 
the correctness of the information contained 
therein, such be included in a statement of 
observations and representations and sub- 
mitted to the Umpire within ten days of 
the date of the Commission’s letter. A copy 
of the summary was sent to the union by 
the Commission on November 26, 1958. 
As the union made no reply, it is to be 
assumed that it had no comments to make 
regarding the correctness of the informa- 
tion. 

Considerations and Conclusions: “Lack of 
work” was put forward by the employer 
as the reason for “laying off” the claimant 
and those associated with him in the present 
appeal. Actually, the claimants’ loss of 
employment cannot properly come under 
that heading as the records reveal that but 
for the stoppage of work due to the labour 
dispute then in progress at the premises 
at which the claimants were employed, 
work could have been performed by ‘them 
on March 3, 1958, and thereafter. That 
work in the nature of digging post holes 
was not lacking on the above-mentioned 
date is borne out by the union’s legal 
adviser, who observed at the hearing before 
the board of referees that it was not 
absolutely essential that the labourers be 
laid off at the commencement of the strike 
and that it would not have adversely 
affected the employer’s operations if the 
said labourers had continued with their 
work. 

The claimants’ “layoff,” therefore, has all 
the characteristics of an incident which 
would not have occurred but for the dis- 
pute, and the alleged lack of work must 
consequently be considered to be part and 


parcel of the stoppage of work attributable 
to the labour dispute. Therefore, the point 
at issue reduces itself to the question of 
whether the claimants’ loss of employment 
warranted a disqualification under sub- 
section (1) of section 63 of the Act because 
they had failed to fulfil any one of the 
six relieving conditions laid down in sub- 
section (2) of that section. In this latter 
respect, section 63 (2) reads in part as 
follows: 

(2) An insured person is not disqualified 
under this section if he proves that 


(a) he is not...directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage 
of work, and 


(b) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the 
premises at which the stoppage is taking 
place and are...directly interested in 
the dispute. 


In order to bring themselves within the 
provisions of (a) and (b) in the present 
case, the claimants had to show, inter alia, 
that their “terms or conditions of employ- 
ment” (to use the exact words of the defi- 
nition of a labour dispute given in section 
2 (j) of the Act) were not points at issue 
between the parties to the labour dispute. 


The evidence before me shows, first of 
all, that the wartime order which allegedly 
removed labourers of the claimants’ grade 
from belonging to the same class as the 
other employees who were members of the 
bargaining unit herein concerned was in 
fact, if perhaps not in law, wiped out and 
superseded by “private arrangements” which 
had the effect of restoring the status quo 
ante, thus making them once more mem- 
bers of the class to which they previously 
belonged. The evidence shows also that 
the points at issue in the dispute between 
the parties were: an increase in the wage 
tates, extended holidays with pay, certain 
changes in working conditions and certain 
fringe benefits. Accordingly it appears 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
“terms or conditions of employment” of all 
the employees who were covered as ex- 
plained above by the proposed bargaining 
agreement stood to be affected as a class 
by the settlement of the labour dispute. In 
the light of the foregoing, I must, therefore, 
conclude that the claimants involved in 
this appeal were directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage 
of work and resulted in the loss of their 
employment on March 3, 1958, and that, 
as they have failed to discharge the onus 
of proving the contrary, the disqualification 
imposed under section 63 (1) of the Act 
must be upheld. 


The. fact that in this instance the 
labourers happened to gain by the settle- 
ment is not a vital factor, though it serves 
to strengthen the evidence of the claimants’ 
direct interest in the labour dispute. 

Since it is established that the claimants 
were directly interested in the labour dis- 
pute, it is not necessary to decide whether 
they have proven that they did not, per- 
sonally or as members of a grade or class, 
finance the dispute nor participated therein. 
Accordingly, whether the claimants had a 
voice or a vote in the decision to call a 
strike or had not refused to cross the picket 
line or had not received strike pay becomes 
completely immaterial. 


The union’s appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CUB-1609, December 31, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ants interested in this appeal, who are 
reported to have had an established pattern 
of part-time employment as shipping clerks, 
truck drivers and driver’s helpers, were 
temporary employees of the Ottawa branch 
of the Brewers Warehousing Company 
Limited and are said to have lost their 
employment under the following circum- 
stances: 

The collective bargaining agreement 
between the Brewers Warehousing Com- 
pany Limited and the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
expired on March 31, 1958. In the said 
agreement, the employer recognized “the 
Union as the sole and exclusive bargaining 
agent for all its employees, within the 
recognized bargaining units, employed at 
its warehouses and retail stores..., save 
and except office staff, and persons of a 
supervisory capacity such as Foreman or 
Manager, those above the rank of Foreman 
or Manager, having authority to employ or 
discharge or discipline employees”. 

Negotiations between the two parties for 
a renewal of the agreement and the assist- 
ance of a provincial conciliation board 
failed to effect a settlement. There were 
several main issues involved in the nego- 
tiations and, according to the records, the 
non-monetary ones had taken precedence 
over the question of the general wage 
increases the Union was seeking. One of 
the Union’s demands was a change in the 
hiring practices with regard to temporary 
employees (section 3.2 of the old bargain- 
ing agreement and section 3.03 of the 
proposed agreement). The change mainly 
consisted in that a temporary employee 
who would perform, as from the date of 
the signing of the proposed agreement, a 
total of 1,056 hours of work during a 
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period of 12 consecutive months would be 
presumed “to have acquired the necessary 
experience and/or job qualifications” to 
apply for permanent employment, whereas 
under the previous agreement a temporary 
employee could not acquire a permanent 
status before having qualified for and 
worked as a probationary employee. With 
respect to wages, the proposed agreement 
(Appendix “A”, Rates for “Temporary Em- 
ployees”), included a Union’s demand for 
an increase of 20 cents an hour “effective 
on signing” and for an additional increase 
of 5 cents an hour “effective one year later” 
in favour of all the four “groups” of tem- 
porary employees. 

As a consequence of the parties’ failure 
to effect a settlement, on August 7, 1958, 
the Union called a strike of its members 
at the Company’s 270 outlets and ware- 
houses in the province of Ontario, thereby 
causing, virtually, a complete stoppage of 
work at 2.00 p.m. on August 9, 1958, at 
the Company’s premises in Ottawa and 
district where the Union established picket 
lines. The claimants interested in this 
appeal, who had to report every day at 
their place of employment to ascertain if 
there was work for them, did not report 
as usual after the commencement of the 
strike on the assumption that if the em- 
ployer had wanted them to work, he would 
have notified them at their home. 

The records show that, even though the 
temporary employees of the Company are 
not members of the Union, under the union 
security clause of the bargaining agreement 
a 4-cent-an-hour compulsory deduction is 
made from their wages as union dues. 

The claimants filed applications for bene- 
fit. The insurance officer, who was of the 
opinion that they had lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which they were employed, disqualified 
them for the duration of the stoppage (sec- 
tion 63 of the Act). 

The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Ottawa 
on October 9, 1958. Those who attended 
the hearing and gave evidence were two 
claimants and a representative of the said 
Union. 

The board, by a: unanimous decision, 
allowed the appeals on the ground that, 
even though it had been established by the 
claimants’ and their representative’s admis- 
sion that they had lost their employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work attribut- 
able to a labour dispute, the evidence 
indicated that they fulfilled the relieving 
conditions laid down in subsection (2) of 
section 63 of the Act with respect to having, 
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personally or as members of a grade or 
class of workers, financed the labour dis- 
pute, participated or having had a direct 
interest therein. 

The board based their conclusion on the 
findings of fact that the union members on 
strike received strike pay whereas the 
claimants did not; that these temporary 
employees must report every day at their 
respective place of employment and are 
hired on the spot, whereas such require- 
ment does not apply to permanent em- 
ployees; that prior to the strike, the 
claimants received a rate of pay of $1.65 
an hour and even though the strike had 
ended they still received the same rate of 
pay; that the temporary employees had had 
no voice in the permanent employees’ 
decision to strike; that they were not 
accorded hospitalization and other benefits 
granted to permanent employees; that the 
permanent employees receive promotions 
and have security: which was not so in 
regard to the temporary employees. 

The board also took cognizance of a 
statement made by one of the claimants 
at the hearing, namely, that he was classed 
as a temporary employee regardless of the 
type of work he performed, for instance 
one day he might drive a truck, the follow- 
ing day maybe he would be assigned to 
work in a Company’s retail store as a 
counter clerk and the next day he might 
work in the warehouse, which all tended 
to further show that he was just a tem- 
porary employee with no classification. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire chiefly on the grounds that tem- 
porary employees were covered by the old 
bargaining agreement and are also covered 
by the new agreement and that, in the oral 
evidence given before the board, it was. 
definitely stated that the temporary em- 
ployees received no increase in pay as a 
result of the new agreement, whereas addi- 
tional evidence showed that, as proof the 
temporary employees had a direct interest 
in the labour dispute, provision is made in 
the new agreement whereby effective from 
September 29, 1958, these employees would 
receive an increase in wages of 5 cents an 
hour and further increases of 10 cents and 
12 cents an hour to take effect on Septem- 
ber 28, 1959, and October 3, 1960, respec- 
tively. 

Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I agree with the unanimous. 
finding of the board of referees that the 
claimant and those interested with him in 
this appeal have lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute at the premises at which 

(Continued on page $05) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 193 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 139 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

* (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


: (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


all hours 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited ...... 1 $ 66,317.00 
NOs PE COUUCHON «coh ss es ccc ce ee ee 84 443,247.00 
es: (QF e tie aeeaiiaialee Smtr ph 9 cds ce a 17 176,043.46 
MGM la eaeh Servs eer tek ties aphec<ihate 3 terajor eh. ats 1 10,833.20 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
“contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: . 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; E nts. 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; Ae . f . 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made During January 


During January the sum of $3,144.66 was collected from 8 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 113 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Rapid City Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of timber & 
steel highway bridge across the Minnedosa River, Rivers Dam project. near Broderick 
Sask: Taylor Bros, construction of north access road, South Saskatchewan River Dam 
project. near Outlook Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of Headquarters 
Bldgs, South Saskatchewan River Dam project; The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of bridge substructure, South Saskatchewan River Dam project. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of Soils Mechanics & Materials 
Laboratory bldg. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Nova Scotia Light & Power Co, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Aylmer Que: Roscoe Alcorn, *general maintenance & repairs. Ottawa Ont: 
B J Normand, *lathing & plastering repairs, Strathcona Heights; J C Robinson, “electrical 
repairs, Strathcona Heights & Merivale Road; Raymond Albert, *heating & plumbing 
repairs, Strathcona Heights & Merivale Road; Aero-Dyne Engineering Co Ltd, *refrigera- 
tion repairs, Strathcona Heights. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, installation of dishwashing 
unit, Shubenacadie IRS. Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Turcotte Lumber (Val d’Or) Ltd, 
alterations to balconies, Amos IRS. Norway House Indian Agency Man: Electric Shop 
(Flin Flon) Ltd, electrical wiring & construction of power line, Nickaway Indian day 
school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated one clasroom day school, Roseau River Reserve; Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of prefabricated one classroom day school, Roseau River Reserve. Meadow Lake 
Indian Agency Sask: Bodard’s Ltd, construction of water supply system & water treatment 
plant installation at Onion Lake IRS. Pelly Indian Agency Sask: Finnie’s Plumbing & 
Heating, addition to heating system, St Philip’s IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: 
Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom unit, Crowfoot 
IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated two classroom day school, Morley IRS. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: 
Moore Electric, installation of laundry equipment, Kuper Island IRS. Fort St John 
Indian Agency B C: Dyke Construction Ltd, erection of prefabricated portable school 
bldg, Fort Nelson. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Gordon Latham Ltd, improvements 
to laundry boiler & hot water facilities, Kamloops IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: 
McGinnis Bros, construction of Homalco two classroom Indian day school with 


teachers’ quarters. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Whitehorse Construction, reshingling, 
painting, etc, Lower Post IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of control tower, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to bending 
& annealing shop, HMC Dockyard; L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to Jetty Zero 
(Approach Section), HMC Dockyard. Coverdale N B: E P Electric Products Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of antenna ground radials, etc, HMCS “Coverdale”. Renous N B: 
Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of heavy traversed laboratories, RCN 
Magazine. Valcartier Que: Cimota Construction Corp Ltd, erection & finishing of 
prefabricated steel garage, etc. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction 
of nursing sisters quarters, bldg No E179. Trenton Ont: Donald McLaren Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard control tower & outside services, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Bluebird 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQ units, CJATC. Moose Jaw Sask: 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of bldg to house UHF transmitter & receiver, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Arctic tower 
& access road, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of medical equipment depot & inflammable stores bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N §S: Powers Bros Ltd, supply & installation of exhaust system for officers 
mess, combined mess & hospital kitchen, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of roads, etc, PMQ area; Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs; The Holdcroft’ Construction Co Ltd, renewal of 
sanitary sewers. Clinton Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s, 
RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, restoration of Fort Frederick 
Towers, RMC. Winnipeg Man: Halls Associates (Western) Ltd, resurfacing of mastic 
floor, Minto Armoury. Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s 
& Athabaska school. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: G W Sampson, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Alex L Grant, interior painting of bldgs, Headquarters Eastern Command. Bagotville 
Que: Adelard Drolet, repainting interior of barrack block No 60, RCAF Station. 
St Sylvestre Que: Alidor Bergeron, completing interior finish of CE extension, RCAF 
Station. Rockcliffe Ont: National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, reroofing garages, RCAF 
Station. Regina Sask: Leslie’s Painting & Decorating, interior painting, Armoury. Edmonton 
Alta: McCready & Campbell Ltd, application of acoustic material, Griesbach Barracks. 
Sea Island B C: Smith & Co, reroofing of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Canadian Bridge Division of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 
construction of catwalks & access catwalks along downstream cable route under Jacques 
Cartier Bridge roadway; J P Cartier Ltd, construction of superstructure of administration 
bldg & Toll Plaza, Jacques Cartier Bridge; McNamara (Quebec) Ltd, construction of 
pier, section 54 to 56; Canadian Erectors Ltd, installation of motorizing winches for 
boat spouts at Galleries 6 & 7, Elevator B, & Gallery 554, Elevator No 3. Vancouver B C: 
General Construction Co Ltd, widening of Commissioner Street. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: T H Joyce, *stonework, tile & plastering repairs, 
Superintendent’s residence. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Angel Mfg & 
Supply Co Ltd, *supply & installation of heating system & electrical wiring, No 3 bldg, 
Ingonish Beach. Kootenay National Park B C: Don Young, *supply & installation of 
hot water heating system, Superintendent’s residence. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Halifax N S: 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, re-arrangement of service entrance, Camp Hill Hospital. 
L’Archeveque N S: Albert McDonald, breakwater repairs. Marion Bridge N S: Charles 
E Hardy, wharf reconstruction. New Ross N S: Swinamers Bldg Services Ltd, construction 
of post office. Trout Cove N S: Clare Industries Ltd, construction of breakwater. Yar- 
mouth N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage & garage bldg, Ferry 
Terminal. Fredericton N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of Agricultural 
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Research Laboratory. Campbell’s Bay Que: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office. Contrecoeur Que: Lemieux Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Montreal 
Que: Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, re-tubing boiler No 4, Postal Terminal Bldg. 
St Thecle Que: Justin Desy & Alban Trudel, construction of post office. Hilton Beach 
Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Orillia Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson 
(Canada) Ltd, construction of wharf. Ottawa Ont: Allied Insulation, supply & installation 
of piping insulation, Centre Block, Parliament Hill; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, renovations 
to elevators, Jackson Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to exterior cladding 
& openings, Jackson Bldg; A Bruce Benson Ltd, interior repairs & partitioning—Phase 2, 
Jackson Bldg; Hurdman Bros Ltd, moving furniture & equipment from Dept of Public 
Works Testing Laboratories at Tunney’s Pasture to new Testing Laboratories at Riverside 
Drive. Puce River Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, improvements (training wall & 
dredging). Timmins Ont: Betteridge-Smith Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, installation of partition, acoustic ceiling, lighting, etc, 
Postal Station “K”. Walpole Island Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, construction 
of shore protection. Windsor Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, alterations to..180 Church 
St, temporary post office accommodation. Reston Man: V J Sigurdson & Son, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Rivers Man: Rivers Cabinet & Builders Supplies 
Ltd, addition & alterations, federal bldg. Preeceville Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Regina Sask: Hipperson Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
5th & 6th floors, Motherwell Bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Peter Kiewit Sons of 
Canada Ltd, Norquay grade separation, grading, culverts, granular base prime, road mix 
& structure. Banff National Park Alta & Yoho National Park B C; Standard Gravel 
& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, crushing & stockpiling aggregates, Mile 0 to Mile 80, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Fort Fitzgerald Alta to Bell Rock N W T: Mannix Co Ltd, grading, 
culverts & base course, Mile 0 to Mile 22.7, Portage Road. Fort Vermilion Alta: Eric R 
French & Son Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Bella Coola B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Mount Revelstoke National 
Park B C: Mannix Co Ltd, construction of Silver Creek Bridge, Mile 0, TCH; Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of entrance road overpass, TCH. 
Nelson B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, construction of Administration bldg, RCMP Sub- 
Division. 
Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Grand Falls Nfld: E J Clarke & Sons, vault repairs, federal bldg. Meteghan River 
N S: AF Theriault, construction of launch. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs 
to Tug “Canso”. Richibucto N B: Caissie Plumbing Electrical Supplies, drilling of well, 
federal bldg. Rogersville N B: A J Roach, interior painting of post office. Shediac N B: 
MacBeath Construction Co, alterations to federal bldg. Baie Comeau Que: Leon Chartron, 
interior painting of federal bldg. Hull Que: H G Francis & Sons, repairs to ducts, Printing 
Bureau. Lacolle Que: Adrien Biroux, interior painting of federal bldg. Montreal Que: 
Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, washing of venetian blinds in various bldgs; 
J Vern Oatway, interior painting of Immigration bldg. Quebec Que: Juneau & Frere, 
interior decorations, Uppertown post office. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Sons, general 
repairs, No 5 bldg. Burford Ont: Cromar Construction Ltd, alterations to screenline, 
federal bldg. Islington Ont: J H Ross Construction, installation of new screenline in post 
office bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to elevator, Archives bldg, 
Sussex St; Roelofson Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to elevator, Archives bldg, Tunney’s 
Park; Ottawa Bldg Maintenance Co Reg’d, painting of hallways, Norlite bldg; L Gendron 
& Fils, installation of plumbing, Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; Louis G 
Fortin, alterations to Mortimer bldg; Rideau Aluminum & Steel Ltd, construction of new 
lockers, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Reuter Electric Ltd, renovation to power distribution 
system, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Thos Gregoire, redecoration at Justice Annex, 
Kent St; H R Hills, construction of additional room, Old Printing Bureau. Emerson Man: 
J D Corby, installation of sewer lines, Immigration bldg. Winnipeg Man: Sargent Electric, 
electrical repairs in Customs bldg. Prince Albert Sask: C A Jacobson, repairs to storage 
space, Immigration bldg. Regina Sask: Lou Kennet, redecorating, old post office bldg. 
Bella Bella B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, dredging. Prince George 
B C: F Drexel Co Ltd, installation of acoustic tile, federal bldg. Vancouver B C: General 
Bldg Repairs Ltd, alterations to Begg bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Soulanges Section Que: Canit Construction (Quebec) Ltd, construction of bridge 
guards, St Louis & Valleyfield Bridges. 
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Department of Transport 


Halifax N S§: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities, Kelly Lake 
Airport. Yarmouth N S: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of VHE omni range bldg 
& related work. Cape Whittle Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of power 
house. Grand’Mere Que: Canots Cadorette Canoes, construction of surfboat & workboat. 
Quebec Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of underground duct system & installation 
of cables & substation, Airport. The Pas Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
dwellings, hydrogen generator bldg & related work. Cold Lake Alta: City Construction 
Co Ltd, additional airport development. Namao Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Okanagan Falls B C: C Seibert Co, construction of beacon bldg. Terrace 
B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings, localizer transmitter bldg, 
& related work. Inuvik N W T: Schumacher-Mackenzie (Alberta) Ltd, installation of 


runway lighting at Airport. 


Calls for Minimum Wage Law for U.S. Migrant Farm Workers 


The U.S. National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor has been urged by Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell to advocate a federal minimum wage for migrant farm 


workers. 


Mr. Mitchell says Department of Labor studies necessary for the drafting of such 
legislation would be ready for the second session of the present Congress. 

The Committee was told by Mr. Mitchell that “the migrant farm worker will never 
take his place as a fully useful citizen and will never be able to successfully resist 
exploitation until federal legislation guarantees him a decent minimum wage upon which 
he can build a decent and independent life...” 


Decisions of the Umpire 

(Continued from page 300) 
they were employed, but I must disagree 
with the board’s conclusion that such 
claimants have successfully discharged the 
onus of proving that they fulfilled the 
relieving conditions laid down in subsec- 
tion (2) of section 63 of the Act. 


The records show that some of the points 
at issue in the labour dispute between the 
employer and the employees represented 
by their Union stood to affect, in a most 
definite and direct way, the working con- 
ditions of the temporary employees. The 
points which I have in mind are not only 
those which were related in a general way 
to the terms or conditions of employment 
of all the employees, whether permanent, 
probationary or temporary, covered by the 
bargaining agreement, but those which had 
to do only with the terms or conditions of 
employment of the temporary employees, 
such as the Union’s demands for an increase 
of the wage rate of these employees and 
for a radical modification of the Union’s 
security clauses of the bargaining agree- 
ment regarding such employees’ eligibility 
to the status of permanent employees. 

In view of the above, it is impossible 
to consider the temporary employees as a 
grade of workers distinct from the class of 
employees on whose behalf the Union was 
negotiating with the employer. I must con- 
sequently conclude that such temporary 


employees were directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work, in the same way and to the same 
extent as all the- other workers whose 
erms or conditions of employment stood 
to be affected by the settlement of the 
points at issue between the parties to the 
labour dispute. 

My decision, therefore, is that the claim- 
ants have failed to discharge the onus of 
proving that they fulfilled all the relieving 
conditions laid down in subsection (2) of 
section 63 of the Act and that the dis- 
qualification imposed by the insurance offi- 
cer under subsection (1) of that section 
must be upheld. 

The fact that in this instance the tem- 
porary employees happened to gain by 
the settlement is not a vital factor, though 
it serves to strengthen the evidence of the 
claimants’ direct interest in the labour 
dispute. 

Since it is established that the claimants 
were directly interested in the labour dis- 
pute, it is not necessary to decide whether 
they have proven that they did not, per- 
sonally or as members of a grade or class, 
finance the dispute or participate therein. 
Accordingly, whether the claimants had a 
voice or a vote in the decision to call a 
strike or had not received strike pay 
becomes completely immaterial. 

The insurance officer’s appeal is allowed. 
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Consumer Price Index, February 1959 


Declining for the third successive month, 
the consumer price index (1949=100) 
moved down, declining 0.3 per cent from 
126.1 to 125.7 between the beginning of 
January and February. It was still two 
full points higher than at February 1, 
1959.* 

The decrease resulted largely from a 
drop of almost 1 per cent in foods; the 
other four group indexes recorded little or 
no movement. The shelter and other com- 
modities and services indexes were both 
unchanged, the clothing index was down 
moderately, and the household operation 
index edged up slightly. 

The food index moved from 122.3 to 
121.2 as lower prices were reported for a 
variety of items including eggs, coffee, lard, 
citrus fruits, and some fresh vegetables. 
Beef prices were down slightly on average, 
to register the first break in the sharp climb 
that has occurred in recent months. Pork 
prices increased slightly. 

The shelter index was unchanged at 
140.2 as both the rent and home-ownership 
components remained at January levels. 
The rent index, which has shown an 
increasing tendency to level off, was 
unchanged for the third successive month. 

The other commodities and _ services 
index was also unchanged at 133.4 as slight 
price increases for pharmaceuticals, hospi- 
tal rates, tobacco and personal care items 
were balanced by a decline in prepaid 
health care. This latter movement took 
into account a measurement of price change 
resulting from, the recently introduced 
federal-provincial hospital plans. 

The clothing index, as in January, 
reflected sale prices, particularly for a 
number of items of women’s and children’s 
wear, which carried the clothing component 
from 109.2 to 108.8. 

The household operation index increased 
from 121.8 to 122.0 as fractionally higher 
prices were recorded for fuel oil, coal, 
and household supplies; some furniture and 
textile prices were up from January sale 
levels. 

The index one year earlier (February 
1958) was 123.7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 119.9, shelter 136.9, cloth- 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


ing 108.8, household operation 120.8, and 
other commodities and services 129.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
were lower in four of the ten regional 
cities between the beginning of December 
1958 and January 1959.7 

Indexes declined 0.3 per cent in both 
Montreal and Winnipeg, 0.2 per cent in 
Toronto and 0.1 per cent in Ottawa. In 
three cities, indexes were at higher levels: 
up 0.1 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina, 0.2 
per cent in Vancouver and 0.4 per cent 
in Halifax. Halifax price changes reflected, 
in part, the introduction of a 3-per-cent 
sales tax in Nova Scotia. Indexes for 
St. John’s, Saint John and Edmonton- 
Calgary were all unchanged. 

Food indexes showed mixed results. Four 
city indexes experienced declines of 0.1 
or 0.2 per cent, two indexes were unchanged 
and four indexes recorded increases rang- 
ing up to 0.5 per cent. The shelter indexes 
were unchanged in five regional cities and 
rose fractionally in the other five. The 
household operation indexes were lower in 
five cities, higher in four and unchanged 
in St. John’s. Other commodities and 
services indexes were down in six cities, 
unchanged in two, and increased in the 
other two. Clothing indexes were lower in 
seven of the ten cities, unchanged in two; 
the Halifax index was up. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Montreal —0.4 to 126.5; 
Winnipeg —0.4 to 123.6; Toronto —0.2 to 
128.9; Ottawa —0.1 to 126.4; Halifax +0.5 
to 124.8; Vancouver +0.3 to 128.1; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 122.8. St. John’s, 
Saint John and Edmonton-Calgary remained 
unchanged at 122.6*, 126.7 and 122.5 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1959 

The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) recorded a further advance in Jan- 
uary, from 229.1 to 229.7. Five of the 
group indexes moved higher; the other 
three declined slightly. 

Animal products moved from 253.7 to 
255.6, wood products from 298.5 to 300.6, 


+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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iron products from 255.2 to 255.4, non- 
metallic minerals from 188.7 to 189.0, and 
chemical products from 184.7 to 185.7. 


Moving down were vegetable products, 
from 197.9 to 197.8; textile products, from 
227.2 to 227.0; and non-ferrous metals, 
fromels2.7, to. 172.3. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1958 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) advanced a further 0.3 per cent in 
December, moving from 228.5 to 229.1, 
which is 1.3 per cent higher than December 
1957. Usually the index does increase in 
December over November; on only three 
occasions since 1945 has it shown a 
decrease. 


Four of the major groups moved higher 
while the remaining four declined. 


The animal products group recorded the 
largest group increase, moving from 247.5 
to 253.7, or 2.5 per cent. Plaster, coal and 
cement were the chief contributors to a 
0.3-per-cent advance in the non-metallic 
minerals group, which moved from 188.2 
to 188.7. Increases in explosives, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, and inorganic chem- 
icals offset lower prices for industrial gases 
and paint materials, resulting in a slight 
0.2-per-cent rise in the chemical products 
group from 184.4 to 184.7. The iron 
products group rose a slight 0.04 per cent 
from 255.1 to 255.2. 


The non-ferrous metals group declined 
for the first time since July, dropping 0.9 


Index 1949=100 
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1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 


per cent from 174.2 to 172.7. Vegetable 
products moved 0.5 per cent lower, from 
198.8 to 197.9; wood products 0.3 per 
cent from 299.3 to 298.5; and textile 
products 0.1 per cent from 227.4 to 227.2. 


The imdex of Canadian farm products 
prices between November and December 
rose from 212.1 to 217.6. The advance 
reflected increases in the field products 
index from 155.2 to 156.5, and in the 
animal products from 269.1 to 278.7. 


The eastern total index climbed from 
227.2 to 235.3 and the western total from 
197.0 to 199.9. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949==100)) roses 0i2 aiperseent 
between November and December, from 
127.8 to 128.0. The non-residential build- 
ing materials price index also increased 
0:2) per cent; frommi307e10 131.0: 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1959 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100), after making in December 
its first decline since last August, rose a 
slight 0.1 per cent in January, from 123.7 to 
123.8. The rise brought the index to 
within one tenth of a point of the all-time 
high of 123.9 reached twice in 1958, in 
July and November. 

The U.S. index has not moved out of 
range of 0.3 per cent in nine months, since 
May 1958, when it stood at 123.6. At the 
beginning of 1958 the index was 122.3. 
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U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1958 
The United Kingdom index of retail 

prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose again 

between mid-November and mid-December 


1958 to regain the all-time high of 110.2 
previously reached in June 1958. The mid- 
November reading was 109.8, and that of 
mid-January 1958 was 108.1. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


January 1959 


There were 38 work stoppages in Canada 
during January; 14 of these stoppages 
started in the course of the month.* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
was slightly higher in January than in 
December, there was a substantial decline 
in time loss from the previous month. This 
was mainly due to the termination at the 
end of December of the Inco dispute, which 
had caused a considerable time loss during 
that month. 


Among the largest stoppages in January 
was a strike of 1,360 woodworkers em- 
ployed by the Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Co. in Grand’ Falls, Nfld. Wages 
and hours were the main issues involved 
in this dispute, which began on December 
31 and was still in progress at the end of 
January. 


TABLE 1-NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY INDUSTRY JANUARY 
959 


Number of 
Industry Strikes and Numberof Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Logging.... 3 1,772 44,575 
Mining...... : 2 969 970 
Manufacturing... .. ‘ 21 9,181 70,520 
Construction.......... 4 462 9,010 
Transportation, Stor- 
age and Communi- 
CAIDON cpa rere 6 1,333 00,000 
Trades, To Asse sees 1 8 195 
BOrvice- soc. cee 1 14 125 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1959 and 1958. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning during 
each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during January 1959. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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Another important work stoppage in 
January involved CBC producers in Mont- 
real; it began late in December, idling up 
to 1,700 CBC employees. This dispute was 
not terminated at the end of January, but 
later press reports indicated that an agree- 
ment on terms of settlement had been 
reached between the CBC and the 74 pro- 
ducers directly involved in the stoppage. A 
general settlement, however, was reportedly 
delayed by disagreement over the conditions 
for return to work of members of other 
unions who had respected the picket line 
set up by the producers. 

Of the 38 work stoppages in progress 
during January, 19 involved one hundred 
or more workers. Eleven of these 19 larger 
work stoppages had begun prior to January 
and eight started during the course of the 
month. 

Among Canada’s provinces, Newfound- 
land, with a relatively small labour force, 
ranked high in time loss with a total of 
36,000 man-days for the month. In Ontario 
and Quebec the monthly total was near 
the 40,000 mark. In Ontario, the seven-day 
strike of 3,500 Chrysler Corporation em- 
ployees in Windsor caused more than half 
the time loss in the province. In Quebec, 
the Montreal CBC dispute was responsible 
for most of the time loss. In British 
Columbia, where time loss amounted to 
27,000 man-days for the month, a work 
stoppage involving approximately 1,000 em- 
ployees of sawmills and logging camps, in 
progress since the latter part of November, 
was not settled until February. 

TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 


OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY PROVINCE,JANUARY 


1959 
Number of 
Province Strikes and Numberof Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland........ 2 1,402 35,695 
Nova Scotia.......... 2 1,045 2,335 
Quebee!;... can meee 3 1,625 39,710 
Ontartovssasen eee 18 7,348 45,515 
Albertas? eet 2 399 8,375 
British Columbia..... 11 1,920 27,100 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 126 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. 
Procedural and Substantive Aspects of 
Labor-Management Arbitration. New York, 
1955 7— Bp... 39. 

Discusses, among other things, the following: 
the initiation of arbitration, types of arbitration 
boards, selection of the arbitrator, occupa- 
tional status of arbitrators, hearing days, arbi- 
trators’ study days, AAA administrative fees, 
most frequent grievances, discharge and other 
forms of discipline, seniority, job evaluation, 
overtime, vacations, foremen and supervisors, 
and pensions. 

2. CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM B. Compul- 
sory Conciliation and Collective Bargaining, 
the New Brunswick Experience. Montreal, 
published jointly by the New Brunswick 
Department of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., 
and the Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University, 1958. Pp. 123. 

The author examined the files of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour for disputes 
requiring the intervention of government- 
appointed conciliators during the period, 1947- 
1956. Most of this study deals with the 
achievements and effects of the conciliation 
boards. 

3. Woops, Harry Douc tas, ed. Patterns 
of Industrial Dispute Settlement in Five 
Canadian Industries. Contributors: D. E. 
Armstrong (and others) Montreal, Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, McGill University, 
1938: Pp. 397. 

Contents: Concepts in Labour Relations, by 
H. D. Woods. Third Party Intervention in the 
Alberta Coal Industry, 1900-1951, by D. E. 
Armstrong and Muriel Armstrong. Pattern of 
Accommodation in the Men’s Garment Indus- 
try of Quebec, 1914-1954, by M. Brecher, 
Labor Disputes Settlement in the Construction 
Industry of British Columbia, 1945-1954, by 
S. Jamieson. Third Party Intervention in the 
Quebec Primary Textile Industry, 1944-1952, 
by M. K. Oliver. British Columbia Logging 
and Lumber Industry, 1946-1953, by J. R. 
Vaselenak. The Process of Accommodation, 
by H. D. Woods. 


Automation 


4, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. Auto- 


mation and Major Technological Change; 
Impact on Union Size, Structure and Func- 
tion. A Panel Discussion at a Conference 
held under the Auspices of the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, April 22, 
1958, Washington, D.C. Washington, 1958. 
Pps. 

The Panel discussed ‘‘changes in the size, 
structure and functions of unions taking place 
now or likely to occur in the future and the 
adjustments which must be made in order to 
deal effectively with the problems created by 
such changes.” 

5. CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATION, Paris, 
1957. Principal Speeches and Reports of 
Working Groups, Paris, 8-12 April 1957. 
Paris, European Productivity Agency, 
OU EG 0d. Osta ep 126. 

Text in the original language only, except 
for two speeches made at the opening session 
which have been translated. Some of the topics 
discussed at the Conference on Automation 
were: problems raised by automation from the 
point of view of business and of trade unions, 
economic problems of automation, education 
for automation, social problems of automation, 


and industrial and managerial consequences of 
automation. 


6. CRAIG, HAROLD FAarRLow. Administer- 
ing a Conversion to Electronic Accounting; 
a Case Study of a Large Office. Boston, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1955 Rp 24s 

A case study of administering a conversion 
to electronic accounting in a large insurance 
office, with particular reference to the adminis- 
trative aspects of conversion to the new 


accounting systems instead of the technical 
aspects. 


Economic Conditions 

7. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Busi- 
ness and Economic Policy. Adelaide, The 
Griffin Press, 1958. Pp. 43. 

At head of title: Third Summer School 
of Business Administration. 1958. 

8. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. Labor, 
Big Business and Inflation. Washington, 
195827 ep. 34 

9. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Eco- 
nomic Development in the Commonwealth. 
Rev. ed. London, 1958. Pp. 96. 

10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Soviet Economy, 1956-1958, 
(Including Tables bringing up to date 
“Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R.,” 
Studies in business economics, No. 55) by 
Harry Schwartz. New York, c1958. Pp. 20. 

The author is the New York Times 
expert on Russian affairs. 
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11. SoNNE, HANS C®BRISTIAN. Crucial 
Issues in World Perspective, 1958. Report 
to the Annual Joint Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees and the Agriculture, Business, 
Labor and International Committees and 
the National Council of the National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D.C., March 
31st, 1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 14. 

12. UNIrED NATIONS. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMIC AFFaiRS. Structure and Growth of 
Selected African Economies. New York, 
1958. Pp. 201. 

Analyzes the economic structure of three 
territories: The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Morocco and the Sudan. ; 

13. YouNc, JouHN HumMpHREY. Canadian 
Commercial Policy. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 235. 

A Study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. Contents: 
Introduction and Summary. The Development 
of the Canadian Tariff. The Economic Effects 
of the Canadian Tariff. The Structure of the 
Canadian Tariff. The Economic Consequences 
of Alternative Tariff Policies. 


Education 


14. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. VOCA- 
TIONAL Diviston. Homemaking Education 
Programs for Adults. Washington, G.P.O., 
LOSSa bp O2. 

“This bulletin was planned for all those 
in State and local departments of education 
who have some responsibility for developing 
and administering programs of adult education 
concerned with home and family living.” 

15. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Annual Report, including a Summary of 
the Proceedings of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates, Rome, 1958. Washington, 1958. 
Bp. 70: 


Education, Vocational 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Britain’s Future and Tech- 
nical Education. London, n.d., 1958? Pp. 
12. 

17. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 3RD, IrHAcA, NEW York. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1958. Pp. 99. 


This Conference was held to assist those 
who operate trade and industrial education 
programs at the State level. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


18. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Productivity in Small and Medium-Sized 
Enterprises; Report on a Mission to the 
United States. Project No. 384. Paris, 
195 Sea Pp. 393. 


Recommendations of Mission: A need for 
educating small business managers in modern 
management techniques; Services provided by 
trade organizations, chambers of commerce, 
etc. to small business should be strengthened 
and improved, where necessary; American 
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specialists should be invited to Europe to 
study European small business and advise the 
European Productivity Agency, National Pro- 
ductivity Centres and other organizations on 
methods of promoting productivity in small 
business; A survey of financial problems of 
small business in OEEC Member Countries 
should be undertaken; More emphasis should 
be given to publicizing productivity in small 
business. 

19. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Report on the Third Meeting of Technical 
Information Officers held... in Rome, 
19th-23rd March 1956. Paris, O.E.E.C., 
1958. Pp: 58. 


Cover-title: Technical Information Services 
in Europe. Topics discussed at the Conference 
include: research and_ technical, information; 
some special documentation services; technical 
information and management; technical infor- 
mation in large industries and public enter- 
prises; technical information and the trade 
unions; and the technical press. 

20. LINTERN, DEWI GWYNFRYN. Work 
Measurement and Incentives, by D. G. 
Lintern and R. J. S. Curtis. London, Pit- 
man, 1958. Pp. 168. 


Intended as an introductory textbook. Covers 
such topics as time and motion study, materials 
handling, fatigue, incentives, job analysis, 
merit rating and training. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


21. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Federal-State Regulations of 
Welfare Funds: Editorial Analysis; Check- 
lists for filing Reports; Comparison of 
Federal and State Requirements; Text of 
Federal and State Laws; Conference and 
Committee Reports; Congressional Debate. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 136. 

22. FOUNDATION ON EMPLOYEE HEALTH, 
MEDICAL CARE AND WELFARE. Problems 
and Solutions of Health and Welfare Pro- 
grams. New York, 1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 

Contents: Pt. A. Improving Value and 
reducing Costs. Pts. B & C. Service Bene- 
fits and How to compare Service vs. 
Indemnity Benefits. 


23. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Employee Bene- 
fit Plans; Background Material. Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 


sentatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First 
Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 
249. 

The material in this book includes: The 


legislative history of the present provisions. 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act deal- 
ing with employer contributions to employee- 
benefit plans. The text of all State laws which 
might have some applicability in this area. Sig- 
nificant legislative proposals from 1948 through 
1956 designed to amend existing law or to 
provide new regulations governing the -estab- 
lishment or administration of employee-benefit 
plans. A digest of all testimony as to such 
legislative proposals before this and other 
committees... The legislative history of the 
present Federal law providing for State regu- 
lation of the insurance industry. A summary 


of previous reports and committee recommen- 


dations regarding the employment-benefit pro- ~ 


visions of the 
Act.’ 


Employment Offices, Public 


24. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 
17, 18, 19, 20, 1958. Louisville? 1958. Pp. 
tPA 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
rity. Employment Services available to 
Federal Agencies. Wasting G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 8. 


Industrial Relations 


26. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Do 
Management Attitudes determine Union- 
Management Relations? By Ross Stagner. 
Urbana, 1955. Pp. 9. 

The author concludes, among other things, 
that top management attitudes influence the 
attitudes at the rank-and-file level; that higher 
wage rates made for a friendlier attitude 
towards management at the rank-and-file level; 
and that union influence is usually low if 
management is hostile to the union. 

27. SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN Morris. Prob- 
lems in Labor Relations, by Benjamin M. 
Selekman, Sylvia Kopald Selekman and 
Stephen H. Fuller. 2d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 702. 


Presents authentic cases of collective bar- 
gaining. The cases studied are in three major 
categories: 1. shop problems; 2. problems at 
the bargaining table level; and, 3. problems 
affecting individual companies. 


Industry—Location 


The following two publications were 
published in Edmonton in 1958 by the 
Industrial Development Branch of the 
Alberta Department of Economic Affairs. 


28. Survey of Red Deer. Rev. ed. Pp. 24. 


29. Survey Rev. ed. 
Pp. 20. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


30. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. The 
U.L.A., its Rights and Obligations; a Hand- 
book on the Unemployment Insurance Act 
as amended October 2, 1955, September 30, 
1956, and November 27, 1957. 4th ed. 
Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 53. 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Significant Provisions of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws, August 15, 1958. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 3. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. PeTRo, SYLVESTER. How the NLRB 
repealed Taft-Hartley, with Especial Em- 
phasis upon the Destruction of Free 
Employee Choice; a Study of Congressional 


Labor-Management Relations 


of Wetaskiwin. 


Intent and NLRB Interpretation. Washing- 
ton, Labor Policy Association, 1958. Pp. 
140. 

The author alleges that the rights of an 
employee, including the right to join or not 
join a union as guaranteed by the Labor 
Management Relations Act (The Taft-Hartley 
Act) of 1957, and other provisions of the Act, 
have not been supported by the decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

33. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD. 
Administration of the Railway Labor Act 
by the National Mediation Board, 1934- 
1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 103. 

Contents: The Railway Labor Act today and 
Preceding Legislation. The National Mediation 
Board and its Duties. Application for Services 
and Rules of the National Mediation Board. 
National Railway Labor Panel-Railroad and 
Airline Wage Board. The Work of the National 
Mediation Board. Court Proceedings. 


Labour Organization 

34. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. “INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
Proceedings, Second Constitutional Conven- 


tion, Washington, D.C., October 31 and 
November 1, 1957. Washington, 1958? 
Pp. 198. 


35. BARBASH, Jack. The Labor Move- 
ment in the United States. 1st ed. New 
York clOssaePpy 28: 

The author, Professor of Labor Education 
at the University of Wisconsin, was formerly 
Research and Educational Director, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO and Staff Direc- 
tor of the United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor Management Relations. 

36. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Report 
of Proceedings, Second Convention, Win- 
nipeg, April 21-25, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. 
Bee 138. 

37. Maruur, A. S. Trade Union Move- 
ment in India, by A. S. Mathur and J. S. 
Mathur. Allahabad, India, Chaitanya Pub. 
House,- 1957. Rp. 303. 

A history of trade union in India since 1918. 
Discusses such topics as trade union structure, 
national federations, labour laws, collective 
bargaining, trade unions and politics, and em- 
ployers’ organizations. 

38. TrapES UNION CONGRESS. Report of 
Proceedings at the 90th Annual Trades 
Union Congress held at . Bournemouth, 
September I to 5, 1958. London, 1958. 
Pp. 534. 

39. VERBIN, ANDREI. Soviet Trade Unions. 
London, Soviet News, 1958? Pp. 94. 


Labour Organization—Administration 


40. AMERICAN ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 
Labor Unions and Public Policy, by Ed- 
ward H. Chamberlin (and others). Washing- 
tons, 19585 eps 177 

Contents: The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power, by Edward H. Chamberlin. 
Involuntary Participation in Unionism, by 
Philip D. Bradley. State Rights and the Law 
of Labor Relations, by Gerard D. Reilly. Legal 
Immunities of Labor Unions, by Roscoe Pound. 
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41. SLICHTER, SUMNER H. New Goals 
for the Unions. (In The Atlantic Monthly, 
December 1958. Pp. 54-58.) 

Crooked labor leaders in their cynical mis- 
use of funds have incensed the American 
consumer, and the unions in too many instances 
have not been able to eliminate corrupt officials. 
Sumner H. Slichter, the noted economist, takes 
the long view: Will the labor leaders regain 
a responsible authority, without which there 
can be no productive cooperation in the U.S.? 


Labour Supply 


42. BANCROFT, GERTRUDE. The American 
Labor Force: its Growth and Changing 
Composition, by Gertrude Bancroft for the 
Social Science Research Council in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. New York, Wiley, 
1958. Pp. 256. 

“The work covers such topics as: the long- 
run and short-run changes in the labor force 
participation of various population groups; the 
contribution of part-time workers; factors 
deciding whether or not a second member of 
the family, particularly the wife, will work; 
and projections of the composition and size 
of the labor force up to 1975.” 

43. CLAGUE, EWAN. Breaking the Man- 
power Barrier. (Address) before the 
American Society of Training Directors, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1958. Washing- 
ton, Dept. of Labor, 1958. Pp. 21. 

The speaker forecasts a decrease in many 
occupations that require little preparation and 
a rapid increase in those occupations which 
require the most skill and education. He points 
out that the educational level is higher after 
World War II than it was before. He describes 
what the U.S. Department of Labor is doing 
to help improve work skills. 

44. THOLE, HENRY C. Shortages of 

Skilled Manpower; Implications for Kala- 
mazoo Businessmen. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community 
Research, 1958. Pp. 55. 
_ The author made a survey of 27 companies 
in 1956 to find out how the shortage of skilled 
workers affected employers and to determine 
what the companies were doing about the 
shortage. Metal-working firms had the most 
difficulty in hiring workers. Medium-size and 
smaller plants, employing under 500 workers, 
felt the shortages more than larger ones. 


Labouring Classes 


45. CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W. Labor. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 625. 

“This book originated as a series of lectures 
designed for an introductory course in labor.” 
Some of the topics it touches on are labor 
unions, collective bargaining, union security, 
grievance procedures, seniority, wages and 
hours, pensions and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

46. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION AGAINST 
CONCENTRATION CAMP PRactTIcEs. White 
Book on Forced Labour in the People’s 
Republic of China. Paris, Centre interna- 
tional d’édition et de documentation, 1957- 
1958. 2 Volumes. 


al 


Contents: 1. The hearings. 2. The record. 
A Special Investigating Commission on Forced. 
Labour in the People’s Republic of China, 
meeting in Brussels in April 1956, investigated 
complaints from the Hong Kong and Kowloon 
Trade Union Council, from the Chinese Feder- 
ation of Labour, Taipeh, and from eighty-nine 
Catholic missionaries who had returned from 
China. The Commission, which was appointed 
by the International Commission against Con- 
centration Camp Practices, heard representa- 
tives of the complainants, and others. 

47. JOHNSON, DOROTHY CATHERINE. Pio- 
neers of Reform: Cobbett, Owen, Place, 
Shaftesbury, Cobden, Bright. With a pre- 
face by Sidney Webb. London, Methuen, 
19293 Ppa Looe 

Biographies of six English _19th century 
social reformers. 

48. MacKinnon, JAMES. The Social and 
Industrial History of Scotland from Union 
to the Present Time. London, Longmans, 
Green, 1921. Pp. 298. 


49, YEARLEY, CLIFTON K. Britons in 
American Labor; a History of the Influence 
of the United Kingdom Immigrants on 
American Labor, 1820-1914. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. 332. 

Describes “the impact of men and ideas 
from the United Kingdom upon the early 
modern labor and labor reform movements 
in the United States.” 


Management 


50. ALLEN, Lours A. Management and 
Organization. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1958 RE pe353- 

Contents: The Nature of Management. A 
Unified Concept of Management. What is 
Organization? Designing the Company Organi- 
zation Structure. Divisionalization. The Pro- 
cess of Delegation. Better Methods of Delega- 
tion. Centralization and Decentralization. Effec- 
tive Decentralization. Staff and Line Relation- 
ships. Specialized Staff. Top Management 
Organization. Changing the Organization 
Structure. Dynamics of Change. 

51. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Manage- 
ment of Industrial Enterprises in Under- 
Developed Countries. New York, 1958. 
Ppeoa: 

“Tt is the conflicts between conventional 
management and the environmental conditions 
which prevail in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries that the present report attempts to 
explore.” 

52. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. VOCA- 
TIONAL DIvIsiON. Management Training for 
Small Business. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Ppis2. 

Contains suggestions for organizing courses 


in administrative management for owners and 
managers of small businesses. 


Older Workers 


53. SOULE, GEORGE HENRY. Longer Life. 
New York, Viking Press, 1958. Pp. 151. 
Points out “the fallacy of the common belief 


that age is necessarily associated with incapaci- 
ties.” 


54. WELFORD, ALAN TRAVISS. Ageing and 
Human Skill; a Report centred on Work by 
the Nuffield Unit for Research into Prob- 
lems of Ageing. London, Published for the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation by the 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 300. 

“This book is the final report of the Nuffield 
Unit for Research into Problems of Ageing, 
which was attached to the Psychological Labor- 
atory at Cambridge from 1946 to 1956.” The 
Unit sought information on the processes of 
ageing and on ways to assist the employment 
and training of people in their later years. 


Prices 


55. BAIN, JOE STNG Pricing, Distribu- 
tion, and Employment; Economics of an 
Enterprise System. Rev. ed. New York, 
Hole 953,, Pp../32. 

56., NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Administered Pricing: Economic 
and Legal Issues. New York, c1958. 
Pp2oD: 

“Administered price” was defined by the 
originator of the phrase as “a price set by 
someone, usually a producer or seller, and 
kept constant for a period of time and for 
a series of transactions.” Contents: Introduc- 
tion, by Betty Bock. What is “Administered 
Pricing”? By M. A. Adelman. Price Move- 
ments in Basic Growth Industry, by Irving 
Lipkowitz. Administered Prices in Recessions, 
by Jules Backman. Administered Prices and 
the Antitrust Laws, by H. Thomas Austern. 

57. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. The Relationship of Prices 
to Economic Stability and Growth. Com- 
pendium of Papers submitted by Panelists 
appearing before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 
FL2 

Topics of papers: 1. Employment Act objec- 
tives and the stabilization of prices. 2. The 
Measurement of price changes and price rela- 
tionships. 3. Past price behavior viewed in 
the context of cyclical and secular economic 
changes. 4. Interrelationships among, prices, 
demands and costs. 5. Interrelationships among 
prices, employment, output, incomes and 
resources. 6. Private pricing policies: their 
formulation and effects. 7. Relationships be- 
tween public policies, private pricing policies, 
price changes, and price relationships. 8. For- 
mulating public policies for economic stability 
and growth. 

58. U.S. CoNGREsS. JOINT ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. Relationship of Prices to Eco- 
nomic Stability and Growth. Hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
egress of the United States, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, Second Session, pursuant to Sec. 
5 (a) of Public Law 304 (79th Congress)... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 427. 

Hearings held May 12-22, 1958. “The com- 
mittee’s major goal is an objective and authora- 
tative exploration of those general economic 
processes which involve prices, price relation- 
ships, costs, and price policies in the expecta- 
tion that this will reveal ways in which public 
and private policies can contribute to the 
attainment of the objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act.” 
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~ Professional Workers 


59. RIEGEL, JOHN WALLACE. Adminis- 
tration of Salaries and Intangible Rewards 
for Engineers and Scientists. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1958. Pp. 105. 

Bound with the author’s Intangible 
Rewards for Engineers and Scientists. Ann 
Arbor, 1958. 

The two studies in this book deal with 
the relationship between managers and engi- 
neers and scientists. 

60. RIEGEL, JOHN WALLACE. Intangible 
Rewards for Engineers and Scientists. Ann 
Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, 1958. Pp. 84. 

Bound with the author’s Administration of 
Salaries and Intangible Rewards for Engineers 
and Scientists. Ann Arbor, 1958. 

61. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. The 
Training of Journalists; a World-Wide sur- 
vey on the Training of Personnel for the 
Mass Media. Paris, 1958. Pp. 222. 


Contents: Pt. 1. International Collaboration 
in the Training of Journalists. Pt. 2. Training 
Principles and Methods. Pt. 3. Training Facili- 
ties in Different Countries. 


Wages and Hours 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour. Annual Report 
No. 40. October 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Brinterss 958.0 ep» 205: 


63. GUILLEBAUD, CLAUDE WILLIAM. The 
Wages Councils System in Great Britain. 
London, James Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1958. 
Pp Sis 

““A Wages Council consists of equal numbers 
of members representing employers and mem- 
bers Tepresenting workers in the industry in 
question, together with not more than three 
independent persons, known as ‘Independent 
Members’, one of whom is appointed by the 
Minister to act as Chairman, and one as 
Deputy Chairman.” 

64. U.S. BurREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
A Test of the Validity of collecting Wage 
Statistics by Mail Questionnaire. Washing- 
ton, 1953? Pp. 17. 


Women 


65. CONFERENCE ON WORK IN THE LIVES 
OF MARRIED WOMEN, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
siry, 1957. Work in the Lives of Married 
Women; Proceedings of a Conference on 
Womanpower held October 20-25, 1957 at 
Arden House, Harriman Campus of Colum- 
bia University. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 220. 


Partial Contents: Education for Reentry 
into the Labor Force, by Esther Lloyd-Jones. 
Utilizing ‘“Older” Women Workers, by Howard 
S. Kaltenborn. Supplementary Income earned 
by Married Women, by Frances Lomas Feld- 
man. Maternal Employment and Children by 
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Katherine B. Oettinger. Effects upon Children 
of their Mothers’ Outside Employment, by 
Eleanor E. Macoby. 

66. CUSSLER, MarGARET. The Woman 
Executive. 1st ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1958. Pp. 165. 

Based on a survey of women executives 
in five metropolitan areas of the Eastern sea- 
board of the U.S. Describes how the woman 
executive gets along in her job and with 
her co-workers. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


67. British COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in British Columbia. Vancouver, 1958. 
Pp. 24. 

68. BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
MEN AND ENGINEMEN. CANADIAN LEGISLA- 
TIVE BoarD. Workmen’s Compensation in 


Canada; Summary Benefits, Years 1947- 
1958. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 25. 
69. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 


TION Boarp. Annual Statistical Report, 
1957. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 
74, 


Miscellaneous 


70. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
PRINTING TRADES FOR MONTREAL AND DIs- 
TricTt. Thirteenth Annual Report, 1957- 
1958. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 96. 


71. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Basic Patterns in Union Con- 
tracts. 4th ed. Washington, 1957. 1 
Volume. 

_Topics discussed: amendment and duration; 
discharge and discipline; employee benefits; 
grievances and arbitration, management and 
union rights, seniority: layoff, promotion and 
transfer, strikes and lockouts, union security, 
vacations, wages, and working conditions. 

72. GREAT BRITAIN. GOVERNMENT AC- 
TUARY. Occupational Pension Schemes; a 
Survey. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 28. 

“The survey was undertaken in order to 
throw light on (i) the number of persons now 
covered for occupational pensions, the number 
of pensioners, the total sums paid as contribu- 
tions and as pensions, and (ii) the salient 
features of the provisions of the various types 
of scheme...” 


73. HaNp, LEARNED. The Bill of Rights. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 82. 

The author begins “...I shall confine myself 
to the function of United States Courts, par- 
ticularly the Supreme Court, of declaring 
invalid Statutes of Congress, or of the States, 
or acts of the President, because they are in 
conflict with what we have come to call our 
‘Bill of Rights’, by which I mean the first eight 
and the fourteenth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

74. IstrruTO NAZIONALE PER L’AssIcuR- 
AZIONE CONTRO GLI INFORTUNI SUL La- 
voro. Statistical Information, 1952-1955. 
Rome, 1958. 1 Volume (unpaged). 

Translation of the publisher’s name: National 
Institute for the Insurance against Industrial 
Accidents. 

75. LABOUR ParTy (GREAT BRITAIN). 
Public Enterprise; Labour’s Review of the 
Nationalised Industries. London, 1957. Pp. 
59. 


76. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Alcoholic Worker: How Busi- 
ness is affected; Management Attitudes; 
Control Measures; Experiences of Seven 
Companies, by Stephen Habbe. New York, 
GIOSS seeps 2. 

“The purpose of this report is to present 
current, reliable information on the subject of 
the problem drinker, to indicate some of the 
results when employees drink too much, and 
to describe in detail what seven companies are 
doing about the matter.” 

77. SCHAFFER, GORDON. Defend Your 
Jobs. London, L.R.D. Publications Ltd., 
1958..-Ppis9 

78. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Young Workers under 18 Today and 
Tomorrow. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 24. 

79. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Homemaker 
Service. Washington, D.C., G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp: 36; 

80. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. This is the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 10. 


A publication that gathers into one volume the texts of the principal international 
standards in the labour-management relations field has been issued by the International 


Labour Organization. 


Its title is International Standards and Guiding Principles, 1944-1958 and it is the 
fourth in the ILO’s Labour-Management Relations Series. 


A foreword to the volume gives the object of the volume as “to place at the disposal 
of those who are interested in the development of good labour-management relations 
in the various countries of the world the texts of the principal international standards in 
this field which have been adopted by the International Labour Organization in recent 


years”. 


A list of the principal reports or main articles published by the ILO on this question 


appears as an appendix. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


Note—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with population esti- 
mates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly comparable with those 
for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour 
Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear 
in the forthcoming DBS Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 13, 1958 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man. 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C, 
N.B Alta. 
The Labour Force 
[3Ghiit SECs 53a SReR EES eer OCs 6, 120 113 431 1,732 2,253 1,032 559 
TICMUMUTA lis eae s hes eh oe coTses eee 653 * 46 140 171 272 22 
Non-Agricultural..........2.2.20000-- 5, 467 111 385 1,592 2,082 760 537 
[SERIES 9 Ac pe a ee a 4,604 93 332 1,312 1, 655 790 422 
PAGEIGUICUTAL, 3. ditNacleds <2 oyastainee's 618 b 45 136 156 258 21 
Non-Agricultural...................-- 3, 986 91 287 1,176 1,499 532 401 
GREP MODEM Ee tarts MATa Aals stare syne s'a0's p18 1,516 20 99 420 598 242 137 
Agricultural....... 35 bd = 15 14 * 
Non-Agricultural. . 1,481 20 98 416 583 228 136 
HAT Dose 5. 42 Se na ee Ra ee en eee 6,120 113 431 1,732 2,253 1,032 559 
14—19 years. rhe 564 15 43 206 174 90 36 
20—24 years. 763 19 52 250 256 126 60 
25—44 years... = 2, 854 51 182 799 1,077 471 274 
45—64 years....... ee 1,717 26 133 429 660 301 168 
GO VERS AN OVER. osu. ccc essinecue > 222 ‘4 21 48 86 44 21 
Persons with Jobs 
5,680 82 386 1,578 2,182 988 514 
4,210 63 291 1,174 1,550 751 381 
1,470 19 95 404 582 237 133 
HNC T LE Tg hs i oa 2 ee eee 633 'd 43 133 166 269 20 
Won-Apricnltural.... 0.04. 0.s0c8¢cs00% 5,047 80 343 1,445 1,966 719 494 
EAIGUIROPIOIE 1). ha < o9.s;s heieiscoxeces one ss 4,597 70 306 1,324 1,807 649 441 
ASSES) 95 GG aS a Se oe eee 3, 256 53 221 945 1,276 443 318 
MOISE DME! teh, oruicre <festcl e's oiateccpepercts 3.5 1,341 17 85 379 531 206 123 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ES CRED MARE eer MIE alors sets, Uoeicisi8 a: sine ne clae(se 440 31 45 154 121 44 45 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
PSOCIENGE Te eine ciaiains <a hunsic.oneies «= 5,329 153 457 1,498 Vth 927 517 | 
INDEIRS Ue asiore ee vicc.ssiniecrosajerw'e.v ci sisis.s oie 1,109 46 105 283 337 211 127 
MER EMUO Ste meige ae sties skies bocce awe esic.ae 4,220 107 352 1,215 1,440 716 390 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


OOO om 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 13, 1958 November 15, 1958 December 14, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work(2) Work(1) 
Total looking for WOrks.. sce. ce eemepleeeacees 467 445 387 372 416 399 
Without Jobs. . 5c cospuwles ons eal sateen 440 420 361 348 392 378 
Under I month Wetec: erases errs 138 _ 120 _ 147 —_ 
1—.3 months: oc.5.2. enabler 188 —_— 143 _ 180 _ 
4— ‘6 months: |. -<ceee es aeenee ces dee 64 _ 48 —_— 44 _ 
7—I12 months. oes aaa one as 34 _— 33 _— 14 _ 
18—18 months j..c nce seen ees * _— = _ . _— 
19—and-OVEP2s.... »s doc nele entero ee seer! nd _ “ _ ve _ 
Worked i: snes ccuthodceenisaeheaerenanetaa ees 27 25 26 24 24 21 
1—=14 hours. 35: csiees stares = Md na > Me “2! 
15-=34 hori; 2. deen cee eee 18 17 18 17 16 14 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Norz: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
penverly Heed of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 

ecause Of rounding. 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Domirion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- . 
Year and portation, Eimamee, Supple- 1 
Month ws Manu- Storage, Construc-| Public Services mentary Total 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion | Utilities Trade Grelidine Labour 
Communi- nant Income 
cation? men 

1958—Total....| 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1, 665 2,757 468 12,110 
1954—Total. weet 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,482 
1955—Total. taal 430: 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 ~ 3,212 539 13,215 
1956—Total....} 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,621 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1957—Nov......| 46.2 410.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 65.7 592.5 1,105.7 163.6 | 1,344.6 
Dee. 45.7 386.1 W848. Lode chse occ Soceeteee talline ceva cn line ote soe a aca ieee eels 1,294.8 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 103 3: Pll cisbeeeed tray | Sis peters Onis decir o'el| Gee eR RAP Borate ee coor ctet 1,267.8 
Heb.ter.s 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0 163.5 | 1,277.1 

Mar eer 45.8 389.8 WB028) a Peis cco career lerarcicertin Seis ese ol ecboeacee ale eee eee een 1,283.2 
irscenien 43.9 392.3 T3456 We scigs Shao alieecctew tical eerie ere erentorete cel tarece ee atone ee tater ere 1,304.0 
May..... 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 168.4 | 1,354.8 
June...... 45.6 404.9 L431 ol. otec Herel cose Sepeuelll Anite heal ae cements here meets see ee ee 1,384.5 

JULY ees 45.0 402.1 14637 1). fo sed Sacal scone ccalecbuee ceeds cate eee Toten eae. «| Sees ,382.1 
Aug...... 45.5 399.8 145.7 75.7 335.4 Yaeis 592.3 1,080.5 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sept...... 44.5 404.0 143.4 |. oe Zescaathon ame te call doce balclece cence baa tc aa lsiemerees ,405.3 
Oct.....: 43.2 | 400.0 142.9. Me os cadecud| asccoloweeliaatae be ciate, anne eae al ne ees ,389.8 
Noviiercs 43.1 401.7 142.0 91.3 278.5 70.0 619.4 1,112.4 174.1 | 1,385.5 

DGG. ieee 42.1 393.7 139 Gi =< cise Salewlalell scoteiow- gare oti ore oto ara vdeo le ete erate cee 1,359.0 


} Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,708,782. 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 

Eee Index Numbers Aver su ve Index Numbers Average 

eekly eekly 

Employ- ace woe ‘a Wagesand| Employ- i. sce ae Wages and 

mens Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1953—A verage..........2..0.-- 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage................. 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average................- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage...........-....- 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average..............:-. 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
LOVES] O27 le Rae ee 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. 1. 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Feb. 1. 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
Mar. 1 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
Apr. 1 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
May 1 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
June 1 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
July 1 121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
Aug. 1 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72,62 
Sept, 1 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 
Oct. 1 121.9 210.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
NOV see eR cass edo cieseis 120.1 199.5 165.6 71.13 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
Gt wee 3. Sas < 119.1 199.2 166.6 71.56 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.08 


1{Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
pe: ae eA estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries, an’ Dollars 


Area Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 
Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundland! 2. cg-00 atk siete ck ieee sinter 120.0 130.1 127.8 62.69 61.97 62.00 
Prince Edward Island an 134.5 129.4 117.4 48.70 50.41 50.29 
Nova Scotia. ..calcue ats se eee eeeeneste aes 96.9 100.0 99.3 59.18 _ 57.90 56.92 
New Brumswitk cess dees «oes tele slabiels etaore Sc 101.2 100.3 101.1 58.27 58.37 56.79 
Qirebeeas.. hie de date ea dtaniaeleiea le eis ere teeta eocsireetaeteters 119.6 120.7 122.9 68,92 68.23 66.56 
Ontario.) cas onsite ede Dron eas ee ERG a egies onete 119.8 119.3 124.6 74,25 73.85 72.24 
Manitoba.\...c0 cede. que bburelereletaee ee rites felcieae aersers 109.4 111.8 110.9 67.65 67.88 64.22 
Saskatchewahc ni: .ocecus ctcenas eee ekeeeesee 130.1 132.8 128.1 68.14 68.57 66.36 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 151.0 154.9 151.6 74.16 74.20 70.87 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............-...- 115.7 118.4 118.1 78.35 78.08 74.80 
Caliadiac. cc dean ccna tasters * ranosanriee 119.1 120.1 122.5 71.56 71.13 69.24 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
BG Mobn ay. ied stave'a.d1u otters estan chereretete oie te reltertenetas 130.5 133.4 130.9 50.66 51.48 49.53 
BY OUNEY. wii acciore actos « gathaeteiers pa ene a sit esiser teens 94.5 91.8 95.1 73.80 72,21 71.21 
Halifax. « sjocc caasieniede oes Coen ath Sepa anise ie es 116.4 115.8 118.0 58.09 57.22 54.53 
Saint John.... 95.0 95.0 91.4 54.55 55.91 51.95 
QuebeO: asi acciecforew wala tae Cpuiseeh Seta eee ae 110.3 110.9 112.1 59.59 58.39 57.84 
Sherbrooke s.< iui.8.deieteaee ae ee ene se see eae 99.9 100.5 105.8 58.62 58.45 56.89 
Three Rivers 116.8 116.8 115.2 67.11 66.08 62.81 
Drummond ville5, 25. ictus cess same aoletetete ole vole lo clone rors 77.6 tC 74.9 60.06 59.84 57.90 
Montréal icici sie a,sieveiee retort eg alee ciststeeratettae 123.2 123.6 126.0 70.02 69.84 67.21 
Ottawa—Hulln...s.actrasonesen es 125.2 125.4 122.1 65.85 65.55 61.73 
Peterborough i:.: (4 aise seco POM aaieloprreareaae vel ope 99.2 98.7 103.8 79.87 78.07 75.76 
RIT Beenee apnronenrennc: shoo wdecnnscdsodee ode 177.4 166.2 178.7 80.73 75.47 90.80 
Niagara Fallacies .a:aisicus ieee cera tiosetes fetes 99.5 104.9 118.8 77.79 76.11 76.68 
St. Catharines.) Janse wincecaen cause cee emote 106.4 106.1 "121.2 79.89 78.30 78.50 
ROYONEOS 5 casas aicieiee op 8 fetal ee tee eat ents ote Ve ee 133.5 132.0 134.9 74.77 74.87 71.93 
Fla mdliton,, . cine wea skeletal eco «1s tate eae a eee 106.7 96.6 112.6 76.43 76.03 74,71 
Brantiord, . 720 Vays ele cckwins ca lhe eae ae 90.2 89.5 86.0 67.72 68.99 65.11 
(CE CompR en DrpnncAtonestonenos castcromeper oosp usc 110.6 111.8 112.5 64.66 64.04 61.50 
Kitchener, sa.4 5 cbies asiealnea « splenahttnns seen 118.6 118.7 116.6 67.69 67.84 64.82 
BUC DULy:.c; cn. serosa eee here 45.2 48,2 144.7 80.83 80.71 85.49 
Mond on... aicine ac seh tile 3 e's, cee Eee 123.2 123.3 121.6 68.14 68.04 64.86 
Sarnia... cts Mavawnienii cs cei: one eee eee 124.8 124.8 139.1 91.47 90.67 89.57 
A000) Ware D SONCAE RHEE ec ora Saad adeno 81.3 78.2 92.3 79.84 78.58 75.76 
paultiste. Marie, j-.neeeaene i | ceees eee eee 147.5 148.8 135.0 89.54 89.36 87.00 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur 115.7 115,1 121.3 73.17 72.73 72.79 
Winnipeg’. (202, 0:6, 0:15,0/010/0 ear oie oyals 6 0 etapa eat ae 110.5 110.7 108.8 64.42 64.77 61.74 
Roeginas. = \esdsace view acral nos AO oe ee eee 128.7 128.7 126.9 63.99 64.59 62.31 
Bsa kat Goren is iois'ere,s is cleie cist whel dlesca ak Clee eae etree 137.4 138.1 133.3 64.29 65.59 61,43 
WLGMION GON: ier vee de1Oe otis Hake ne REE Een 180.7 187.6 183.6 69.05 69.51 65.27 
CASAL Y ©. sists a's alee sie RDN OR RE RE Eon 163.1 165.3 159.7 68.64 68.47 67.37 
Vancouver 116.6 117.3 119.1 77.41 76.72 72.58 
IV ECEOLIA Fore olereessipsleie's oa G/ni abe Ae eC neat 116.0 117.9 120.1 70.87 69.66 67.00 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 
Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 
Dec.1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
IESTURIO are EE...) PPR fot eraeisie hoe woe coe 116.0 118.2 128.1 89.48 87.95 86.65 
BVM cs FeemMecr VNU NIND (O's. erate raza ea ferea ods Mask aol assiyvaialsnavs fone a0 124.0 126.0 139.3 90.98 90.87 89.88 
RECA MPRA ME e Vae tate fesse P claro Chora tare Liscok larnreli9 slave, nal othe 74.3 “ul 75.9 73.60 73.52 72.19 
Other meta: 170.3 173.5 198.5 98.04 97.88 96.19 
FDR SITS Pe fe cits yoristevsie slereisjero:sjnrg NW Sielete oor 101.6 101.3 LLG, 90.13 86.98 84.12 
QOL Nay te pase fa Vohs Yo sev eke othapsrevated « inv iy = ais. cfears Mea,@a'g ove 56.0 57.5 62.4 74.98 70.98 67.77 
ban Ha LGTAL GAS No ie/s tar oiessiies yeitis Suaiois wie he oe 280.4 272.7 290.4 101.97 100.19 96.93 
ON core set tet leak oes Kista a isfetere tes siciorerepe ish s:sseserersiom ote « Ns 122.8 132.7 128.0 80.98 77.58 77.34 
IEA Ua saa AC UTED TIN GF. nits apy ots istarersiats-« sioiesyoveis eG aeBagiice. 0% 109.6 110.1 113.3 74.08 73.36 71.69 
DOM ATG DOVETA PES «5 suc cicidieioediecersineie cgisieieiees odie 116.3 119.5 111.3 66.37 64.71 63.50 
PNP REV UNE OULUG HS 2c 5 /delarFars acctalere sy coa\aisisieves4 sh stneyeioue re 137.1 137.0 129.7 75.49 75.16 73.06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 110.3 119.9 97.6 54.08 52.08 54.87 
(Gry ibe yranull 1 goyohl (it: po) a ae ar 105.8 106.7 102.9 75.19. 73.40 70.61 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.3 110.6 109.0 64.79 64.24 61.56 
MB IRGUIts AN G/ELAGKELS. iy 46 Seio\e.e sje.ccis a insos siete a one's 93.2 97.1 94.7 55.66 55.45 54.14 
Distilled and malt: liquors, ......6.....00ec00.005 115.3 112.6 115.3 86.62 84.46 80.14 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................+.+% 91.4 89.6 83.9 69.91 70.08 69.58 
TRO IT ATO OU CUS. Ware ls-sisrosm tiers ciciern.s si eieiaisie soresse.ciave 100.1 101.0 107.7 74.98 76.88 73.05 
GAD HET RUOCICES a coo ite clsaiols sieisie eles; pysietevercielenars 86.4 86.4 87.7 50.62 49.70 48.54 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91,2 90.9 91.8 47.48 46.37 45.55 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.4 79.2 81.7 59.88 59.53 57.63 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.7 76.2 81.7 55.55 54.14 54.21 
DOMED BOOUS ed vets see fa aGitayearsya atavareiars-stevee a i 58.8 59.9 64.4 56.90 56.80 54.60 
Bynbhetic textiles and silk... 2... cs ccweeeeee ns 81.1 80.8 82.2 66.60 66.80 64.14 
Clothing (textile and fur) 2. s.cc0c,.20ci 6 0 ccler ce aeess 90.8 92.9 91.9 46.58 47,12 44,62 
PIED PEMEIITLIE” Clee, recy cctv ete re satevn ei ie's. sins s cimceca)s oe 91.5 93.3 97.0 45.46 45.65 43.49 
ISG unas HEC (6S gO ee en 94.6 99.3 90.6 46.64 48.02 45.22 
Knit goods. . 79.0 77.9 80.6 46.98 47.21 45.19 
Wood products. Bigia<yshatave ce 103.4 106.8 199.8 64.62 64.51 61.91 
Barware planing Tai Ss. /.ccjslere/elereiersig.elviarersyererevaeis ove 104.9 109.1 97.1 66.33 66.41 63.50 
ME UETREUUD EE RAS sere te afele veils (siaiefh a gitevin e's aya orare ane 6 111.4 113.1 112.9 63.44 63.15 60.56 
GIGDOE WOOW PLOGUCES. « «ic cc creccieeje wie eresw ice ever on os 81.7 84.5 87.9 57.47 56.52 56.89 
Paperiproducte.’, Jogia.ceeeclee tation cenee been ae. 121.3 123.6 115.5 87.04 85.20 82.79 
AMP GHC PADET FOULS, sie ayifeve cn syersieicle a oy rain es Be 120.9 122.7 112.5 93.71 91.18 89.88 
GihSrepaper PrOoduets; «tse veliss. tess haces baWlee sas 122.2 125.7 123.2 70.88 70.90 66.69 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......-... 120.4 119.6 121.2 79.56 79.67 75.93 
Tronand steel Products, 26: occ. elec cece sve cacens 103.8 98.8 109.0 82.50 82.89 79.52 
iMoriculpure impleMents)..cc2.cecscic es iscersee nae 63,2 60.7 59.5 82.06 81.84 78.22 
Fabricated and structural steel..................- 158.6 161.0 170.8 84.71 84.47 82.58 
EPA UWALE ANG. GOOIS: occ csv ns Wate tieinicieos's aveslacsie obs 94.4 94.3 95.8 76.05 75.02 72.34 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 100.9 103.8 102.5 72.63 74,35 69.99 
MICASUILD EG Haysalt Ue eae necerinics siti eas eons aks «are 97.0 94.8 104.2 80.24 81.46 75.72 
Machinery Naa Nea oe Mararerer oar oral cere ek ofabs siexovoloxe. es ae 104.5 103.4 117.1 80.12 79.43 77.02 
PRUMATY WOM ANG SHEE]. 5 erersiscecicise scsad ones ene 111.0 85.3 115.9 92.02 95.95 91.15 
Bheetmnotal products. cc ice ewer cece sie cnjewen eats 103.1 105.3 103.8 78.36 80.83 75.50 
WAPeEARG WiTe PrOdUCtS...6ccc00scceceecereeceecs 113.3 109.7 112.4 83.17 83.63 80.82 
Transportation equipment..........-....0eseaeeeee 119.9 119.2 138.9 83. 62 81.28 81.60 
PANEOEHL DH ING Paes em etidss lela eiWs als aconamseictarcle 048 357.5 360.2 393.3 88, 28 88.37 84.19 
RUT Te VLAN CLES ees Cress aan cc raye ea are sfola Gu srary es wos 108.4 102.0 122.8 91.33 86.10 93.16 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.9 100.1 108.9 81.84 78.66 78.27 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 65.4 69.0 87.1 72.79 72.61 72.96 
Shipbuilding and repairing.....................5% 120.1 122.9 149.5 76.67 74,20 75.86 
Non-ferrous metal products i : 107.8 109.0 133/42 85.16 86.05 82.89 
Aluminum products...... 134.3 135.1 134.8 82.13 82.22 78.09 
Brass and copper products.................. 4 108.4 106.6 105.9 79.96 80.80 75,91 
Smelting and refining... ........ec0csereessessss 103.9 107.7 162.3 96.01 96.56 90.21 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-. 134.4 135.9 146.3 79.63 79.45 76.35 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-- 138.9 140.1 132.5 78.53 78.44 74.76 
(COLIN S00 Wt CL Sis Pa ea 107.1 108.4 103.7 72.00 71.86 70.58 
Giass and glass products. <.cjacaje eens sciggaeiene vee 141.2 135.5 134.4 77.89 75.89 72.03 
Products of petroleum and coal.................25 136.9 138.2 136.7 105.91 104,62 103.54 
CiRCA PYOCUCUS 5, «Sesjeceislaemieree gives ans de ree eis 129.2 130.5 135.0 84.79 84.54 81.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 118.1 118.9 119.6 75.05 75.27 71.69 
Weide palkalis and Salts. .s6 cc. 50 cite sae ane ncn saws 143.3 144.5 153.1 95.83 95.29 92.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 124.2 124.6 116.9 66.34 65.41 63.24 
ME QHNEEMCULON Mie ss o-2hs.diai6/afo caress sia inca cng diag cot 129.4 137.5 136.9 74.70 75.20 74.81 
Building and general engineering................-+- 130.1 136.9 143.3 81.53 82.11 82.09 
MLLER ee Ate) ees cio Ceres 6: dowreaee ee heeee 137.3 142.6 144.9 80.10 80.54 80.62 
GnerAl ON PINCETING joa). eeieecinels eloielers se c)s\ spans or 101.4 114.3 136.3 89.67 90.33 88.60 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-.0000 128.4 138.7 126.9 63.59 64.26 61.68 
SLOLATISL, oo: eGR Ren ce SR re ee a 133.1 135.6 130.4 49.26 48.66 47.27 
ip tels and restaurantai cs vsti cell drysc sot eases cea ae 122.4 125.2 121.8 39.75 39.27 38.85 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................- 113.3 115.3 114.1 44.05 43.61 42.48 
MGTIO TACOS. Cte eee Sei alators slave ele ei ethciRareayarns avels 188.8 191.1 178.2 71.01 70.28 68.97 
Industrial composite. ................-.2.-02ee eee 119.1 120.1 122.5 71.56 71.13 69.24 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


—— 


Average Hours Worked Avernes oes Earnings 
Dee:-1,. | Nove 17 -Deer 4; Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newioundlan di) ca. «biecisr sees te arisen et te ae 38.0 36.7 39.7 156.3 152.2 161.7 
Ane K Mist ont BAe SOM EREC NMP sere o bite enone code So opp 41.3 40.3 40.5 147.5 146.4 146.1 
News Brunswick {alice also «cm 'aivin.e seiatatileresists}eisleieisiarerel 41.8 41.9 40.9 148.9 143.9 146.6 
Qileheeia. de cei netic cmeitalceine: seit eer teselelaprcipeta ie 41.9 41.7 41.6 150.0 149.3 146.9 
ODLETION «tncrerancteee Oe saci cine for ek ieeesie- gee geieteiacels 40.7 40.7 40.6 175.2 173.1 172.6 
Mamitolia . 5 cises encs 9's onic tieees + oe reeteettilo ei carta 40.1 40.6 39.8 159.1 157.7 152.2 
Saskatchewattec. 25-08 tye ren ss eces etn ete ieee 39.8 39.4 40.0 179.7 178.2 172.6 
Alberts. (1) xsi eod ajnvcreissssharegerchedeletal tials tateteiare vs el<iefoactmiet 40.8 40.6 40.3 176.8 175.7 172.3 
British Columbia (®)\ 9a oceans oF eens a 38.2 38.1 37,2 205.4 203.4 196.4 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


. Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
; oe Average Average a 
Period Worked Hourly Hourly Average Consumer | Average 
Pests Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949...............0005 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.................5- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951................00. 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 py ea 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952...............0005 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954.................05 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956.................<. 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................00- 40.4 160.0 64.71 155-1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 

Decemberg lel 9b 7a sence. soe sere 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January 40.3* 165.8 66. 82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
February 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 
July 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
August 40.3 165.9 66.86 160.3 125.2 128.0 
September 40.6 164.0 66.58 159.6 125.6 127.1 
October : 40.7 164.4 66.91 160.4 126.0 127.3 
November 1, 1958 40.8 165.5 67.52 161.9 126.3 128.2 
December 1, 1958(1) 40.9 167.2 68.38 163.9 126.2 129.9 


Note: Average Réal Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5. 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Average Hours Average Hourly 


Earnings 


Average Weekly 


Wages 


Dec. 1|Nov. 1]Dec. 1|Dec. 1] Nov. 1 


Pay period preceding | Pay period preceding 


Pay period preceding 
Dee. 1|Nov. 1)Dec. 1 


1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
no. no. no. | cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Mining...... o diodonedoDosnantioaganice DaBeaOEOBOD 42.6} 42.4] 42.6 | 197.9 | 195.1 | 198.7 | 84.31 | 82.72 | 82.52 
INPespellarmaman gar nccsys site crieicielcteree + ope avalos «aye 42.5 | 42.9 | 48.2 | 205.1 | 203.3 | 201.5 | 87.17 | 87.22 | 87.05 
NGL eA SSRs cies sie donee peices ebicleld Ne © ots 42.9 | 43.5 | 42.6 | 160.5 | 158.3 | 158.7 | 68.85 | 68.86 | 67.61 
CHO HTGUAL Meat ids sleeves ease cieece vaQra s 42.3) 42.7 | 48.5 | 225.5 | 223.7 | 217.3 | 95.39 || 95.52 | 94.53 
IEICISUR Nat cteroais tie SieveA eae ct xaje'e 8 42.3 40.4 40.7 | 190.5 | 186.2 | 182.9 | 80.58 | 75.22 74,44 
(COP. a iden oS ae SOE ee TEP Ea Sa Cer re 42.5) 40.2 | 39.7 | 176.7 | 172.8 | 166.4 | 75.10 | 69.47 | 66.06 
Oil and natural gas 41.9 | 41.0] 42.5 | 215.5 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 90.29 | 87.00 | 89.68 
INOS iE an cose neweepe > oseeeuedeeotng ase G9) 4scodaed I) 17882) 17s. 7 Pa. 4 78223) | Toso 7474 
UMS AGUURIAD Saeco c's sale sieu0'e djsinis sdiels snail siere.s 40.9} 40.8] 40.6 | 167.2 | 165.5 | 163.5 | 68.38 | 67.52 | 66.38 
Hood! and beverages... .p..ic0sasecsssecee ees 41.3 | 40.9] 40.9 | 147.9 | 145.4 | 142.1 | 61.08 | 59.47 | 58.12 
Wert OTOGUCESE Seaisicce wt dige ssaslhee snes tas 41.0 41.3 40.7 | 175.5 | 174.6 | 170.1 | 71.96 | 72.11 69.23 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..| 40.6 38.9 39.0 | 113.71 114-2 | 120.5 | 46.16 | 44.42 47.00 
Gram mil Products: ay. scectscasss cee dene 43.6 | 42.9 | 42.6 | 165.0 | 162.5 | 154.7 | 71.94 | 69.71 65.90 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.3 42.5 | 42.9 | 1387.4 | 186.8 | 128.0 | 58.12 | 58.14) 54.91 
Distilled and malt liquors.................- 40.9} 39.3] 39.9 | 196.5 | 195.6 | 185.4 | 80.37 | 76.87 | 73.97 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............+- 39.4] 39.5 | 40.0 | 163.0 | 162.8 | 160.5 | 64.22 | 64.31 | 64.20 
RIE PLOUUCHS. -asas te hee sesed secs eects nes 39.5 41.5 41.0 175.7 | 173.1 | 167.9 | 69.40 | 71.84 68.84 
WERDEN PLOGUCES .1 cee oe oe canaries nie cei eieleieleye laine 40.6 | 39.7 | 389.7 | 114.8 | 114.8 | 112.6 | 46.61 | 45.58 | 44.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.9 | 38.6 | 38.8 | 109.3 | 109.6 | 107.9 | 48.61 | 42.31 41.87 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.5 | 42.2] 42.0 | 127.2 | 126.5 | 123.3 | 54.06 | 53.38 | 51.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.4] 39.3 | 40.7 | 126.1 | 125.3 | 122.6 | 50.94 | 49.24 | 49.90 
WVOOMCHIDOOUS ce siete «tec vale skin bie icie ee ws 43.6 43.6 42.4 | 119.2 | 118.8 | 116.2 | 51.97 | 51.80 49.27 
Synthetic textiles and silk................4. 44.0] 44.0] 48.6 | 186.0 | 185.9 | 131.8 | 59.84 | 59.80 | 57.46 
Clothing (textile and fur) i 38.5 | 38.9 | 37.4] 108.2 | 108.5 | 105.8 | 41.66 | 42.21 | 39.57 
Men’s clothing......... A ..-| 87.51 37.6} 36.4 | 110.0] 110.3 | 107.5 | 41.25 | 41.47 | 39.13 
Wormenisiclothing:, fy. cceueeseseccis cones es 36.5 |~37.2 | 35.5 | 111.8 | 112.8 | 110.7 | 40.81 | 41.96 | 39.30 
LESS (OLY G I: Ean ne ane 41.5] 42.1] 40.3 | 102.9 | 102.1 | 100.9 | 42.70 | 42.98 | 40.66 
PAVED CprOdUctsy ashe tcc Wels ncie siscidclasce ea 42.1 42.1 40.9 | 147.3 | 146.8 | 143.7 | 62.01 | 61.80 58.77 
Saw and planing mills...............e000005 41.2 | 41.4} 39.4 | 157.0 | 155.9 | 154.6 | 64.68 | 64.54 |] 60.91 
BERIURUGU Ge resents (aajecle acicie niece ccs atits mane 43.8} 48.8 | 43.3) 135-1 | 185.3 || 130.9) || 59.17 | 59.26 | 56.68 
@ther-wood products. ...25..)..5.20+.e0c080- AQT Al) 1 42ee W126 fe t2a 1 | 12401 53,42 | 62.25 I) bo 74 
ADEMOTOMUCURT Se ae ctatenscs sce lweae cone cece ss 41.6 41.1 41.1} 196.0 | 193.3 | 187.2 | 81.54 | 79.45 76.94 
Pulpiand paper mills. 0/052. e.ce0 bee dence. 41.7 | 40.9} 41.2 | 211.3 | 208.7 | 208.2 | 88.11 | 85.36 83.72 
Other paper products... .../6 sas sees eenes 41.4] 41.9 40.7 | 154.0 | 153.1 |. 146.8 | 63.76 | 64.15 | 59.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.8} 39.7] 39.7 | 199.7 | 200.5 | 191.5 | 79.48 | 79.60 | 76.03 
*Trom and! steel products: . i... ec cccececes 40.3 | 41.0] 40.6 | 193.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 | 78.06 | 78.27 | 75.48 
Agricultural implements................000: 39.4] 39.9] 39.3 | 191.8 | 190.1 | 183.7 | 75.57 | 75.85 | 72.19 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.3 | 40.6] 41.9 | 190.0 | 189.8 | 184.3 | 78.47 | 77.06 | 77.22 
Hardware and fools, ssaccsjedescsseneses es 41.9} 41.2] 41.0 | 168.5 | 167.8 | 163.7 | 70.60 | 69.13 | 67.12 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.3 42.5 | 40.9 | 165.5 | 166.3 | 159.8 | 68.35 | 70.68 | 65.36 
PRGURCASLINIES 5 22 /i.0e btoin)< ia eatstssiale aieisinye sip oo 41.0 | 41.5 | 39.8 | 187.3 | 187.2 | 180.1 | 76.79 | 77.69 | 71.68 
Machinery manufacturing.................. 44.1 | 41.0 |" 41.9) | 18115 | 180.3 | 174.0 | 74.60 | 73.92 | 7291 
Primary iron and steel.............-...+00+ 38.2} 40.3] 40.0 | 229.3 | 226.9 | 218.8 | 87.59 | 91.44 | 87.52 
Sheet metal products... .-.......6066. 000-7 -- 39.1 | 40.6} 389.5 | 187.3 | 188.9 | 178.2 | 73.23 | 76.69 | 70.39 
*Transportation equipment.................65 40.5 | 38.9 40.8 | 191.8 | 191.5 | 189.3 | 77.68 | 74.49 | 77.23 
PANTELaNt AUG DATES ess els seis binie slaelersSeimie aisle 40.6 | 40.6} 41.1 | 196.9 | 196.7 | 188.9 | 79.94 | 79.86 | 77.64 
[Mico norhye nxeleat eee civat’ ietsiavs <ivie Kedle’a|s1cicve rain 41.0] 36.4] 41.8 | 204.7 | 210.8 | 210.2 | 88.93 | 76.73 | 87.86 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 40.6 | 38.6] 39.7 | 189.6 | 186.9 | 185.5 | 76.98 | 72.14] 73.64 
Railroad and rolling stock poupmcns: 39.1] 39.4] 39.7 | 180.0 | 179.0 | 179.9 | 70.38 | 70.53 | 71.42 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . 41.1 38.4 | 41.3 | 188.0 | 187.3 | 183.0 | 77.27 | 71.92°) 75.58 
*Non-ferrous metal products... een 408) ALS 4st 0) 1G0K6N| 1912 SOL T VT Mee PS. 97 | “78.19 
PAW aTMAT UIA PLOGUCES, 5 a6 syese,sisereje's1 si0.0 sisiomsiece 41.9 | 42.8] 42.0] 169.4 | 167.8 | 159.9 | 70.98 | 71.82 | 67.16 
Brass and copper products............-...--- 41.2 |} 41.7] 41.2 | 182.1 | 183.3 | 172.5 | 75.03 | 76.44 | 71.07 
Smelting and. refining, «.). 02.200: sses.eecee. 40.3 | 40.5 | 40.6 | 218.6 | 218.1 | 210.6 | 88.10 | 88.33 85,50 
“Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.9 | 40.9} 40.7 | 172.9 | 172.5 | 167.1 | 70.72 | 70.51 | 68.01 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 39.2] 40.0 | 40.5 | 192.1 | 191.9 | 188.8 | 75.30 | 76.76 | 76.46 
Radios and radio parts... ssc ce escigeres 40.9 | 41.2] 41.2 | 155.7 | 155.4 | 147.3 | 63.68 | 64.02 | 60.69 
PEG UERIEN env aciar triers sits oicceins aio’ le site 2 elejeee 41.8] 42.3 | 41.8 | 170.4 | 169.7 | 166.5 | 71.23 | 71.78 | 69.60 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
RUSS ME arc lecre saa tei veya vin ets Fic {aa aiereesmajerniele 41.8] 41.7] 40.2 | 173.9 | 174.3 | 171.1 | 72.69 | 72.68 | 68.78 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.2 | 40.8] 40.6 | 163.4 | 163.2 | 153.1 | 67.32 | 66.59 | 62.16 
Rmtrenean CALLE se cc aesietais: sire: eteiale ove sieves eters 42.6 | 40.6] 41.1 | 191.0 | 188.1 | 183.0] 81.37 | 76.37 | 75.21 
*Non-metallic mineral products.........-...+ 43.7 | 44.2] 48.1] 171.3 | 169.6 | 163.6 | 74.86 | 74.96 | 70.51 
ROAD EOGUCES: cictaieieraste'lslarsineis/ee/wieiereyscevs wave 42.9} 43.3 | 42.8 | 158.3 | 157.0 | 153.8 | 67.91 | 67.98 | 65.83 
Glass and glass products.............+.--+- 43.6 | 48.0] 42.7 | 172.2 | 168.5 | 159.5 | 75.08 | 72.46 | 68.11 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.4] 40.7} 41.5 | 229.9-| 229.3 | 226.6 | 95.18 | 93.33 | 94.04 
Memarcal PrOdUCtsssacic1oe cie.2ig 2)e)oleiersis cel ezierelene 41.0 | 41.2] 41.0 | 184.7 | 183.6 | 176.5 | 75.73 | 75.64 | 72.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.5 | 40.9 | 41.5 | 140.8 | 140.5 | 135.9 | 57.02 | 57.46 | 56.40 
Acids: alkalis and salts..:..... 00.05. sssee0+ 41.2} 41.3] 41.9 | 212.5 | 211.8 | 205.0 | 87.55 | 87.47 | 85.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 42.3 | 42.0] 41.4] 138.3 | 187.3 | 184.3 | 58.50 | 57.67 | 55.60 
PDuraplesPOGdS) 0 co tss «eh ccs ciel ct ysis vieinewiee 41.0 | 40.9 | 40.9 | 180.7 | 179.0 | 177.3 | 74.09 | 73.21 | 72.52 
INon=dara ble LOOdSs. Seis vice sales eee sicisais cee cee 40.8 | 40.6] 40.4 | 154.3 | 153.0 | 148.8 | 62.95 | 62.12 | 60.12 
(GME DLO ane occ syeraioFejaie mei atiay avon wlaie oiayeveynsel einen 40.5} 41.5 | 41.2 | 178.4 | 177.2 | 178.1 | 72.25 | 73.54 | 73.38 
Building and general engineering.............. 40.6 | 41.6] 41.6] 194.7 | 192.7 |] 193.6 | 79.05 | 80.16 | 80.54 
Highways, bridges and streets. ...| 40.3 | 41.4] 40.4 | 148.7] 149.7 | 144.5 | 59.93 | 61.98 | 58.38 
Electric and motor transportation 44.6 | 44.4] 44.3 | 170.3 | 169.7 | 161.2 | 75.95 | 75.35 | 71.41 
PHAIVRCOM eta Selenide avace raiaieie iene 39.38} 39.4] 39.8] 98.5] 97.9] 95.8 | 38.71 | 38.57 | 38.13 
Hotels'and restaurants. . 16.1... s.0cceccsscss es 39.2} 39.3 | 39.9] 96.7] 96.0] 95.2 | 37.91 | 37.73 | 37.98 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.9 40.2! 40.0! 97.3 ' 97.0! 92.01 38.82 | 38.99 | 36.80 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistcal reports from local offices of the 
These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


National Employment Service. 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and WC ero: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies bv occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


The data on applicants and 


Registrations for Employment(2) 


Period Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

February; 15 10530 -tosgitrenter rte 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 73,213 390, 936 
February 4» IQBA,. cine a's Gree ttctete raw 8,406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 108, 112 542,745 
February: 1, 1955: ae, o- earns 8, 276 8, 604 16, 880 483, 380 117,651 601,031 
February’ 1, 1956)...¢%). 0: as deere 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
February” —1,,1057. 0. dar) ae oes 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 112,994 560, 204 
February” © 1,,1958) ii; mr cbr are tae 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661, 965 167,512 829,477R 
March 1. 1958) .5 seid. h abrecee 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 685,915 171,175 857,090 
April 1, 1958; bi wane hide rn ae 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681, 810 171,022 852, 832 
May Uy 1Q5Sec; <tc ce eter 17,323 13,174 30, 497 581, 032 165,375 746, 407 
June tl, 1958.5 Soe an ee leceh tes 15, 172 14, 677 29,849 443, 407 156, 591 599,998 
July L,, L958. cocoa Gre tate ae 11,011 13,040 24,051 348, 074 155, 231 503, 305 
August I, USB: oo teas sralegeeiyees 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 1,,1908) . .iys.csivisiemteacctes 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October I, 1LBB8, ..3-.trstee wcleee lobe tor 9,385 11, 480 20, 815 228, 426 107, 123 835, 549 
November 1, 1068: siicis sas secwiden 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
Devember 1, L058. chn.cw omen eee 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126, 341 455,391 
January 2 JBBOMD tanh ix tote how 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720,420 
February 1, 18592). faa: ckemteetem ote 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 668 175, 574 791,242 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. (R)—Revised 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
(2) From December 1, 1958, registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for 


fishing benefits. 


As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1958(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry 


mel AIT cra Liat yeretiataie sa nie sid Gints sales siaers 


Ne Ba nieiay Mining 2 seetetes cs ces 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits. . Re 
TENT OO mY as), Say > Onc Se ee 


MITELTACUIIEIN oe os oo ton tals ust cates das vein ays 
Os Alc: CVCLAZES. oo. Ge «3 sala aie coe visiw nal Ne 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
PAWS DCEEE FOG CUS toc iajace oh alts wiasalg ov See Julenin wales 
PGR TMGE FOUN... io tietes a ail ae ced diceoisiais cms 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
ilophine (textile and far) io. 2... .2.-cdse0ccwees os 
Wood Products 
Paper Products 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
ron snd tee! Products. cs as.. cl scacscaecercens se 
‘ransportation Equipment... .... 0c eesece ces canes 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................+55- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................-.. 


Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 
PROTON DEVON cots « siaisio inate fore wit cie Saua’e afore bie'e ole slaleus' 
BREED Pee oie tae Gute ting Se cased hewlces sabes 
RUPHTCA LION os Se oaic vtec rics cae ols pao cc's soe bake 


Community or Public Service................2.0- 
Goverament Service case. ..b che cec ese trascwees 
PERRO RETO MY SEL VAC Le > alae se sesiaie/ eater vias sls’ sare c\epoye:« 
MSCS SCE VICES Ow. cites is aibicewic.s's clovele sists vice seein a's 
EAM A CL VICE Ue ce wie sc cleicisis ies vlan os ceisiaeres 


Male 


Change from 
Female Total November | December 
28, 1958 31, 1957 
79 264 _ 86 ae 54 
4 1,083; + 538] + 72 
40 367 3 107 = 589 
13 222 + 70 = 356 
18 101 ae 28 = 166 
1 3 ms 2 = 32 
2 4 + 2 = 1 
6 37 + 9 = 34 
1,181 2,687 | — See 103 
90 220 - 53 aia 31 
3 7 ae 2 - 56 
9 22 - 3 + 3 
109 141 == 27 - 23 
53 111 = 30 + 9 
430 486 55 23 SF 25 
42 178 — 17 + 13 
24 93 + 4 + 3 
54 129 — 16 - 15 
101 370 = 73 ae 77 
48 378 ae 75 + 69 
29 63 - 5 - 33 
46 130 — 18 = 84 
18 69 _ 4 eta 26 
17 40 a 10 + 15 
59 148 — 11 + 3 
49 107 a 2 te 40 
39 629 287 _ 14 
23 416 — 128 _ 26 
16 213 — 159 + 12 
169 440 - 84 _ 24 
88 307 = 88 + 16 
9 20 — 5 _ 7 
72 113 + 9 =- 33 
17 54] — 7) - 51 
1,151 25204 - 980 + 461 
333 734 44 + 220 
818 1,500 — 1,024 + 241 
462 929); + 148) + 107 
5,495 8,526 — 3,537 + 1,440 
1,039 1,162 + 102 _ 104 
459 2,910 — 3,479 + 804 
28 50 —- 25 —- 28 
335 559 + 100 + 178 
3,634 3,845 = 235 os 590 
8,637 17,213 — 4,280 + 2,199 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group PS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 964 830 1,794 8,150 1,945 10,095 
Clerical Workers.........-.-.-- g ceeren 1,917 2,302 4,219 17,548 45,538 63, 086 
Sales Workers.cccvcccsxorewes a tsewntineee 906 477 1,383 7,312 14, 226 21,538 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers.. 250 8,927 4,177 40,457 26,763 67,220 
SICA OR Uo. oidiseieo vise odo een ele ee TE 8 — 8 6,028 15 6,043 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 181 14 195 6,304 941 7,245 
Skilled and Semiskilled workers......... 2,976 760 3,736 268,327 33, 824 302,151 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobned)...:.oes secs > seat pee 38 5 43 2,331 907 8,238 
Textiles, clothing, etc..............-- 84 566 650 5,707 21,917 27,624 
Lumber and lumber products........ 935 2 937 29,940 223 30, 163 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 38 5 43 1,657 648 2,305 
Leather and leather products........ 14 68 82 2,01 1,761 3,775 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 — 4 987 66 1,053 
Metalworking... 2k «catpaccecsa sae 240 8 248 28,661 1,368 30,029 
Bilectrical <.:... tices & aca ee panto 68 7 75 4,443 1,935 6,378 
Transportation equipment........... 3 3 6 2,430 42 2,472 
Marg . 55 Bos. oe eo ee ose pine oe 82 _~ 82 5,539 —_ 5, 539 
Construction: . 520. cose +s ee5 sre cee 344 — 344 82,472 17 82,489 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 363 14 377 44,896 168 45,064 
Communications and public utility... 11 _ 11 1,418 8 1,426 
Trade and service. ........-2-e00«+s- 80 54 134 6,575 2,679 9,254 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 621 23 644 34,859 1,634 36, 493 
Worerien.. 7. .6eGewtees se acco 23 4 27 5,959 436 6,395 
ADPYCTMCES y5. 0 eeiat ales Hake biste eee athe 28 1 29 8,439 15 8, 454 
Unuslkilled Workers, sv. - <1 se occ eek 1,441 239 1,680 208,131 34,911 243,042 
Food. and tobacco,..2.s00s3canewle 13 16 29 9,013 11,004 20,017 
Lumber and lumber products........ 120 6 126 23, 807 545 24,352 
Motalworkrag = .0.. -:82a0.++<cbe see 35 13 48 13,313 841 14,154 
Constructions... 52... (een oe oeer ae 955 —_ 955 106, 822 2 106, 824 
Other unskilled workers............. 318 204 522 55,176 22,519 77,695 
Grand) Total c cc eecees 8,643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158,163 720,420 


(}) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dee. 31, Nov. 27, Jan. 2, Dec. 31, Nov. 27, Jan, 2, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 

Newfoundland........................ 206 164 94 22,899 12,329 24,280 
PEARSE TOON Assis fore cai areas cto ve eave ates il 6 es 5,263 2,866 4,621 
PE ENC EMER 0 < arave aleiorateroioraessia-e\siatore 5 3 2,399 1,509 2,563 
PMOL Se tee eins sos ayoltteror de store saree 190 153 91 15,237 7,954 17,096 
Prince Edward Island................. 80 123 75 4,966 2,098 5,021 
Charlottetown............ Sts: ee 57 82 59 8,212 1,442 3,036 
RSMNATIMGT AICO sg sisre vais oroitel Marcievaiaiee'sta-e 23 41 16 1,754 656 1,985 
INANE ACODER S <.cCiie cis s misielemnreieieeree aerate 549 1,124 752 31,856 18,352 29,303 
PAGEINGET BET Mitts, a1s:< isles es eteteteale: seo Gore 6 6 3 1,418 670 1,401 
HRI PE WATER leis cree sieve Heleteiae scsisversjs's us 26 6 2,298 973 2,207 
UUGHUIEY 20 Se ee * 5 Sa oe 362 867 397 5,879 4,333 5,843 
Inverness _ _ 8 1,192 394 1,078 
Kentville 60 83 11 3,216 1,308 3,067 
Liverpool _ 1 14 811 577 710 
BNE ACAS LOW as s cisis'sivre(acteinve(ale siete ralnyste 34 56 83 4,530 |, 2,620 4,096 
PSII INT cect i aighe’a lore’ evolore’aleldlosele\eie' eleteyeie —_ _ _ 1,593 1,254 1,081 
SPCRETCOGL RWI Ge, n)b yaks ale) afg/siaioraters ely ethers aca 18 15 220 5,776 3,516 4,527 
“lElg 0) oA, 6 A 9 18 2,188 1,266 2,367 
MERTON OE 3 ae Cee ARE 5 Ae See 53 52 4 54 2,955 1,441 2,926 
New Brunswick.. 387 570 406 33,591 18,145 38,576 
athurst....... 4 5,799 2,249 6,420 
Campbellton 15 47 24 2,276 1,186 2,755 
Edmundston 7 7 11 2,325 1,196 2,890 
IB SCLOTACEOM o Oeiaie:sireroiele eely cseleleise vides 95 87 73 2,145 1,380 2,474 
REPU Meetiei teeta oaia'ets giais aale eis w eistereicea 3 17 2 663 529 853 
IU OTOCOIG atl sfetstcisrsiatsietore alctelovave's jee aie'e 145 238 173 9,121 4,186 10,619 
IN@irges au) a A er ae 2 _ _ 3,308 1,723 3,806 
RPE D VOUT. yf ies nieve a fetatoiaisle wise)ei eva 90 116 105 3,253 2,814 3,352 
PAEAB SUOPILGL Seiichi) ccaresete a clelovalsis evecare 4 29 2,272 1,461 2,384 
CRS ie A a, = ee 23 21 8 782 456 858 
PM OOGSCOCK i sais. sing sda ieee aiviep aie _ 4 2 1,647 965 2,165 
UU D6 ee 2 3,448 3,353 3,009 202,574 140,295 238,724 
UNTO E a0: 9 eee Se eee 9 31 27 2,784 1,641 2,997 
BENIGN, CE als, o,crersis tore Shree Uals s!aceseve 2 5 2 5 12 1,147 658 1,211 
PSCHONATTIOIS He cic vise srcls s/ Mee viele-ere ee Bois 20 21 21 1,799 967 1,800 
PERG IN SRAM Wess niin oislo's Sets leisaivieido% 14 21 31 1,314 845 1,185 
DAUR SCH FIGS oj ic ores slo cid bie oie sisivtsecese 36 207 55 2,433 1,267 3,031 
9 ‘4 _ 2,388 672 2,872 
262 98 35 2,264 1,689 2,208 
30 7 27 1,315 6 2,051 
17 19 32 3,185 1,668 3,429 
6 9 6 2,136 870 2,050 
21 14 13 2,260 1,009 1,828 
3 3 _ 1,873 580 2,415 
11 21 22 3,198 1,669 3,486 
17 15 24 4,534 2,693 4,169 
43 44 60 5,517 2,794 5,726 
34 15 24 2,774 1,946 2,451 
MUEACHUTO To ctirtee cc cee cine Seicters sees ajo: 19 17 9 1,335 571 1,492 
PRHNIALD RIGS yo ace. wiercia « Vevioile «sc isie 5 8 9 4 2,385 903 2,408 
AOAC UO tS. s.cie vce ie atte ais sare cles 319 70 13 1,313 938 1,213 
RSM iels Ts APS ig nies v ereieictetoioteis aists,elevs 74 88 63 5,300 2,909 5,657 
PEOWISE VALOR sv ccls as vp octet eivte sews oleters 5 20 12 1,816 876 2,294 
COV Hes (Rec GD SRE DED One oom te 3 5 1 929 541 1,027 
(WEEN 20 a 1 en 31 3 23 1,018 543 1,184 
PLACA HOTS Helier Stes cis cate eahele'e\civ'eiels 10 4 v 3,500 1,488 3,583 
LE CAN TIC. atch 6.0 nes pisictelee ists s/aisieisle6 = 5 3 1,320 642 1,648 
MSU AAUITION: oo <ici. cic to owiehe ss.as ste» 2 3 55 981 592 1,017 
ML ORUTTIAD TY NG... cise o/s «toes cleynsia duets 14 12 12 2,354 950 3,368 
PREORELOSE. MO aac siviase's s/t ess sieici fey 1,321 1,388 1,394 77,597 55,118 74,695 
Pew RICHINONG, 6.5.5 lek eesti ccs ae 1 5 15 2,604 791 2,571 
Heer oA Tre Cees ts cores s ele si once in © 36 10 t 1,138 401 1,551 
RODEO ANE ot atc ac oh a. eeelasoiets, © ameter 299 294 288 17,269 10,302 17,638 
EP CNOUSIEL, MAM chi. v.10 cho dees cieiee.celleis 60 7 48 4,782 2,372 5,662 
Maviere AU WOups.....steccsscceses 36 10 25 5,219 2,403 6,498 
BRODEIVALS Medi sissiecsmoeegse ba 32 75 3 1,286 855 1,562 
ouyn..... 5 24 69 67 2,876 1,953 3,995 
Ste. Agathe............. 13 52 36 1,345 824 1,313 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.. ae . 25 22 33 1,473 805 1,473 
Pie DHCrGROT eh ccc ne be cttet ins occu 20 33 21 3,261 1,532 3,084 
RGM VACMUNO so. osc esas se ely0 sini 33 24 23 3,222 1,539 4,443 
MACS Eset s cae es cae MCC ERE wares fey 19 37 34 2,508 1,777 2,585 
PERS OCOWIO so) ccc cle.e ct 0s dar\eipianscteie 24 26 22 2,520 1,971 3,376 
SEITE Soa rege Re rs a 108 65 55 1,887 1,264 1,582 
Mba waniganees Paces ee aeeys sp ese ates 7 26 6 6,198 3,860 5,478 
BERD TOOK Orns tive: ss bercraieie b sie'e nalefo's 91 135 62 6,540 4,158 6,222 
BELOLOMCIR tier. eicia. vets Leltgeingie clelslatend 62 19 61 5,350 3,698 3,313 
Thetford Mines 16 19 41 2,619 1,406 2,159 
PIOUS“ IRIVECTES sacs. tse.» sieyeiesieyie's's she 120 133 115 7,877 3,930 6,692 
RV PIIRO Te ER es evi cru tle tek ceike ties 18 3 15 1,870 1,641 2,816 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dee. 31, Nov. 27, Jan, 2, Dec. 31, Nov. 27, an. 2, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Valley field. si. db escante samaritan 33 23 17 3,348 2,017 3,503 
Victoria villes.) 004 -swememernete steer 17 21 26 3,326 1,573 4,645 
Ville. St. (Georges. .ot sts. ateaiar seated 14 17 10 3,287 1,488 4,068 
Outarto,...<.5.0 ieee. or eee eee 7,165 8,046 6,163 233,199 150,617 229,747 
AINPTIOR) s/s ona btscere 0:aihretee ele cesta ters 18 26 5 738 259 873 
Barrie. . asniteiies sjsicea deep aber 46 32 21 1,446 1,070 1,345 
Bollaville: cs 2«se mts ocean ees 34 12 2 2,188 1,542 2,300 
Bracebrid gees sits os cr vs seein stern 71 88 113 1,547 920 1,472 
Brampton. jomeccciovecrsiieeene saat 12 27 11 1,477 816 1,301 
Brantford). ices «wire cowie scioomanenecnte 118 52 48 3,099 2,060 3,892 
Brockvilles secs sstelewe sigeeteter eee 22 25 29 849 577 630 
Carleton Place cnn <t rennin seers 3 2 3 545 328 553 
Chathiami: fic Ges ates’ Rees sare eee 42 40 24 3,182 2,014 3,655 
Cobourgh. once ote sane oe eee 6 6 1 1,131 618 1,371 
Collingwood oii des sane ecb 9 19 3 1,286 673 1,225 
Wormwall. :seacsh oars eeeeee tere 62 54 100 4,472 2,867 3,739 
Hort Erievccss cacy soe ale demic eee 5 5 15 897 710 793 
Hort BYarCes\.\.jo <teiv's sje atten nicotene 18 51 10 696 483 731 
Fort! Williams. 7... sso. davorrinniease 52 142 93 3,342 2,382 2,974 
Cee ror ten tne Gay: Orscnoe Ae 50 71 30 2,161 1,240 2,141 
GananOg Wein; a/c» ss screen eines 2 1 2 505 280 555 
Goderich. ui... vias oe eee ee me 16 18 8 940 340 1,115 
Guelph. f2.44.54 canta Renee 40 35 38 1,900 1,201 2,611 
Hamilton: 3.5505 d.40o.cee meena 537 508 339 16,961 13,595 17,958 
TIA Wies DULY ccaccwie > sheraeteeeeres cts 9 il 20 1,379 702 1,330 
Tngersolll 253.6... vsisiss,s tree eatem oe opie 34 21 11 999 641 981 
Wapuskasing tos. css Mtnesee lie 30 39 1 791 870 949 
Kenoral.3 cc decccsss «ss cmeme teeite sides 13 9 9 919 745 1,060 
Kan PSbON tase role eatictee Meee oe selene 84 84 92 2,539 1,760 2,118 
Karkland Dakess.. vc caeeeamrseees 66 20 37 1, 687 1, 293 1,548 
Kitchener Piiwcnsas.< heaters e sents 101 99 42 4,349 1, 895 5,649 
EGAMINGbONGiee asi sc» sae eettmincteee 21 23 16 1,644 867 1,934 
Pandey {A steteie oe. 5) aoe erent 4 1 Ad 939 533 816 
Tastowell;asestus. ee + cea ee 14 15 13 535 296 629 
London, oo vas syns 1. tee paoeee 311 872 305 6, 540 4,181 6, 957 
Long Branch, gissss<sscese eee aoe 90 87 50 4,383 3,027 4,950 
Midland oi 53hess. sce tee ee eee 10 15 6 1,655 801 1,534 
Na pariee cacao.’ 2s ays’ albve eens toteteisite noe 5 4 5 936 502 919 
Newmarketics. dss cite de ae teitodes 30 48 25 1,286 938 1,255 
Niagara Balle: ; ase syed: « camer 40 152 54 3,541 2,348 2,982 
IN otha Bayuiyes saueiagteh er nated tts i 36 A 6 3,099 1,653 2,785 
Oailevillen. Sue «x ertlas testes sien cea 54 63 62 879 699 1,037 
Ouillia,. . SF Sean Seahvies see, ee eee 20 22 13 1,449 877 1,331 
Oshawa badeodatne sms cane see eens 7 25 4,003 3,023 4,029 
Ottawass.;. aso pees. greece seers eee 1,829 1,670 1,602 7,196 5,134 6,059 
Owen Soundeeicts sneer arene 1 2,825 1,342 3,204 
Parry Sounds. seis pa eee eee _ 1 1 773 499 480 
Pembrokewis wai. son anna cco 43 45 66 2,356 1,645 2,394 
Perth, se een oe ae eee eee 14 21 15 889 435 944 
Peterborough. wa. chis came secrete 25 37 206 3,726 2,719 3,516 
PICtON. . 5.5 ads 's cen HEPC R Ee 11 11 13 775 387 774 
Port Arthuraice saves et caepier one sche 117 209 108 5, 403 3,927 5,094 
Port. Colbomeyi osc ore atte ome scene 6 8 2,051 816 1,115 
Prescott: iG aos cup eaeeeenion cane 18 12 22 1,515 742 1,517 
Renirew.....+...00eeseseeenscseres 2 2 5 1,023 588 922 
St. Catharines): .2vanstcempes amen niie 61 74 51 5,500 3,448 6,706 
St. Thomas sac, ce sveniae sb eerste 46 59 35 1,600 845 1,398 
Sarnia........, ehoa ie on Lome abr aee 49 78 61 3,104 2,235 2,775 
Sault Ste. Marie.................... 188 223 262 3,034 1, 868 ‘ 
SSITOLCOC! a ieteraievinia cio a1 ahele pis gute age 35 22 70 1,688 q7 1,764 
Sioux Lookout... 0.0... ..0ssbeeeees. 10 9 9 270 238 304 
pmiths Walle, sane secs. oan ces eee 15 14 3 698 469 621 
Dtrationd.. ch acer ae dey tee a eee 20 39 10 1,297 872 1,569 
Sturgeon! Pallsi s,s... epee eee 1 3 2 1,612 1,285 1,393 
Sudbury’... cee sot awd at EE 215 197 440 11,185 5,791 4,901 
SMM INS se weMiss che buen ee eee 5 28 40 2,299 1,979 2,562 
EL OFOULO .,.7dbiatsolires eters aE ons Oe 1,838 2,024 1,107 53,448 35, 006 50,427 
LL TORLON ../gaowes idan ieee eee en Ce 36 44 28 1,377 779 1,286 
32 29 33 1,017 363 899 
2 1 6 910 591 1,030 
34 32 3,214 1,962 3,120 
124 119 142 3,447 2,166 2,769 
118 97 93 14,789 9,393 19,526 
23 21 13 1, 264 690 1,656 
1,393 3,874 1,128 26,237 19,591 29,375 
136 7 0 2,632 1,519 2,866 
8 12 6 1,978 1, 205 1,941 
19 19 12 32 253 3 
20 45 34 1,339 844 1,478 


5 
1,185 3,466 901 19, 523 15,412 22, 462 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month fear Month Year 
Dec. 31 Nov. 27 Jan. 2, Dee. 31, Nov. 27, Jan. 2, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
, Saskatchewan..............c0c.cs0ea08 623 737 574 21,727 12,688 21,861 
US Ps ee ie ee eee na 31 52 35 499 384 537 
Moose Jaw....... 94 201 89 1,812 1,106 1,642 
North: Battleford’... .0..0.5....e0000 21 35 26 1,923 1,078 1,966 
Hm Oe MLD OU rerechsicie « crelstatee/sictotaic's/e\s)s 86 47 35 2,530 1,651 2 Toe 
Remotes a. See oh ato « ict tres wares 147 155 171 5, 488 3,062 5,301 
SSABEIUOOM Aatewie ase «= alec eReeto se are 2° 122 138 116 4,607 2,797 4,634 
watt @urrents. ce «- a<caeh son. aces 42 38 20 1,134 552 1,089 
GRID Face sicivieisintciae mass sg was es. 24 19 43 582 331 606 
CSN eae a8 A BO ae eno eee ease 56 52 39 3, 202 1,727 3,355 
WU) FST ela SR rae er aR 2,180 1,754 1,592 31,517 23,539 $2,582 
RAEI ees esi oiaccaasiviasiee tg 10 2 2 792 585 583 
Calgary......... 863 547 524 8,790 7,439 8,783 
Drumheller 22 18 4 421 273 521 
SP MONGOM en ee (cele nin cole s aienietises sc cee 958 841 778 15, 055 10,904 16,191 
SLO myc tarasncatsl bats eiotare Svaterayavevoruw svavaree 64 17 31 638 474 672 
Maem TORN eRe, «alan toler ye veirishereveerese:e 96 108 86 3,173 2,018 2,923 
Medicine Hat 90 165 130 1,323 939 1,386 
SOL 9 GS eR ees Oe eee ee 77 56 37 1,325 907 1,523 
British Columbia 1,161 1,584 927 81,854 57,737 93, 984 
illiwack........ 53 35 29 2,893 1,770 2,632 
RE DULLCHAY Aan eie sre cons. s eiievlne oe cme 1 4 4 1, 874 1,017 2,382 
OTHEOO Cade tee arent nee aivtares s slo ees 19 58 11 1, 164 709 2,122 
PR WISOMIOLECK. occ cee dies se acicceen 10 11 9 1,506 1,029 1,359 
EDA GATT She siti torarale levsror a pyatertiaceralorsteve il 16 11 1, 400 744 2,145 
Kamloops 7 15 12 1,942 1,122 2,163 
NEGRO TEDM cio c.c: discs .ca.ctis a ioe ie. f Bae Re 12 7 20 2,044 1,043 2,143 
ert ee its ole oss ciciorn sens scent a 2 7 12 425 417 644 
IMESHETGHY CLG is os ods ns ison ceaslean i 28 5 1,600 990 1,929 
PNAMALIION Tc aie caaiaat ete haces aati de 12 14 12 2,183 1, 483 2,988 
UZHEGNTS ik Ba SERRE Sey ee ee ge 11 6 15 1,451 871 1,729 
New Westminster................... 85 267 107 11,565 7,934 11,995 
EICLORE SE nie oer. Seas Oakes. 5 if 2 2,110 1,016 2,191 
PPR UMAU DELI: Maternal oe sists sisisiee wns s 6 19 24 12 1,020 1,022 2,087 
Prince George 93 82 49 2,911 2,778 3,524 
Prince Rupert 9 20 18 2,131 1,659 2,267 
TESTO ETS (1) ee 3 4 _— 568 267 692 
Mera Mere te eat Bials a 5.2.6 eiele,ase ais. 16 20 18 1, 266 792 1,298 
\WCURCETINCL?: SE IB 6 Ae ae eee a 630 655 418 33,361 24,919 38, 574 
4 19 12 2,830 1,479 2,884 
135 266 137 4,981 4,225 5, 662 
13 19 14 629 501 574 
17,192 21,331 14,720 720,420 455,391 743, 453 
8,643 11,579 7,450 562, 257 329,050 596, 104 
8,549 9,752 7,270 158, 163 126,341 147,349 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1953—1958 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 

Year Total _ Male Female Region | Region | Region | Region | Region 
661, 167 332, 239 76, 913 259, 874 342,678 201, 670 112,271 
545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252, 783 379, 085 210,189 136, 400 
586, 780 290, 924 59, 412 215, 335 309, 077 185, 962 107,918 
548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


DECEMBER 1958 


Province 


Newtoundland, |. .ccmeecicte cele cee 


Prince Edward Island 


Alberta 


(in thousands) 


Total, Canada, Deen 1058.7 jesse ce «cs ole e cies pee eee ee 
Total; Canada, Nov. 1958...) cncss:< cs our clovists Meteanene ene 
Total, Canada, Dec: 1957, .scn.qeects nace oe cette eee 


eel all Selene 
CID O Rr ror 
NOAIWRDORPRHAOWO 


1,558,720 
997,573 
1,475,992 


11,029, 216 
1,324; 908 


902, 487 


1,574,999 
4,311,744 


33, 558, 826 
21,134, 688 
31,926,951 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 


Total 
Province and Sex claimants] 2 or Over 
Zor | 34 | 58 | ou | i346 | 17-20 | Ove 
Canada... Snadvesoeniswele © 714,954 
Male wins sats ...| 565,400 Not AVAILABLE 
Female sa. Sos esmenwats 149,554 
Wxcluding Ts. sce asc tee 638,458 |238,070 |152,985 | 96,153 | 49,698 50,099 
Prairie Mii acccsesls eee 503,610 |197,619 |126,852 | 77,689 | 36,555 30,739 
Provinces Bo.icie sescelvns 134,848 | 40,451 | 26,133 | 18,464 | 18,143 19,360 
Newfoundland............ 28,729 | 12,885 7,887 3,591 1,607 1,199 
Malo. ...:5osarcaaterelash 27,344 | 12,604 7,582 3,406 1,460 945 
Hemiale.) icc creek nec 1,385 281 305 185 147 254 
Prince Edward Island... . 6,456 | 2,026 | 3,059 723 228 225 
Male: ec. niein aie 5,481 1,783 2,662 608 164 146 
Female.g < queen scence 975 243 397 115 64 79 
Nova Scotia, acs. eccue sere 36,078 | 14,518 8,258 4,807 2,789 3,075 
Malet. sac cassie 31,561 | 13,369 7,343 4,236 2,350 2,310 
Heminletssercates casel 4,517 1,149 915 571 439 765 
New Brunswick.....,.... 35,191 | 11,530 | 11,905 | 5,785 | 2,460 1,689 
Malev. ccdctnclee aeceae 29,498 | 10,163 | 10,289 4,752 1,893 1,100 
Hemoale: sn enecreen 5,693 1,367 1,616 1,033 567 589 
Quebed. sateen ween oe 231,040 | 85,936 | 51,951 | 36,750 | 18,718 18,096 
Male: siscnthec ase aeene 182,428 | 70,931 | 42,946 | 29,886 | 14,079 11,122 
Remaloaseceeeone 48,612 | 15,005 9,005 6, 864 4,639 6,974 
Ontanidscnansvacciemonen oe 221,709 | 83,288 | 50,890 | 31,735 | 17,451 19, 823 
Maledic ase asen te 165,180 | 65,634 | 40,313 | 24,254 | 12,065 11,382 
Hemaleunecenascacce 56,579 | 17,654 | 10,577 7,481 5, 386 '8,441 
Manito basoe snickers cotter 24,157 
Mailers ae ibens tacks 18,494 
emule dynes ae 5,663 
Saskatchewan............ 20,816 
Malet oe Aer eee es 17,292 
Hemalondciecctacene. 3,524 Not AVAILABLE 
Alberta seen asics deren a6 31,523 
Malet sacna cet. 26,004 
Hémalesancsacneiness 5,519 
British Columbia........ 79,255 | 27,887 { 19,035 , 12,762 6,445 5,992 
Malet ete id 62,168 | 23,135 | 15,717 | 10,547 4,544 3,734 
eral tenes e 17,087 4,752 8,318 2,215 1,901 2,258 


to Nw oan~ist wm Ordr 1000 


DOW COR WOT HW NOR BUM NMS CHM Worn 


www nwmww 


December 
31, 1957 
Total 
claimants 


744, 248 
604,798 
139, 450 


661,332 


534,939 


126,393 


26, 668 
25,708 
960 


5,773 
5,022 
751 


31,652 
28, 252 
3,400 


38,021 
33,298 
4,723 


237, 628 
191, 262 
46,366 


228,909 
173,568 
55,341 


29, 403 
23, 682 
5,721 


20,240 
17,485 
2,755 


33,273 
28, 692 
4,581 


92,681 
77,829 
14, 852 


Oo ____—_______—————————— 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Province 


Total* 


Total, Canada, Dec. 1958.... 475,155 


Total, Canada, Nov. 1958... 246,568 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1957.... 499,213 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 37,809. 


Initial 


353, 571 


164, 223 
363,908 


+ In addition, 35,535 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,454 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


132,727 


88, 814 
167,923 


End of Month 
. Not 
Total Entitled : 
Renewal | Disposed to Euies 
off Benefit Benefit 

2,115 17,514 14,614 2,900 
474 4,327 4,034 293 
4,825 20,346 17,258 3,088 
3, 832 22, 892 19,670 3,222 
38, 064 129,771 112,347 17,424 
45,817 136, 387 117,924 18, 463 
3, 866 15,444 13, 256 2,188 
2,991 11,720 9,986 1,734 
5,531 19,812 16,948 2,864 
14, 069 53,029 43,128 9,901 
121,584 431, 242 369, 165 62,077 
82,345 202, 057 152,930 49,127 
135, 305 409, 820 356, 338 53, 482 


Of these, 3,324 were special requests not granted and 1,081 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of: 


PON Se E CCID OTN ids omicte rn A. Galy Me mat MUN ATE SAG ae ee de 
[Mo metal ere Ria ihn oat teiiotin aide oe oe cle aetas oars eens ls 


February........ 
January........ 


1957—December....... 
November 


Total Employed Claimants 

3,993, 100 3,573,900 419, 200 
3,901,000 3,577, 500 323, 500 
3,907,000 3,624, 400 282,600 
3,919, 000 3,624, 400 294, 600 
3,931,000 3, 630, 200 300, 800 
4,055,000 3, 609, 500 445,500 
4,059, 000 3,507, 900 551, 100 
4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
4, 205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
4,208,000 3,373,500 834, 500 
4, 236,000 3,491, 800 744, 200 
4,037,000 3,633,700 403, 300 
3, 980, 000 3,712,000 268,000 


£8) 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
: Household | Commodi- 

ole Total Food Shelter Clothing poration ee 

Services 

H9G4—ViGar fic cies ~ <.cciste AM le ee 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
NQSB == VM OAar sie Srireusiess a's. o tents ede sie ee Oe 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LOGG==Y af cys. we. 0s e leu eee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 HE hea | 120.9 
LOO J—Y-CAL :), i bysio. zie ni ws eteteiortinn oe CIT 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
TODS —Y Gar sf vciua sass cc oe ete Oa 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
O58 —=Janvary: ie sia. /ic ole Sotelo see 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
CbDIUALY.ises ws. eee eh stone 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

Marebiec ic cuit ann. Cees oe 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6. 
SADTLL ys see cscs Rica che teen ee oe 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 

May). 22. a eee ee 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

ASH a aE ART GinAid auisoceortaden. 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

Sh Reems OSaNG cts site or: 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
August. 52...) c0sae See ee oe 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
September... :. sxe node eee 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
October #.\..ccccesn eee ae eee 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
Novem ber:., :...'3s Jac ee ee 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
December. .ceccee seers 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 

POS G——Jantary so cn ccetccn ciate toe enol 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
Hebruaey:. «sive oc ceee tee etc 125.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1959 


(1949 = 100) 

8.8 8000 EEE 
Total House- Other 
hold Com- 

January |December| January Food Shelter | Clothing |Operation pao 

an 

1958 1 Services 
(2) St. John’s, Nfld... .....0.k.. 110.2 112.6 112.6 109.7 114.2 102.8 108.7 124.0 
Halifax SA OOS een ey 120.7 124.3 124.8 Ty ee 132.3 117.5 127.3 133.7 
Saint John s.0..3..ceee eee 123.5 126.7 126.7 120.9 135.5 117.3 122.6 138.6 
IMontreall.ga. cade tuastinct hacen 123.8 126.9 126.5 127.0 143.0 105.8 118.1 133.3 
Otte We oi mcdacanalss ese rerh 123.9 126.5 126.4 120.8 146.8 111.8 120.5 133.3 
Toronto Eshive sey Monitor bums ae 127.0 129.1 128.9 120.5 154.0 112.2 122.4 136.2 
Winnipeg irescna secs ony istensie tiers 121.9 124.0 123.6 121.7 131.1 114.6 118.0 130.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.3 122.7 122.8 120.8 122.4 118.9 123.5 126.8 
Edmonton—Calgary Sea ens 119.9 122.5 122.5 119.4 125.3 115.3 121.5 129.6 
NAN COU Ver: Aneae uente nen 124.3 127.8 128.1 124.1 137.9 113.4 132.2 133.5 


——— ee ee ee eee ee eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 1958-59, BY MONTH (a) 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes 


Workers on Strike 


and Lockouts or Locked Out aoe 
Month In Tall Per Cent 
Beginning Total Stoppages Sionnaréd Tr of 
During During Beginning arn Pe 8 iano Estimated 
Month Month During Mc ie SEEN IS Working 
Month on Time 
1958 
IB RIW ATE RE Acer lo.c: 0s) seaisicyes oc 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
MIGDIMIEAT ya ete sires oso sis canes 19 31 6,506 92 63, 400 0.07 
LILES ed owe Sane aes ae 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
PATIL OM er cite ecb. fyavetaiStem a 23 32 5, 983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
NES MEE SAS why si8. greece «6 ols.3 19 33 6, 165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
BO Ws hove a a ccteys Fave ise. ahese 21 40 3, 229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
BES © os eNEIRACIER OO UCRE Te 26 46 2,089 6,078 84, 330 0.08 
JA VCVIELS 3 SS eae Se ee 25 54 15,530 18,495 255, 360 0.25 
September 26 56 32,400 48,444 491, 280 0.49 
Meta pen stances series sewers 19 48 3,652 41,537 857,390 0.85 
November ces 28 49 6, 238 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
BIGCOOUIEL Na alelnte se site pau 5 31 3,273 18,129 243,105 0,24 
Cumulative Totals...... 260 107,497 2,879,120 0.24 
1959 
NIU eee tes noise ieee 14(b) 38 8,699(b) 13,739 158,730 0.16 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas’ 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest from July 
to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
eurrent or immediately. prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
eurrent or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, but less 
than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 
per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 
the local o/fices of the National Employment 


Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force: engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate, the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 223. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classifications of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; Trois Riviéres 
includes Trois Riviéres and Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Oakville, New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara F'alls, St. Cath- 
arines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; 
Vancouver-New Westminster includes Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95. per. cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics’ 


(a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. : 
area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 
Canada are visited each 


month). The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 
tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 
to have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the 
figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 
the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who 
are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only 2 | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour Gazerre, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications. 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a _loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Working Conditions in Canada, 1958 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25 centsacopy. (English). 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 


If undelivered, 
return COVER WITH CONTENTS to: 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 
En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTEG 
L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


why wait for 


SPRING 


>TO DO YOUR RENOVATION, 
REMODELLING, REPAIRS, 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
MAINTENANCE? MEN AND 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS. 


DO IT NOW 


For information call 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


